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We have here the greatest possible one of far less pretension, but ten times 
contrast. In the first book we see a_ greater value. It furnishes us with the 
man with good intentions, but some testimony of one who has long been a 
very absurd prejudices, trying to geta _ resident in that unhappy country; and 
just idea of the real state and condition who thus speaks, not of what he has 
of Ireland, in the course ofavisitcom- been told, but of what he has seen, 
mencing on the 6th of October 1835, and felt, and experienced. 
and ending about the middle of No- Nor is his account of the matter 
vember. Ifad his mind been in a fit open to any of the ordinary objections. 
state to admit the truth, he might pos- He has left “ the seat of war,” and is 
sibly have attained in that time just — no longer affected by the strife and din 
such a general notion of the case as to of the contest. He describes what he 
have made him a very conversible per- has personally experienced ; but he 
son in society, when Ireland was the describes it from a quiet retreat, and 
topic under discussion; but it can after mature recollection and consi- 
hardly be considered to be any thing deration. He is a disinterested witness, 
less than an instance of that sort of having no concern with tithes or tithe- 
presumption which characterises the proctors; nor being in any way in- 
present day, for such a pleasure-taker terested in tithe-bills or appropriation 
gravely to attempt to decide, in print, clauses. It would be difficult to con- 
on questions till then new to him, and ceive of a person better fitted to give a 
which concern the weal or wo of a just and accurate view of the real evils 
whole nation, and on which far higher of [reland, and their appropriate re- 
evidence than his is already attainable. medies;—yet never was a work of 
The great mischief of the book, how- such value presented in a more unas- 
ever, consists in this, that having pre- suming form, or with less affectation 
viously adopted some most mischie- of fancied importance or pretension. 
vously false ideas, the book is pervaded But the preceding author— whose 
by a continuous series of erroneous name,we understand, is Matthewson— 
fancies ; and thus every fact and cir- will, perhaps, claim for his “ Journal of 
cumstance is presented to us in a dis- a Tour” the credit of an especial degree 
torted aspect, and through adiscoloured of modest reserve. It is unpublished— 
medium. not a copy has been permitted to meet 
The second volume now before us is _ the vulgar eye. This sounds well; but 
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there is sometimes a reserve which is 
intended to attract observation, as well 
as a mock-humility, which is nothing 
but concealed pride. Does the author 
imagine that the world cannot distin- 
guish between a work privately printed 
with a bond fide view to confine its cir- 
culation to partial friends and family 
connexions, and a volume like the 
present, kept with studious care from 
the critic’s eye, but yet sedulously 
handed about, as something choice 
and recherché, among all the leaders 
of the Conservative party in both 
houses of parliament? We know that 
this has been done ;—the copy now 
before us has passed through episcopal 
hands; and that not against the au- 
thor’s consent, but by his own act and 
deed: and with the knowledge of this 
fact, any hesitation we might feel, as to 
our own line of duty, wholly vanishes. 

The book is a mischievous one; and 
its chief danger consists in its pro- 
fessedly Conservative character. The 
author assumes the character, and we 
would hope not dishonestly, of a 
zealous and earnest friend of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 
But he makes the grand mistake of for- 
getting, all through his tour and his 
work, that his favourite Church is a 
Protestant Church, and that the mo- 
ment it withdraws its protest, it of 
necessity falls before the Church of 
Rome. If Popery be not a false re- 
ligion— if the Church of Rome be not 
an apostate Church—if her doctrines 
be not of a soul-destroying character, 
—then must we stand abashed and 
without excuse before the Romish 
priesthood, and confess that our fa- 
thers schismatically separated from 
their communion, and that we are 
only persevering in that separation 
from base and unworthy and con- 
temptible motives. 

But if Popery be, as it really is, the 
chief curse and destruction of Ireland 
— if it works the demoralisation of the 
people of set purpose, in order, with 
more ease, to maintain its tyrannical 
power over them,— then the chief and 
almost only problem ought to be, how 
to weaken and uproot Popery from the 
land. And to do this, in the face of 
such power as is arrayed on her side, 
demands the active co-operation of all 
Christians,—of all Protestants. In 
such a contest as this, with six millions 
banded together against éwo, is it a 
tume for the numerically weaker party 
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to be disputing among themselves, on 
the minor points of church government, 
when the foe requires but a little more 
vantage-ground to drive them altogether 
from the field? Yet the tourist now 
before us evidently shrinks far more 
from the approach of his Protestant, 
but Presbyterian, brother of Ulster, 
than from the Jesuit or Friar of May- 
nooth or Rome. Would the latter 
only abate somewhat of their exclusive 
pretensions, would they only permit 
him to hope for a fair and equitable 
union, it is abundantly clear that no- 
thing would give him greater pleasure 
than to advance at least half way. But 
to him whose faith is the same as his 
own, but who diflers on a single point 
of church government, he appears to 
have no sympathy of soul whatever. 
There is nothing throughout his whole 
book to indicate the least wish for that 
which is the great want of Ireland, 
a cordial union of ad/ Protestants for 
the defence of their common faith. 
But there is abundant evidence, that 
the main obstacle to his cordial frater- 
nisation with the Papists consists solely 
in their unwillingness to receive him. 
He advances towards them; he fre- 
quently asks to be allowed to call 
himself their brother. But they feel 
too well their vantage-ground with 
such a Protestant, and refuse to bate 
him one inch of the demanded sub- 
mission. Take a few specimens: first 
of his placability towards Popery. 


** Rather more disposed than I had 
been to think favourably of the Romish 
system as pmctised in Ireland.”—P. 30. 

“If this be a fair specimen of Romish 
preaching, I like it better than I ex- 
pected.”—P. 36. 

** If I had been in search of a servant, 
and could not be made acquainted spe- 
cially with any one’s character, I should 
have preferred taking a boy from the 
chapel.” —P. 80, 


The Romish chapel, rather than the 
Protestant church ! 


“‘T sent myrespects to Father M‘Henry, 
and my landlord introduced me to him. 
We walked up and down the avenue 
together, and I enjoyed his conversation 
exceedingly. He realised, in his appear- 
ance, my beau-ideal of a priest.”—P. 81. 

‘* The rector and curate appeared to 
enter as little as others had done into 
my ideas respecting the possibility of 
Sriendly intercourse and co-operation with 
the priests.” —P, 82. 

‘If both our souls had been required 
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ef us when thus united by prayer to God, 
must death have divided them for ever, 
because we belonged to different com- 
munions ?”—P. 88. 

«« That elegant and accomplished scho- 
lar, Dr. Baines, of Bath.”—P. 95. 

*« A sash was worn over one shoulder, 
to which the holy ointment was appended, 
and with it he anointed the externa! or- 
gans of the senses, through which she 
might have committed sin, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
He did not kneel in prayer, but stood 
over her, reciting in Latin the service of 
the Roman church, with such rapidity 


that I could not follow his words. She 
could not understand them; but her 


spirit was in communion with his spirit, 
and God, who heard his prayer, could 
see into her heart. Here, therefore, was 
no lip-service,” &c.!!—P. 105. 

*«] have made the acquaintance of two 
more priests ; both young, agreeable, and 
gentlemanlike — but one of them is a man 
of letters.” ‘I felt it quite refreshing 
to be able to commune thus quietly, on 
subjects of everlasting interest, with a 
man of taste and cultivated intellect. He 
afterwards pointed out to my attention 
some of the most beautiful of the Latin 
hymns in the Parisian breviary, and read 
them with much feeling and gusto. Oh, 
who that ever saw them could return 
to Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tate and 
Brady !”—P. 115. 


The tourist going to hear Dr. Mur- 
ray, the Romish Archbishop of Dublin, 
some one 


‘* Said, he had not seen Archbishop 
Whateley there to-day, but he gene- 
ally came when Archbishop Murray 
preached.” —P, 158. 


What says Mr. Matthewson to this 
sort of charity, or indifference ? 


«* On such an occasion, I should have 
liked to see all the clergy in Dublin 
under one roof; and if the priests would 
not go to our churches afterwards, so 
much the worse for them.”—P. 158. 


Such is his theory when Papists are 
in question. But it is otherwise with 
Protestants. 


‘ The Protestant children al] went to 
St. Mungin’s Sunday-school,afterchurch, 
for one hour and a half. A Wesleyan 
Methodist preacher came every Wed- 
nesday evening, and sang, prayed, and 
preached.” ‘* This seemed to me a very 
curious arrangement under aChurch esta- 
blishment.” ‘‘ How could the children 
be brought up in communion with the 
Church and with Dissenters at the same 
time.” —P. 139. 
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The tourist had boasted, a dozen 
times, of having “ enjoyed communion” 
with Popish priests. But communion 
with a Methodist, who, in fact, is not 
a Dissenter, but only an irregular 
Churchman, is quite inconceivable to 
him. The simple truth is, that he is 
far more Papist at heart than Pro- 
testant. 

He visits the Kildare Street School, 
and “ examined the children as mi- 
nutely as I could, and they answered 
very well all my questions in Scripture 
history and general Christianity. The 
head lady appeared very intelligent and 
zealous. She had been invited to join 
a National school, but refused on con- 
scientious grounds.” 

Yet he calls this school “ a nursery 
of sectarianism.” And why? Because 
the prayers of the Church are not used. 
Yet he warmly advocates the National 
system, and wishes the Protestant clergy 
to join it, although no prayers can be 
used in schools conducted on that plan. 
Whence comes the difference? Be- 
cause, in the National system, the union 
effected is an union with Papists ; in 
the Kildare Street Schools, the union 
is with Presbyterians. This makes all 
the difference in his eyes! 

But this brings us to the main ques- 
tion — the drift of his general views 
with reference to this National System 
of Education. And, first, we find that 
its defects, and its gross unfairness, 
met even his partial view every where, 
At p. 203, he finds the Popish prayers 
actually used, contrary to the principle 
of the system, in a National school. 

In another place he finds a National 
school-house (at Tarbet), with the name 
of the priest as “ Roman Catholic rec- 
tor” painted over the door. On men- 
tioning this at head-quarters, he has 
since been told that it is “ promised 
to be erased.”’ But, of course, any one 
can see that a school-house, over which 
the priest has such complete control as 
to cause such an inscription to be made, 
is, in fact, the priest's school. 

At Clonalkin, the National school- 
house is, in fact, part of the Mount 
Joseph Monastery. At Belfast, it ad- 
joined the Popish chapel ; and the like 
circumstance is several times remarked 
in other places. 

He also has it clearly explained to 
him, that the children of the poor being 
always for the major part Komanists, 
the master must accordingly be always 
of that religion. Thus, with a school 
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annexed to the Romish chapel, the 
master appointed by the priest, and 
the priest himself always directing the 
management of the school, it must 
inevitably be always impossible “ to 
make head against priest and school- 
master both, without the Bible.”—P. 55. 
And yet, with all this fully explained to 
him, so decided is his predilection for 
an union with the Papists, that he writes 
as follows : 


** I pointed out how, by staying away 
from those schools as now established, 
where they might have ruled with a 
divided sway, Protestants had left the 
priests absolute masters.” 

** I said, that if 1 lived there I would 
go to every National school near me, and 
take care that they were carried on in 
perfect accordance with the intentions 
of the commissioners.” 

‘The tree of knowledge has been 
planted. The question is, who shall 
watch over its growth—who prune its 
branches—who gather in its fruits— 
who distribute them over the land, and 
profit by their influence? If the Pro- 
testant Conservative party will not, the 
Popish Radical party will, and then God 
help us! But will he do so, unless we 
first try to help ourselves? If we leave 
the education of our tenantry to priests, 
and nuns, and friars, and purgatorian 
associations, do we not aid and abet the 
very cause against which we protest?” 
&c.—P. 85. 


Now this is, at least, a heap of con- 
fusion,—not to charge the writer with 
wilfully misstating the case. The lead- 
ing fact is, that, upon the very principle 
of the National System, the priest must 
have the nomination of the master, and, 
through him, the control and direction 
of the school. By merely keeping at a 
distance, then, the Protestant clergy- 
man throws no additional power into 
the priest’s hands; except it be so re- 
presented to leave him to deal with the 
children of his own adherents as he 
thinks fit. Of course, by giving no 
countenance to the system, but esta- 
blishing a Protestant school for the 
Protestant children, the evil is kept 
from spreading itself into quarters al- 
ready uninfected. But, in joining these 
schools, and sending the Protestant 
children to attend them, you would 
expose them to certain loss and danger, 
without any reasonable hope of doing 
any good to the Romanists. The only 
result, therefore, of the quarrel as it now 
stands is, that the Protestant govern- 
ment of Great Britain systematically 
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refuses all aid to schools conducted 
upon Protestant principles; but gives 
50,0001. a-year to assist in propagating 
that which in its own laws and institu- 
tions it designates as superstition and 
idolatry ! 

We have already the clearest and 
strongest evidence of the utter futility 
of that line of conduct which to Mr. 
M., and to all similar half-papists, 
seems so desirable, in the following 
letter, which has happily appeared im- 
mediately after Mr. M’s gentle persua- 
sions. 


“‘ To the Editor of the Dublin Record. 


‘* Killinchy, August 9, 1836. 

** Dear Sir,—W hen first the ‘ National 
Board’ was established, I was tempted, 
out of respect to ‘the powers that be,’ 
and with a view to make trial of its plan 
of education, to avail myself of its sup- 
port; and have since, through the in. 
dulgence I have experienced from the 
Commissioners, been encouraged to con- 
tinue my connexion with it, hoping that 
the skeleton form which its system of 
instruction assumed at its birth would, 
after the political storm in which it was 
cradled had subsided, be filled up with 
the substance and life-blood of God's 
word; and that, in the meantime, we 
might pursue unobserved the noiseless 
tenor of our course, taking advantage of 
every help that lay in our way, and 
pressing it into the Lord’s service. But 
time passes on, and the spectre-nursling 
is still cherished and recommended in 
its original heartless form; and, instead 
of vanishing away, or assuming a more 
substantial Scriptural form, is growing 
in sapless strength. Seeing, then, no 
immediate prospect of its being made an 
available channel for imparting Scripture 
truth through the land, and considering 
that the hope of admitting any beneficial 
light upon the body of the people by 
means of a system of instruction through 
which no ray from heaven can find free 
passage, is a fearful delusion, I beg you 
will (if you think the cause of God may 
be served thereby) state by paragraph, 
or in any form you please, that another 
of the original supporters of the Na- 
tional Board has withdrawn. And I am 
strengthened in my determination to 
adopt this course by seeing that much 
stress is laid, in the last Report, upon 
the number of Protestant clergy who 
have joined the Board, thereby throwing 
a great responsibility upon their should- 
ers, who, in proportion as the fears of 
many begin to be realised, must stand in 
the no very enviable position of adding 
their weight to the end of a lever di- 
rected to prostrate Scriptural education, 
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among the ruins of which we may look 
in -vain for that ‘righteousness which 
exalteth a nation.’ 
«« T am, dear sir, 
Your obliged and faithful 
Henry Warp.” 


But enough of Mr. Matthewson and 
his “ Journal.” When will men learn 
that, however allowable and sometimes 
amusing a lively account of a trip to 
Vienna, or Niagara, or the Pyramids of 
Egypt may be, it is nothing else than 
impertinence to interfere in a vital and 
sacred question like this, with the gos- 
sip picked up among a dozen or two of 
priests, and halfa score of nunneries. 
It is a vast change to turn from such 
genteel trifling as this to the earnest 
and simple statements of a man who 
has lived ‘for years among the most 
Popish portions of the Irish popula- 
tion,— who has well ascertained the 
truth and certainty of every thing he 
states,—and who now writes, on calm 
recollection and consideration, his de- 
liberate judgment on the real evils 
which press down unhappy Ireland. 

Hear, first, Mr. Page's description 
of Newport, one of the principal towns 
in the county of Mayo: 


“‘T know not any town possessed of 
more natural beauty, or of greater capa- 
bilities of improvement ; and oftentimes, 
when there, did I indulge my mind with 
the pleasing picture of what Newport 
might have been, had it been placed in 
this country, or had it been peopled 
otherwise than it is. Indeed, the God 
of nature has done much for that place ; 
and its present state is one of those 
many painful proofs, which frequently 
meet the eye, of the extent to which 
Satan can mar the handy-work of our 
beneficent Creator. Popery, that yoke 
which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear, has bowed down the ener- 
gies of the people; or, to use another 
figure, it has swept the place with its 
pestilential blast, and has blighted all 
that might otherwise have been heautiful 
and refreshing to the soul. With all its 
advantages, Newport is one of the most 
degraded towns which it is possible to 
conceive. Distress, filth, ignorance, su- 
perstition, idolatry, and vice, flourish as 
in the most congenial soil; and, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, famine and sick- 
ness grievously afflict that town and the 
surrounding district. In short, had I 
not seen it myself, language could not 
have conveyed to me an accurate de- 
scription of the state of things in that 
wretched place. 
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“Oh, that I were describing to the 
reader a solitary place! but, alas, it is 
not so. Other towns in Ireland, which 
are, to the same extent, under the:same 
influence, too much resemble— exceed 
they cannot—the picture which I have 
drawn of it. ‘ Ex uno disce omnes.’ 

** On my first arrival in Newport, I 
found the people suffering from an awful 
pestilence (dysentery ont very bad Eng- 
lish cholera), which carried off great 
numbers. The bell of the Romish cha- 
pel tolled continually, and, even when it 
ceased, the painful sound still seemed to 
vibrate in our ears. Every day new vic- 
tims fell. I seldom conversed with any 
of the poor who had not been severe suf- 
ferers. One lamented a father — the wife 
her husband—the husband his wife— 
and the father his children. I then oc. 
cupied the parsonage-house, in the ab- 
sence of the rector, who had been obliged 
to remove for the benefit of his health. 
His house was always well supplied with 
medicines, which he freely administered 
to the poor sufferers. Members of his 
family were engaged for hours in the day, 
giving out relief to all, without any regard 
to their profession of religion. And here 
I must say, that but for the kindness of 
those ‘ hard-hearted monsters,’ as some 
would represent us, I know not what 
would have become of the poor. During 
the absence of the rector, the disease 
broke out with more violence, and the 
poor Romanists crowded to that door 
where they had been so often relieved. 
1 can never forget the scenes which I 
then witnessed, nor can I cease to think 
of the misery of the poor creatures. How 
thankful ought they to be who are spared 
these trying scenes! How thankful we 
all should be, who have necessary com- 
forts in seasons of sickness and sorrow ! 
Every day crowds surrounded the par- 
sonage-house. This gave me an oppor- 
tunity of learning their state of suffering, 
poverty, ignorance, and degradation. All 
these were to be seen in the strongest 
light: and, to add to the wretchedness 
of the place, there was not a dispensary 
in the town. At length I forwarded a 
statement of their sufferings to the agent 
of the principal estate, who authorised 
me to order medicines and nourishment 
for the poor. Another landed proprietor 
agreed to take care of his own tenantry. 
Soon the disease abated, and then disap- 
peared. What will you now ~ you 
upon whom a liberal Providence has be- 
stowed not only the necessaries or com- 
forts, but even luxuries of life, when I 
inform you that the great body of this 
poor afflicted people had nothing to drink 
in this fearful season but cold water, and 
nothing to eat but, to use their own words, 
‘the dry potatoe?’ Immediately after this 














































































































































































































































































































pestilence disappeared, a famine arose. 
It was, indeed, for a few weeks, most 
severely felt by many, but was not ge- 
neral: neither was there an unusual 
scarcity of provision ; but the price was 
so high that the poor could not purchase 
food. When this distress abated, and 
the new crop appeared, was the condi- 
tion of the great body of the people 
much altered and improved? Yes, they 
had food to eat, and to bestow upon their 
poorer neighbours ; but the potatoe was 
the only food of many. 

« At the latter salet this year, I was 
removed to Castlebar, the county town, 
where, if possible, greater misery was to 
be seen. It is not necessary to say much 
of the famine of 1831, only that it was 
very severe and extensive. Having been 
in the midst of the painful scene, I can 
truly say that multitudes must have pe- 
rished, but for the mercy of a gracious 
God in raising up so many friends for 
them. There was, no doubt, much exag- 
geration, imposition, and misapplication. 
But let not those, who have the power 
and the will to relieve distress wherever 
it may be found, regret having forwarded 
their bounty ; neither let them be un- 
willing to assist again, if called on (for 
to hear at any time of numbers of the 
people of the west of Ireland being either 
without food, or without the means to 
procure it, would be to me no matter of 
surprise) ; only let them be more parti- 
cular through what channel they send it. 
But why dwell longer on this head? for, 
from the beginning to the end of the year, 
dire distress prevails in that part of the 
country. During a part of the year, the 
poor have food to eat ; but will the ‘ dry 
potatoe’ supply all their wants? Will it 
remove aeisebeten: or ward off the 
inclemency of winter’s cold? Undersuch 
afflictions, to what or to whom are the 
poor to apply? Were there not dispen- 
saries and other public institutions to 
meet their wants? some will ask. Not 
only in the last-mentioned place, but 
even in the county town of Mayo, there 
is not a dispensary, nor any fund to meet 
the demands of a people whose misery I 
have so often witnessed, but which is 
beyond description.”—P. 12-15. 


Yet it is among such a people as 
this that such a system of extortion as 
the following is carried on :— 


“« Concerning the exactions of the-Ro- 
mish clergy, I shall give this extract from 
a letter, written by me to the Rev. James 
Hughes, parish priest of Newport : 

*«* Under the Tithe Act, the parish of 
Burrishoole pays the Rev. Mr. Galbraith 
(the rector) 3501. per annum. What does 
this same parish pay you? It is not in 
my power to state the entire of your 
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income out of it; yet, after a diligent 
inquiry amongst your own flock, I am 
enabled to lay before the public a certain 
portion, made according to a moderate 
calculation. There are about two thou- 
sand houses in this parish, from each of 
which you receive two shillings, making 
2001. per annum. Besides this, there are 
voluntary contributions at Easter and 
Christmas, from both householders, and 
also unmarried people and servants, &c. 
by which, when I say that you receive 
2000s. (1001.), I am under the sum. 
There are about five hundred baptisms 
annually, for each of which, I understand, 
you receive 2s. 8}d., making in all, say, 
1301. per annum. I shall say eighty 
marriages, though I am sure this is 
under the number, for which say 801. 
These several sums amount to 5101. per 
annum. Besides which, there are large 
sums received when ‘ holding stations,’ 
for hearing confessions, and giving abso- 
lution ; add to which, the sums of money 
received for administering extreme unc. 
tion to the dying, and the sums after- 
wards received for the release of souls 
from purgatory by masses. Here I must 
ask you, is it not a fact that there are at 
present in this parish women, who, since 
their last confinement, have not returned 
the usual thanks publicly to God for their 
safe deliverance, solely because they are 
not able to pay you the sum of 5s., which 
you demand from each. Many times have 
I heard the people groan under these 
exactions; and also complain of their 
being ‘ called out’ in the chapel by you, 
for the non-payment of these your enor- 
mous fees.’ 

‘* This has not only never been replied 
to, but all with whom I conversed inva- 
riably declared that I undervalued the 
priest’s income. I was informed, upon 
the best authority, that the very year in 
which I state there were eighty marriages, 
there were one hundred and twenty at 
least. And whereas I only give il. as 
the fee, it was in some cases il, 10s. to 
the priest, and 6s. to the Romish bishop 
(il. 16s.) And a few days after the pub- 
lication of my letter, this was spoken of 
in my presence, and that of a young man 
just married, who, upon being asked, 
admitted that he paid 1/. 16s. As to 
the matter of churching women, I have 
not charged any item for this; only have 
mentioned that at the time there were 
women who had not received this rite. 
I have not either made any calculation 
for the fees received for masses (and I 
heard from Romanists that the friends of 
the poorest deceased pay 2s. 6d.), which 
are sometimes very considerable ; for, as 
has been observed by one, this their doc- 
trine of the mass is most profitable, 
whereby nearly as great a host of monks, 
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friars, and priests, have been kept up, 
as the king has of a standing army. 
There is not, I should observe, a separate 
fee exacted in that parish ( Burrishoole) 
for extreme unction—all is included in 
the fee for masses: but I know that in 
other parishes a fee is paid for extreme 
unction. Now, by this it will fairly ap- 
pear that the priest's income is about 
double that of the rector out of the same 
parish : and although I would not argue 
from a particular to an universal, yet this 
I must say, that certainly the great body 
of the papal priesthood is not less exact 
in collecting their dues; and I am per- 
suaded that the priest of Newport would 
not be allowed to collect any special fee, 
or charge higher than his brethren. Be- 
sides this tax upon the people, I shall 
mention another. The parish priests pay 
their curates a very small sum,— the 
average thirty pounds per annum, Their 
curates, then, are also obliged to appeal 
to the people, who, in many places, pay 
voluntarily —or rather, indeed, involun- 
tary — offerings of yarn, oats, hay, but- 
ter,&c. This is a great grievance, which 
the poor feel very much, when the priest 
(the curate), with his man, goes the 
rounds to enforce these free-will offerings ! 
I must now mention another tax upon the 
poor. Throughout the year the priests 
go their profitable rounds, and hold ‘ sta- 
tions ;” %. e. they visit certain places, or 
town-lands, continually, and fix upon 
some house therein, where they hear 
confessions and give absolutions. They 
give notice what houses they will visit, 
and the poor owner is obliged (even 
should it be necessary for bim to part 
with some of his household goods) to 
make ready a feast for the priest and 
neighbours. Breakfast and dinner must 
be provided, and too often a great plenty 
of whisky, and also one bottle of wine for 
the priest. Itis a fact that this tax affects 
them even for succeeding months, 1 know 
a poor man in another county (as sincere 
a member of the papal church as any in it), 
who, when the priest gave notice that he 
would hold a station at his house, locked 
it up that day, and kept out of the way. 

When afterwards the priest met and re- 
proved him for his neglect : ‘ Here it is,’ 

said he, pointing to a pair of new shoes 
on his feet; ‘ would you wish to eat my 
brogues—lI think them better on my feet 
than in your belly.’ Now, these exac- 
tions greatly depress and impoverish your 
tenantry ; and the more so, because the 
income thus raised from them returns not 
through any channel to them again. I 
addressed Mr. Hughes thus: ‘ Not to 
speak of the sums expended by the rec- 
tor in relieving the sick, and the poor 
Roman C atholics, his money flows back 





through the very many channels amongst 
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the people from whom he derives it. 
What, sir, becomes of your income ?’ 

“* This letter to the gentry of Mayo, 
calling upon them to interpose between 
their tenantry and the priests who thus 
oppressed them, had scarcely made its 
appearance, when a most extraordinary 
circumstance transpired, which more than 
corroborated my statement. The Roman 
Catholics of a very extensive wild dis- 
trict rose up as one man, and presented 
an address to their archbishop, complain- 

ing of (to use the language of the person 

employ ed to forward it) ‘ the exorbitant 
exactions of our parish priest, and stating 
the harsh and cruel treatment which we 
have experienced from him.’ 

‘* The parish was upwards of thirty 
miles from Castlebar, the place in which 
my letter was written and published, and 
a place in which I was not even known. 
Had it been otherwise, it might have 
been said that I had influenced the peo- 
ple to come forward, and confirm what 
had been written by me on this subject. 
So wonderfully did both statements agree, 
with this alone difference, that, according 
to that given by the poor sufferers, mine 
was far short of being a full picture of 
their misery. 

‘** I shall now give a few extracts from 
this petition, that the poor may speak for 
themselves. 

‘« * From the first day that Mr. Lyons 
came into the. parish, in the year 1825, 
he has received half-a-guinea for every 
marriage for the use of the chapel, be- 
sides the usual fee; he has been fre- 
quently travelling through this country 
and England, getting subscriptions for 
the chapel, while his poor parishioners 
are neglected ; he has charged seven 
shillings a-year for forms in the chapel, 
and five shillings a-year for seats at the 
altar to each individual; and all this 
money, which must amount to an enor- 
mous sum, is unaccounted for, and the 
parishioners do not know how he has 
expended a single penny of it. 

*«« We have many good and respect- 
able schoolmasters in the parish, who 
refused teaching free-schools heretofore, 
whom he denounces for no reason at all, 
and are forced to live idle, while others, 
brought in by Mr. Lyons himself, after 
trial of a long series of time doing no 
service, were dismissed by himself; (for 
Erris, though secluded, has ever been 
an enlightened country.) Although our 
good teachers are walking about doing 
nothing, our parish chapel is by turns 
employed as the work-house of the slater, 
cooper, sawyer, carpenter, and thrasher, 
with his consent; while our children are 
thus neglected—the only thing we feel 
most for. He got a railing made round 
the altar, and forms for the greater part 
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of the rest of the chapel, and charges 
five shillings for every individual inside 
the railing, yearly, and two shillings and 
sixpence for those on the forms; and 
those unable or unwilling to pay this are 
disrespected. He ordered and tore down 
the pew allowed and erected by one re- 
spectable man, James Cosgrave of Bing- 
hamstown (whose family's character and 
his own is well known to every clergy- 
man ever known to reside in Erris), for 
the use of his little family and wife (the 
daughter of a respectable Protestant), 
to hear the word of God in, which was 
thrown out of the chapel, merely on ac- 
count of becoming the agent of Major 
Bingham, on the complaint of a man 
named Collins, whose family or himself 
have not, for many years past, had the 
benefit of confession or sacrament, 
through premeditated malice, as afore- 
said. 

*«* And further sheweth, that many 
married women, respectable in name and 
character, for want of being able to pay 
such heavy dues as are hereafter set 
forth, or for some alleged family fault, 
remain unchurched from two to more 
years past, and still; while those bear- 
ing illegitimates are churched through 
the favour of those for whom they bear 
such children, He trespasses on the 
world, but who dare trespass on him? 
for the sheep, thelamb, or any other beast, 
trespassing on any of his farms, must pay 
double trespass ; or a person going to do 
the penance enjoined by himself across 
any of his fields, which they were wont 
to cross, and was their way — shoe, stock- 
ing, and perhaps hatless, as enjoined — 
are hindered and reproved ; among whom 
one going a horse path-way, his mare 
was taken, impounded, and not released 
till his mare picked foal. Good. ..! 
compare this with the benevolent conduct 
of him whom he would denominate tyrant, 
before the hall-door of whose castle the 
barony at large might come on horseback, 
and leave their horses on his lawn or 
meadow, whilst warrants or summonses 
were granting, perhaps, the whole day 
long during their examinations ; and who 
dare impound such cattle? Erris at large 
is defied to deny this. Or did this tyrant 
(denominated so only by him) allow any 
of Major Cormick’s tenants’ cattle, just 
nearing his estate, to be impounded by 
his herds? No; his words were ; ‘If I 
keep a dog, he must bark for me ; my 
herds must keep them off.’ But what 
avails this to his enormous salary, and 
taxes on the poor, which in some in- 
stances excel some creature’s vearly rent, 
and taxes to king and country, viz.: his 
annual salary on man and wife, three 
shillings and twopence, and for every 
child ten years old in that family (for 
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they must go to confession at that age), 
one shilling ; togetherwith twenty sheaves 
of oats or barley, or one shilling and six- 
pence in lieu thereof; and if one sheaf 
of the bart is deemed bad, the residue is 
kept, and the one and sixpence charged 
with all; besides duty work to do his 
spring harvest and other jobs, aud offer- 
ings at Christmas and Easter, collected 
by collectors in each village, and those 
who don’t pay are called out in the flock ; 
and yet, what is more ridiculous, the 
creatures who cannot afford to pay those 
dues and demands are forced to work for 
his farmer and builder, at one job or 
another ; and others are paid by him for 
their labour by the charity given by 
England to support those unfortunate, 
starving subjects, or slaves rather, and 
accounted for, paid by his salary ; for 
every baptism from 3s. 1d. to 3s. 4d., 
and this for twins as well as one; and 
a candle, which, if it should be a half- 
penny one, is kept, and a penny charged 
besides, although all christenings are 
performed in the chapel, or house adja- 
cent, in open day, perhaps many at once 
—except for such persons as those for 
whom respect is due, or from whom 
some benefit derives. 

‘« « Legacies for the dead, five shillings, 
and one shilling for extreme unction as 
often as it happens, besides two shil- 
lings and sixpence for blessed clay, and 
no corpse dare be interred without it, 
although the priest wont go to bless the 
grave, but sends this clay by some lay 
person; as if this consecrated ancient 
burying-ground and grave-yard, and the 
clay thereof, was not as blessed as clay 
sent in this way by those renounced 
denounced sinners. Marriages from 
1l. 11s. 6d. to 3l. each, as solvent or 
adequate to pay; and holds some in 
suspense after the match is concluded, 
to the great shame, risk, and danger of 
the young woman, for some months, 
until this and other dues aforesaid, not 
ouly due by the young couple, but their 
kin on either side, as far as known, is 
fully paid, to an extent unbounded and 
hitherto unheard of.’ 

‘This petition was sometime after- 
wards the subject of a lawsuit, Mr. 
Lyons, the priest, having taken an action 
against some of the parties. Of this I 
need not say more, than that the facts 
stated respecting Mr. L.’s fees and de- 
mands, not even exempting the charge 
for blessed clay, were all proved on oath 
in the court of King’s Bench, Ireland.” 


But how can the priests apply a 
sufficient power to screw out of such a 
miserable population sums so vast as 
these,— vast, whether we look at the 
miserable poverty of the individuals 
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paying, or at the immense aggregate 
which the country at large must yield, 
on this system, to the whole body of 
the priests. The following instances 
will give some idea of their power :— 


‘* In a county adjoining that in which 
the above occurred, I had a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with the lower order 
of Roman Catholics ; having been in the 
habit of visiting them in their houses, in 
the schools, and having given them tracts 
and Testaments. To the people of one 
townland I gave many, and, at their 
own desire, some very strong contro- 
versial tracts, disproving the right of 
their faith to be called Christian. The 
poor of this place were at that time in 
the habit of meeting at night, when their 
work was done, to read these. And many 
of the inhabitants of that place cared so 
little for popery, that had they protection 
or any temporal inducement to forsake the 
communion of the Romish church, they 
would have done so without the least 
hesitation ;—not that they were all sin- 
cere inquirers after truth, but that they 
were unanimous in their indifference to 
popery. Not far from this people lived 
an aged man, in whose welfare I took 
much interest, in consequence of my 
knowing that he passed many of his 
evenings at the house of a Protestant 
neighbour, hearing and reading the gos- 
pel of the Lord Jesus Christ. I called 
one day on this man. He walked out of 
his house with me, and we stood on the 
road side conversing about subjects that 
interested him. I gave him a Testament, 
and said, ‘ You can now read this precious 
volume in your own house, whenever it 
is not convenient to you to visit your 
neighbour.” He took the book, and 
seemed much pleased; but before we 
parted a gloom had settled over his 
countenance, and he handed back the 
volume, stating that he was afraid of 
the priest. I reminded him that he was 
now an aged pilgrim, and that, as his 
days drew to aclose, he would find much 
consolation in these words of life. He 
drew a deep sigh, which indicated his 
assent to what | said ; but added, ‘ Ah, 
sir, 1 could not bear to wither away under 
the priest’s curse.’ 

“* Another poor man had courage to 
flee out of this mystical Babylon, and 
renounce the doctrines of popery. Imme- 
mediately after this he lost two cows, 
and was ‘thereby reduced to actual want, 
He one day met the priest, who held out 
to him tempting offers if he would return 
to mass ; promised to get him a school, 
and to lend the chapel for the purpose. 
This poor man, for whom I had the 
highest regard, and from whose convers- 
ation | often derived profit, cast all the 
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priest’s offers to the winds, and was 
content with his poverty, and other 
afflictions, so long as he could call the 
unsearchable riches of Christ his own. 
Afterwards, when the priest met him, he 
pointed at him before the people as one 
who was withering in his substance since 
his curse had been upon him. I never 
had a doubt respecting the fate of this 
man’s cows. They were, I am persuaded, 
poisoned : and often did I wonder that 
his life was spared ; for he lived in a 
very remote place, where his only se- 
curity was the protecting wing of that 
Saviour for whom he suffered the loss 
of all things. This man was a very good 
Irish scholar. I was enabled to employ 
him as a Scripture reader, at a salary of, 
I think, about three pounds per annum, 
When I say that I employed him, this 
requires correction. He was a voluntary 
unpaid agent in this work of faith and 
labour of love, amongst his benighted 
fellow-sinners, before 1 obtained for him 
this small salary. 

*« During the famine of 1831, he suf- 
fered in common with others from that 
visitation. He was employed for a few 
weeks as inspector of a new road then 
being made, for which he received a few 
quarts of oatmeal per day. The people 
of that district (the same already referred 
to in another part of this work, as having 
voted an address to the Protestant clergy- 
man) were much won by the kindness of 
the Protestants in that trying season. As 
a proof of it, he came to me one day with 
this, to him, good news: That even the 
women (such were his words) said to 
him, while engaged on the road, ‘ Well, 
God bless you! You are amongst good 
people. We will not give you any more 
trouble.’ 

‘« These facts I state from my own per- 
sonal knowledge, and have selected them 
from amongst others. To enumerate all 
that was known to myself of the working 
of this inquisition in Ireland would oc- 
cupy too much time. I shall therefore 
content myself with one other, an extract 
from a petition presented from the writer 
to the House of Peers, by the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, during the last session of par- 
liament : 

“«* Petitioner has often been visited 
by night, and privately by day, by mem. 
bers of the Church of Rome, who com. 
plained much of their hard yoke of igno- 
rance on the one hand, and of the exactions 
of the Romish priests on the other. 

‘« «That petitioner could furnish many 
instances of such persons being com- 
pelled to remain in the communion of 
the papal church by fear of being per- 
secuted, and perhaps murdered. That 
one man had courage to avow his change 
of mind; and did some months after- 
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wards, when he thought himself at the 
point of death, send expressly for peti- 
tioner to administer to him spiritual con- 
solation. That this man (having, con- 
trary to expectation, recovered) was im- 
mediately afterwards deserted by his wife, 
in consequence of his having sent for a 
Protestant clergyman, or one of the 
devil’s ministers, as the lower order of 
Roman Catholics are taught to regard 
the clergy of the Church of England. 
That on the next Sunday night a large 
party, disguised, broke into this poor 
man’s house, beat and otherwise mal- 
treated him, in a manner which decency 
forbids your petitioner to describe, and 
at length departed, leaving him as dead. 

That this party during the attack re- 
peatedly reproached him as a turncoat ; 
that petitioner next day visited this man, 
and found him in a most deplorable state, 
with several of his ribs broken, and in- 
capable of being moved. ‘That imme- 
diately after this petitioner was waited 
on by a Roman Catholic, who had been 
with him on several occasions, and had 
informed him of others equally anxious 
with himself to receive instruction in the 
principles of true religion. ‘That this 
man, referring to what had happened, 

said to your petitioner, ‘ Sir, unless such 
work is put down, I need not call on you 
any more: I cannot have myself shot 
from behind a ditch, or have my house 
broken into, and myself and family mur- 
dered.’”— P. 152. 


Again the question recurs,— How 
can this tyranny be tolerated, or by 
what means can it be kept in constant 
operation? And this brings us to the 
last point,—the terror with which the 
priests are regarded by many of the 
nominally Protestant gentry ; and the 
base subserviency with which, to gain 
their own purposes, these false Pro- 
testants will pander to the pride and 
insolence of the Romish priests. 


“« The insolent daring of the Romish 
priesthood has ever since been advanc- 
ing, and with such rapidity that it is in 
many parts of Ireland quite uncontrolled, 
and bids defiance to every effort to bring 
it into subjection. They direct all 
things as if vested with unlimited au- 
thority. They dictate to the very rulers 
of the nation, and that in the most ‘in- 
solent and overbearing tone. They send 
members to parliament, who dare not 
think for themselves, but must obey the 
commands received from the agents of 
the Roman pontiff. They watch over 
even the private conduct of Protestants, 
and dictate what they must follow, and 
what avoid. I knew an instance of a 
Popish bishop having issued an order to 
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a Protestant member of parliament to 
withdraw his name from the list of sub- 
scribers to the Bible Society. The order 
was not, however, obeyed; but the im- 
pudence of Popery is not the less evi- 
denced. When I had been some time 
in Newport, where accommodation could 
not be easily obtained, I was invited to 
occupy some rooms in the mansion of the 
proprietor of the town. And because I 
was obnoxious to the Popish priest for 
merely defending my brethren and reli- 
gion from an unprovoked attack made by 
him on both, he was daring enough to 
write an order to the proprietor to turn 
me out of his house; for that, if 1 were 
suffered to remain in it, the ‘ people’ 
must conclude, that in ‘ my efforts to 
disturb the country’ I was instigated by 
him. And so certain was the priest 
that his order would be obeyed, that it 
was reported in the place (before the 
landlord’s answer was known) that I was 
turned out. I heard the report, but 
never understood the meaning of it until 
I heard of the priest’s letter and modest 
demand. The landlord did not comply 
with his request, but always treated me 
with respect, which I mention with the 
more pleasure, because, in that degene- 
rate part of the world, few act contrary 
to the wishes of Rome’s priesthood, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in those cases where 
their own interest is at stake. Many 
more facts might be mentioned to shew 
the intolerance of the Romish priesthood 
in Ireland. But why mention their 
effrontery there, when even in England 
they have commenced the same system, 
and issue their commands to Protestants. 
Not long since a brother in the ministry 
(who travelled to obtain funds for the 
education of the Irish) mentioned, that 
in a certain part of this country there 
has been very lately a Popish chapel 
built chiefly by Protestant money, and 
that this threat was held out to enforce 
obedience to the papal order, that the 
goods of the merchants should not bence- 
forth be sold in Ireland, if they did not 
comply. The consequence was, that 
some Protestants were mean enough to 
contribute to rear an altar for idolatry ; 
and one was mentioned who subscribed 
fifty pounds for the purpose, and who, 
when solicited to assist in educating the 
poor Irish in the knowledge of their Re- 
deemer, counted out a few shillings! ! 
Oh! is it any wonder that Heaven’s 
curse should overhang the land, and 
sometimes burst like a thunder-clap 
upon it, when principle is so set at de- 
fiance, and when such abomination is 
committed under England’s sun? 
“ But to return. Such, then, is the 
power and insolence of the Romish 
priesthood. And, in some places, it is 
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felt so very much by the nobility and 
gentry, that they pay in public all man- 
ner of worship to men whom in private 
they abuse, and whom in their hearts 
they detest. This I myself have heard 
and known. I have also seen the high- 
est nobleman of a county take, in the 
public streets, a Romish priest (for 
whom he had not any love) by both 
hands, and shake them so heartily, that 
you would suppose he had met, after a 
jong absence, his dearest friend ; while 
the same person shewed little or no atten. 
tion to the Protestant clergy around bim, 
unless something were to be gained by 
so doing. And their only crime was, 
aud is, that they do not countenance 
hase and time-serving conduct, and that, 
like Micah of old, they never prophecy 
good for those who, forsaking the com. 
mand and truth of God, would set up or 
encourage falsehood in the land. I re- 
member, also, to have seen a gentleman, 
since a member of parliament, walking 
arm in arm, and as if connected by the 
closest tie of friendship, with a most de- 
graded man, an outcast from all society, 
except that of those who court him, be- 
cause he is a powerful tool in the hands 
of the papal priesthood. Never shall I 
forget the impression this made upon my 
mind. I went home sick at heart, and 
thought that I had lived long enough, 
too long, to behold the day when Pro- 
testant principle should be thus prosti- 
tuted to Popish influence. And not very 
long after this the very same gentle- 
man was openly despised, and grossly 
insulted, by this man whom he so 
meanly courted, And he has since been 
turned out of a county which his family 
have represented for, I suppose, half a 
century, if not more: such is the just 
judgment of God, that men should be 
most despised by the unworthy instru- 
ments they use. In most instances the 
priest is keen enough to see that he is 
courted merely for that influence which 
he possesses. This makes him more 
exalted and overbearing. 

** Again—if we required any other 
proof of the papal power in addition to 
this, that nobility and gentry pay a 
mean and often unwilling homage to it, 
it would be found in the vast sums of 
money given by Protestants from time to 
time to build Popish chapels, and to 
educate the youth in Popish error; 
while some, who are thus liberal, are 
very unwilling to assist the Protestant 
clergy in the cause of truth. This 
proves how much the authority of the 
Romish priesthood is felt and acknow. 
ledged, when many are obliged thus to 
bestow large sums of money as a sop to 
Cerberus. Let me mention two facts to 
illustrate this: —The church of the 
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county town of Mayo was condemned, 
thrown down, and a new one com- 
menced, It was about seven years in 
building. The delay was chiefly caused 
by want of funds. ‘The parish did not 
perform its engagements, and many per- 
sons (nobility and gentry) who entered 
their names as subscribers, never made 
good their promises. Now during the 
years that this town was without a 
house for the worship of the true God, 
in ‘ spirit and in truth,’ the Protestant 
nobility and gentry of the county were 
giving large sums of money (some third 
donations) to build the Popish cathedrals 
of Tuam and Ballina. And, indeed, the 
Popish bishops scarcely thank them ; 
for they view their meanness in its pro- 
per light. And just about the time that 
I saw a notice in the public prints ac- 
knowledging twenty-five pounds from 
one gentleman, he told me that he met 
the Romish bishop in Dublin (the very 
mun to whom he gave this subscription), 
and that he passed him by with dignified 
contempt, merely because this gentle- 
man had signed some public document 
which did not meet the approbation of 
his lordship. I could not avoid telling 
this gentleman that I was very glad to 
hear it, and hoped that it might prove a 
useful lesson to him and others who 
were so forward to worship the Popish 
priesthood. 

“‘ Again— part of the parish now 
alluded to was in a very desolate state 
for want of a school. The anxiety of 
the people to have one for their children 
made the state of things more distress- 
ing. The parents were willing to make 
sacrifices ; and one offered the use of a 
house for the purpose. When visiting 
there one day | was so concerned to see 
the people without this blessing, seeing 
that they were so anxious to possess it, 
that I desired a competent person to 
commence the instruction of the chil- 
dren, stating that I would be responsible 
for the first quarter’s salary, and would 
write to the landlord representing the 
state of the place, and the number of 
children of both persuasions anxious to 
have the advantages of which they had 
hitherto been deprived. I never re- 
ceived one line from his lordship respect- 
ing his poor tenants; but some time 
after my application I had a message 
from his agent stating, that, for the fu- 
ture, five pounds per annum would be 
given, hut that nothing could be done 
for the past. This, I need scarcely ob- 
serve, was nothing more than an excuse 
to avoid doing any thing ; for the small 
sum of five pounds could not support the 
school, and the situation, and its being 
removed from other properties, would 
take away any claim which it might 
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otherwise have had on other landlords. 
I must now add, that at the very same 
time that I established this school I saw 
in the public prints an advertisement 
from the Romish priest, acknowledging 
the receipt of ten pounds from this same 
Protestant landlord, to bring up children 
in the knowledge of what he had sworn 
to be idolatry ; and other sums from se- 
veral Protestant gentlemen who did not 
contribute one farthing to support scrip- 
tural schools. The subscription of ten 
pounds would have paid for the instruc- 
tion of twenty-seven Protestant and 
many Roman Catholic children (whose 
parents were most anxious for our 
school) for the term of fifteen months. 

‘* These are but few of the many in- 

_Stances that might be brought forward ; 

but they are quite sufficient to shew that 
the priesthood of Rome possesses un- 
controlled influence in Popery’s do- 
minions in Ireland; and that there, too 
many landlords have, by their conduct, 
established an authority superior to their 
own, to which they themselves must 
now bow the knee. 

‘‘ Having now shewn the influence 
which the Romish priests possess over 
Protestant landlords, let us ask the ques- 
tion— what the poor Romanist thinks of 
this state of things which he daily be- 
holds. Either (he must say) these great 
men are afraid of our priests; and, if 
they fear, must not we tremble before 
them? Or they believe in their hearts 
that ours is the true religion, when they 
bestow so much of their influence and 
wealth to support it, while both are too 
often employed against the clergy and 
religion of Protestants. In either case 
the effect must be to confirm the poor 
deluded Romanist in his apostasy, and 
make him tenfold more the slave of the 
priest than he otherwise should have 
been, and consequently more determined 
to risk every thing, even life, if neces- 
sary, to further the views of those whom 
his superiors so much dread, and make so 
many sacrifices to appease.” —P, 26-32. 


Such are the fruits of the “ concili- 
atory system.” Yet still it goes on: in 
parliament, in the government, and 
among nominal Protestants of every 
description, Popery now extorts aid, 
encouragement, patronage; and all ‘to 
do what? To raise her own power to 
that elevation which will enable her to 
set her foot on the necks, alike of the 
legislature, the government, and the 
nominal Protestant, so assisting her. 

A Protestant and Conservative land- 
holder fancies it his wisest policy not 
to oppose, but to court the priests. If 
he can gain their support, his return 
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for the county will cost him little; 
without it, it will cost him thousands : 
and that, perhaps, to be unsuccessful 
at last. He decides, therefore, on gain- 
ing, if possible, the priests. He gives 
them land on which to build their 
chapels, or school-houses; subscribes 
largely to the erections themselves ; 
and looks coolly on the clergy of that 
faith to which he professes to belong, 
refusing them the least countenance or 
support. 

But how long does this hollow com- 
pact last? Are the priests duped by 
this servility? Not in the least! How 
long, then, does this friendship, so 
purchased, endure? Just until a fa- 
vourable opportunity occurs of shewing 
how lightly the priest estimates such 
interested kindness. Ask Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, of Clare —ask the Brownes, of 
Mayo —ask Sir Henry Parnell — ask 
Spring Rice himself, what sort of gra- 
titude or attachment they reaped for 
all that they had done for the Romish 
priests? Or Mr. Matthewson shall 
answer the question for them. He ob- 
serves a column raised to Spring Rice 
in Limerick, and he says,— 


“‘ T wished to hear a priest’s opinion, 
so I said to the next I met, ‘ Is Mr. Rice, 
then, such a very popular man here ?” 
* He has been, and deserves very well of 
the town for his zeal in promoting its 
interests,’ was the reply. ‘ Has heen! 
what do you mean? Is he not so now? 
what has he done?’ ‘ Nothing; but 
Whigs, at best, are not to be trusted,’ he 
answered : ‘ I could not conscientiously 
interest myself now for a man whose 
object would be to make our support 
contribute to English views and interests.’” 


This is the account given, be it ob- 
served, by one greatly disposed to ad- 
mire the Romish priests. That he has 
falsified the reply he received, no one 
can suppose. Yet, if this be the feel- 
ing shewn by the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic mind in Ireland, what shall 
we say to the hypocritical outcry raised 
by the O’Connell faction, when they 
were lately described as “alien in 
blood, in language, and in religion ?” 

The simple truth is, and it is nothing 
short of madness to close our eyes to 
the fact, that the Romish Church in 
Ireland will never be satisfied to be 
less than the dominant church there ; 
and that Roman Catholic Ireland will 
never sit down content to be governed 
by heretic England. Till their church 


is established on the ruins of Protest- 
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aatism, and their government in the 
hands of Irish Roman Catholics, they 
will continue to “agitate ;” or, in other 
words, to keep the country so near to 
rebellion as to harass the government, 
and still just so far within the line as to 
save their own necks from the halter. 
There may be moments like the 
present, when, seeing the government 
actively employed in doing their work 
— in depressing Protestantism and 
exalting Popery—they will both profess 
and feel a momentary satisfaction. In 
like manner, they erected a pillar to 
Spring Rice in Limerick; but, not 
long after, Rice was compelled to re- 
sign his seat for that town. And just 
so, when the Whigs have gone as far in 
their present course as they can go, 
without utterly shocking the mind and 
heart of England, the priests will turn 
round on them, scoff at all they have 
done, and tell them plainly, that a man 
who sells himself to the devil is not at 
liberty, just when he chooses, to stop 
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in the midst of his allotted task, or to 
endeavour to abandon his compact. 
The Romish priests in Ireland mean 
nothing less than the entire reconquest 
of the island to their church. You 
may “conciliate’”’ them any day, for 
the present moment, by some substan- 
tial concession ;—— just as the woman 
satisfied the pursuing wolves, by cast- 
ing her child into their jaws. But the 
wolves renewed their pursuit when the 
infant was devoured ; and so will the 
Irish priests perpetually renew their 
demands, as step by step the vantage 
ground is surrendered to them, and 
the probability of a full and entire 
triumph becomes more clear. Mean- 
while, much evil attends this foolishly 
protracted absurdity, Far wiser were 
it either to resolve, once for all, to 
make a stand at all hazards; or else, 
if all must be surrendered, to evacuate 
the island at once, and to withdraw 
the Protestant population out of the 
reach of the threatened Inquisition. 
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‘« Tn the name of our God will we set up our banners.”—Psalm xx. 5. 
“ Sir Robert Peel said, they were answerable to God.’’—Speech of Mr. O’Connetu. 


In the name of the Lord we have set up our banners, 

In the cause of our Country, our King, and our God ; 
While they wave o’er the halls of our fathers’ old manors 
We never will swerve from the paths they have trod. 

The blood in our veins has descended, through ages, 
From England’s first champions of freedom and right, 

Whose deeds are enshrined in her history’s pages — 
Their firmness in council, their boldness in fight. 


In the name of the Lord we have set up our banners, 
And taken our stand by the altar and throne ; 
To crush to the earth all the miscreant fanners 
Of treason, rebellion, and discord, we own. 
Yet say not, vile slave! while thy utmost we’re braving, 
That we're reckless, like thee, of the path we have trod ; 
Though we scorn to attend to thy insolent raving, 
We know for our course we must answer to God. 





GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. [September, 
No. LXXVI. 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 

SuakesPeare and ArisropHaNnes may well be sufficient precedents for Mr. 
Knowles’s performing in his own plays. He has too much good sense to expect 
us to say that we imagine that his plays will cut as great a figure in the world as 
Hamlet or the Knights; but there is some good stuff in them, nevertheless. He 
is to Beaumont and Fletcher what those literary brothers are to Shakespeare. 
Let him not think that this is a niggard allowance of praise. 

He derives his name from a man who could write a comedy, though he did 
not soar into regions of blank verse, or else from the lexicographical papa of the 
red-snouted author of the School for Scandal. We do not know that he is related 
to the Sheridan family, though we think we have heard he is ; but, at all events, 
he and his father share between them the glories of the elder Thomas and 
Richard Sheridan: Knowles pére writing dictionaries ; Knowles fils, comedies. 
Both are from the same country, “the first flower of the earth, the first gem of the 
sea,” as the men who make the flower to stink, and the gem to dim to the lack- 
lustre of an oyster-shell, are fond of calling the country cursed by their birth ; 
and we understand that our dramatist dates his origin from that beautiful city 
called Cork, where his father instructed the juvenile minds of the rising Corcagians, 
somewhere in the last decade of the last century, within a few doors of a guartier 
dear to the beefsteak-devouring population of that city, Fishamble Lane. Among 
the pupils of this seminary was, we believe, the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
to whom, it is to be presumed, he communicated the secret of pronouncing the 
canine letter, R, in the manner which distinguishes that now retired orator. 

Of the movements of the elder Knowles we know nothing more; of those of 
the younger Knowles, we scarcely know any thing at all. He is a tolerably good 
actor, and would be voted much better if his fame as a dramatic writer did not 
stand in the way. People are unwilling to allow supereminent merit in two 
capacities to any man; and if Farren were to write the Hunchback, it would be 
said that he did wrong in jeopardying his well-earned histrionic fame by producing 
a middling comedy. He may console himself by reflecting, that the highest part 
which Shakespeare himself ventured to attempt was the Ghost of Hamlet — or, 

erhaps, Old Adam, in As you like it ; and yet no one but professed inquirers 
into our dramatic history knows who was the Hamlet or the Rosalind that drew 
down thunders of applause, while the author was, in a mediocre manner, getting 
through a third-rate part. 

He thinks proper to be a Whig, and he makes speeches on that side of the 
question sufficiently absurd. Now this, in all men, or imitations of men, wrong, 
is in Sheridan Knowles peculiarly culpable. All actors and dramatists worth a 
fig’s end have been, in all ages, essentially Tory. They were Cavaliers, and 
fought like the best of Cavaliers, in the days of Charles ; and such should ever 
be their characteristic politics. They are engaged in visibly representing all the 
honourable and noble emotions of the soul for public admiration, and of holding 
up to general contempt all that is mean and base. How, then, is it possible that 
they can look otherwise than with contempt on the swindling Sir Giles Overreaches, 
the blustering Pistols, the lying Parolleses, the stupid Dogberries, the Morpeth- 
visaged Apollo Belvis, the battered Lord Oglevies, the dinner-hunting Sylvester 
Daggerwoods, the begging Jack Rags, the parodies upon Jack Cade, and so forth, 
who compose the cabinet and its tail? But in Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s case the 
matter is still worse. In the name of Melpomene and all her sisters we put it to 
him, who can write a play, to say bonestly and truly what is his opinion of a 
party which is led by the author of Don Carlos, in which the author of the Siege 
of Constantinople, or something ef the same kind, holds a conspicuous place ; 
and which sends Mulgrave, whom Knowles would not employ as cad to a call- 
boy in any theatre, to govern his native country in the badly filled cast of first 
gentleman. He must despise the whole troop; and his pretended acquiescence 
in their politics is merely professional. It is only a piece of acting. If other- 
wise, he must resemble his own hero, Master Walter; only, that the Hunchback 
had only an unfortunate twist in his body, while its author has the unfortunate 
twist in his mind. 

It would be awfully wrong were we to conclude this page without saying 
that the gentleman opposite is one of the best of good fellows. 
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BACCIHANALIA MEMORABILIA. 


BY NIMROD. 
No. IV. 


DRINKING EXPERLENCES CONTINUED. 


Ir was well said by Seneca, that every 
man should endeavour to leave some- 
thing behind him which may prove 
useful to society,—in compensation, 
perhaps, for the injuries he may have 
inflicted upon it. His tyrant emperor 
having stripped him of every thing, he 
bequeathed his Life to posterity for an 
example ; but mine, I fear, would be a 
worthless legacy, unless it were as a 
beacon, to warn others from the rocks 
and whirlpools which I had not the 
foresight, or, I may rather say, the 
prudence, to steer clear of myself. I 
have, however, the satisfaction of being 
told that, although it is not my pro- 
vince to reform the age, good may be 
the result of ** Nimrod’s Memorabilia 
Bacchanalia,”"—not so much from the 
exposure of the evils of wine-bibbing 
as trom the advantages and benefits set 
somewhat conspicuously forth in them 
ofa temperate life. Believing, then, as 
I do believe, that in the active, practical, 
and useful operations of society, and 
the various arts of life, my countrymen 
leave far in the shade all other nations 
whom I have as yet been enabled to form 
an opinion of; and having witnessed, 
as I have, so many of the cleverest of 
them spoiled by excess in drinking, it 
would indeed be a satisfaction to be 
able to persuade myself that I may be 
the means of contributing, in however 
small a degree, to check what has, I 
fear, heen too truly designated, “ the 
besetting sin of the English people.” 
Morally speaking--since the days of 
Lot and his naughty daughters — of all 
social evils, drunkenness has been pro- 
ductive of most crime ; and physically 
speaking, to use a homely phrase, it 
spoils a man for every thing. Again, 
—see the reproaches that have been cast 
upon it by all writers, of all ages, and 
of all nations, from the mention of the 
drunkards of Ephraim to the present 
day. They are not exaggerated by 
Pliny, in his striking portrait of a con- 
firmed drunkard ; and the severest re- 
proach that Llomer makes Achilles cast 
upon Agamemnon is, that he was 
éwobeers, or stupidly drunk. That it is 
the parent of most other popular vices 
is admirably set forth in a humorous 
VOL, XIV. NO, LXXXI,. 








tale, written originally in Latin, of the 
dying man and his three sons. One 
was a gamester, another an insatiable 
whoremaster, and the third a con- 
firmed drunkard,—the most criminal 
of which was to be disinherited 
under his will. The cause being 
heard before the judges of the day, 
and after the manner of mutual re- 
crimination, the verdict was given 
against the drunkard, as the most vi- 
cious character of the three,—fortifying 
that verdict by numerous examples, 
as well as representing the unhappy 
sot not only useless to mankind, and 
worthless to himself, but in considera- 
tion of his crime leading to the com- 
mission of the other two. 

But away with moralising for the 
present! I will now more fully illus- 
trate the homely phrase of men 
“ spoiled,” that is, made useless, by 
drinking to excess, and I will do so by 
examples drawn from the living and 
from the dead; and, although it is 
said no man since Julius Cesar should 
be allowed to speak of himself, I must 
again allude to myself, as also to those 
of my own blood. From what cause 
was it that I was able to assert, in one 
of my former papers, that at the age of 
fifty-seven I felt equal to the same 
fatigue, had the same alacrity of spirit, 
the same activity of body, and the same 
powers of digestion that I had at the 
age of thirty-seven? How was it that 
my father, although he moved in the 
gay circles of life till the age of forty- 
five, when he married, lived to the age 
of eighty-six, and at the age of eighty- 
two was equal to all the enjoyments of 
life? Why, by adhering to generally 
temperate habits both in eating and 
drinking, and avoiding spirituous li- 
quors. My father having been an only 
son, I can go no further in his line. I 
had, however, four maternal uncles, all 
of whom may be said to have com- 
mitted voluntary suicide; three of the 
four having drunk themselves to death, 
as the terin is, before they reached their 
fortieth year ; and the other never saw 
his fiftieth, from the same cause. But 
the first three, “own brothers” to my 
mother, as we say on the turf, deserve 
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particular notice, forasmuch as they 
were all six-feet men, of great physical 
powers, and of finely proportioned 
frames,-— so much so, indeed, in the 
case of one of them,as to acquire for him 
at Oxford the name of “ leg Wynn.”* 
Moreover, he could take up a table in 
his teeth, and carry it round a room, 
and thrash the best man in the Uni- 
versity, whether gownsman or raff! 
But was there not some physiological 
cause, some hereditary disease, some 
phthisical taint, to account for the pre- 
mature deaths of these brawny young 
Welchmen? None; their two sisters set 
this question at rest. One of them— 
the mother of eight children, seven of 
whom, including myself, are still alive, 
—attained the age of seventy-three; and 
the other—the mother of four children, 
two of whom are still alive—is now 
heartwhole, and well, in her ninety- 
second year! Now, reader, was this 
suicide? If not, will you give it a 
name? Then, pursuing the dead, and 
despite of the proverb, “ de mortuis,” 
&c., have you read the Life of the late 
John Mytton, which the talented editor 
of the Literary Gazette says, “ will be 
read with advantage by every young 
man in the country?” and if you are 
an old man it will do you no harm. 
You will there find the following strik- 
ing, if not appalling, fact,—namely, 
that the strongest frame and soundest 
constitution given by nature to man 
cannot withstand the destructive effects 
of twenty years repeated excesses in 
wine and brandy. Reader, are you a 
sportsman, and somewhere about my 
own age? Ifso, look back, and call to 
your mind how many good sportsmen 
have been spoiled by drink; and, on 
the other hand, observe how many 
have continued to be good sportsmen 
to a late period of their lives, by a 
temperate enjoyment of wine. For 
example,—see a Musters, an Assheton 
Smith, an Isham, a Musgrave, and a 
Peyton, still among the best and boldest 
horsemen of the present age ; and think 
ofa Lynedoch, a Lockley, or a Dorset ; 
and remember what they have done in 
the saddle, in almost extreme old age! 
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Who that has hunted in Oxfordshire 
can efface from his recollection a vic- 
tim to the bottle in that county, in the 
person of one of the neatest horsemen, 
the best sportsmen, the cleverest coach- 
men, and most gentlemanlike men of 
his day! Again, when I turn towards 
Shropshire, another martyr to the bottle 
presents itself—a quondam master of 
foxhounds. Had I been called upon 
during his lifetime for a model of, 
to my eye, a handsome Englishman, 
coming under the denomination of a 
country gentleman and a sportsman, 
the person I allude to should have sat 
for that model. Had I been asked to 
define the form and proportions of the 
human frame most likely to sustain 
health and life to the latest period al- 
lotted by nature to man, his should 
have been those by which I would have 
formed my rule. But nothing mortal 
can resist a suicidal hand. This hand- 
some Englishman, this fine sportsman, 
this clever man, and most entertaining 
companion, fell like a flower before the 
scythe, at the early age of forty-five, 
another victim to the life-destroying 
bottle !! 

But of all men in the world, as far 
as the enjoyment of their pursuits is 
concerned, it most behoves sports 
to be temperate. Independently of 
of nerve, all bodily capability is 
stroyed—at all events, very consider- 
ably weakened — by repeated excesses 
in wine. How admirably is the pic- 
ture of a drinking sportsman drawn in 
the character of James I., and his “ cup 
of comfort,” or his hunting bottle, in a 
note to the tenth chapter of the For- 
tunes of Nigel. Roger Coke says of bim, 
that “ he became so lazy and unwieldy, 
that he was trussed on horseback in the 
field; and as he was set so he would 
ride, without stirring himself in the 
saddle ; nay, when his hat was set upon 
his head, he would not take the trouble 
to alter it, but it sat as it was put on.” 

Again, reader, have you been, like 
myself, an amateur of the coach-box? 
If about my own age, you may have 
seen—and if younger, it may do you 
no harm to hear of—-a coachman on the 


* The following fact, in corroboration of this assertion, was told me by an old 


Welsh squire, who witnessed it. 


The county of Merioneth having been ver 


severely contested, it was necessary to place a guard at the gate of the castle yard, 
at Harlech, the county town, in:which the voters on one side were assembled. My 
uncle, it appeared, was on the opposite one ; and on his being seen approaching, 
a voice was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Double the guard at the gate; there is Bob Wynn 


coming, three parts drunk,” 
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London and Worcester mail, named 
Taylor, who drove from Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh to Worcester, doubling the 
ground every day. He was one of the 
few flash coachmen of his time; re- 
markably clean in his person, particu- 
larly correct in his conduct, carried a 
very civil tongue, and was one of the 
very safest and best mail-coachmen I 
ever sat by the side of on the road. Now, 
mark his fate. He commenced his fatal 
career with one glass of hot rum-and- 
water, on his ground; then advanced 
to two; and so onward, progressively, 
until it began to tell upon him: but 
still no one ever saw him drunk, nor 
was he even generally suspected of 
drinking to excess. It, however, told 
upon him so effectually, that he was 
obliged to give up the box; and he 
took a public-h@use, in which he soon 
ended his days, at about the age of 
thirty-five. Being very often on the 
box with him, I was enabled to watch 
the progress of the slow poison that 
was consuming this fine young man,— 
for he was above the common stature, 
and of a very agreeable aspect. The 
first symptoms I observed was the 
want of his usual nerve, when an 
difficulty presented itself; and he had 
some queer cattle to deal with, like- 
wise one very bad hill to descend. The 
next was, his inability to wear boots,— 
fot his legs became swollen at the ankles, 
and, as it were, hung over his shoes. 
I was myself a young man at the time 
I am alluding to, and this coachman’s 
case made a lasting impression upon 
me, and the more so for having a re- 
spect for him in his calling. But what 
nerves, or what constitution, can stand 
long against hot rum-and-water, bad, no 
doubt, of its kind? Who remembers 
Jack White, on the Devonport mail, 
one of the strongest and boldest drags- 
men of present times? The answer to 
my inquiry after him lately was, that 
he had taken to drinking, and had not 
nerve enough for a pair-horse coach! 
But is there any situation in life 
that drunkenness does not mar? The 
excesses of soldiers are partly attributed, 
by the Duke of Wellington, to women ; 
but the parent of crime with them is 
drinking to excess. And it was al- 
ways so, since the time that Turnus at- 
tacked the Trojan camp. We cannot 
wonder, then, at the Lacedemonians of 
old forbidding the use of strong wines 
during their campaigns. Neither was 
it without a good effect that amongst 
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other ancient nations the dietetic sci- 
ence formed a considerable part of 
their morality; and that even among 
the Greeks, at the Areopagus, important 
affairs were examined fasting, it being 
found that turbulence and confusion 
were the result of post-prandial deli- 
berations. The Scriptures inform us 
that both priest and prophet have erred 
through strong drink; aud although 
Sine Cerere et Baccho, friget lex,” 
may be an old proverb, it is said that 
many of the clauses of our acts of par- 
liament smell stronger of the bottle 
than of the lamp. Indeed, I once saw 
a noble lord, a schoolfellow of mine, 
since dead, rise in the House of Com- 
mons to make a speech when he was 
in a much fitter state to be put to bed, 


—for he could scarcely articulate his 
words. 


“ Lingua et tardescit ; lingua sepulta 
mero.” 


To the literary man hard drinking 
is destruction. He rises after a de- 
bauch with a confused head, and nerves 
and memory unstrung; has no steadi- 
ness of purpose, and, consequently, gets 
behind hand with his task. Then 
comes the rub. He pays back with 
usury the hours he has lost; he draws 
too hard upon his powers; and though 
brilliant may be his sun, it generally 
declines in the morning of his days. 
I could produce many instances in 
proof of this assertion ; and, although a 
scribbling magaziner like myself may 
have no pretensions to be classed with 
“ literary men,” I can speak from ex- 
perience of the evils of paying back 
lost hours with usury. Bodily exer- 
tion never brought me to a stand-still ; 
but more than once have I been so ex- 
hausted by writing, when driven into a 
corner for time, that I could not have 
written six more lines for as many 
pounds sterling ! 

I have been drawing on my recol- 
lection for persons of my acquaintance 
reclaimed from a habit of hard drink- 
ing, and my list amounts but to three. 
I believe, however, that of all the 
slaves of Satan the drunkard least fre- 
quently escapes out of his snare. In 
fact, he can seldom put on resolution to 
do so,—for, as was said of the drunken 
Nabal, his heart dies within him, and 
becomes as a stone, when the wine is 
gone out of him, and he is not himself 
again until the diffusive stimulus is re- 
newed. The mention of this, however, 
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reminds me of an anecdote of a very 
old friend of mine, now in his grave, 
who, like Nabal, was greatly addicted 
to follow strong drink. He was a 
sportsman ; and ‘making his appearance 
in the New Forest Hunt, Hampshire, 
in which he was a great favourite, at 
the usual period of spring hunting, he 
was greeted by his friends at the cover 
side, as he was always wont to be. 
But so downcast was his countenance, 
so grave his deportment, and so unlike 
was he to himself in former years, that 
the question was put to him whether 
any thing serious had befallen him ? 
“ Nothing of that sort,” was his reply ; 
but I am quite an altered character: I 
have left off drinking.” “ Indeed!” 
said one of the party, “rather astounded 
at the assertion; ‘* and since when ?” 
“ Since two o'clock this morning” was 
my poor friend’s facetious rely, his 
countenance resuming its usual cast, 
which, indeed, was the very type of 
good-humour and mirth. Alas, poor 
man! he did leave off drinking soon 
afterwards, for his reason, that noblest 
gift of God to man, left him, and he 
died in a lunatic asylum ! 

Dr. Paley, indeed, in his excellent 
chapter on drunkenness, in his fourth 
book of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy—although, like the great moralist, 
Johnson, he is somewhat indulgent 
towards a vice to which society is in- 
dulgent (and there is certainly some- 
thing of social goodness in it)—admits 
the extreme difficulty of overcoming 
the passion for drinking, especially in 
cases where it is indulged in to sottish- 
ness, which he emphatically denounces 
as “the basest degradation to which 
the faculties and dignity of human 
nature can be reduced.” He that at- 
tempts to conquer it must bring all his 
resolution to the task ; or, like Virgil’s 
boatman rowing against the stream — 


‘* Si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in preseps prono rapit al- 
veus amni.” 


Paley’s distinction, however, between 
the casual falling into what he liberally 
denominates “a social and festive vice,” 
is well set forth in these words : —* It 
is one thing,” says he, “ to be drunk, 
and another to be a drunkard ;” and he 
is equally correct in saying, that drunk- 
enness is a local vice, found to prevail 
not only in certain countries, but in 
certain districts of a country. By this 
time, perhaps, there may be a reform in 
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them ; but some years back I could 
have drawn a pretty correct line through 
three approximating counties, which 
would most accurately have confirmed 
the assertion of our moral philosopher. 
He is likewise correct in attributing 
this to popular examples, of whom | 
could bring a very ample list. But 
this leads me to one more reflection. 
Seneca says, the passions that tyrannise 
most over us are not those which are 
born with us, and, therefore, as strang- 
ers, they may be more easily banished, 
Now, no man is born wiih the passion 
for strong drink ; but the irresistible 
force of this passion, when acquired, is 
a powerful illustration of the old and 
fly-blown maxim, that use becomes 
second nature. 

It has always been to me a matter 
for surprise, that example does not 
operate more powerfully than we find 
it does in deterring persons from hard 
drinking; and that, leaving out of the 
question the inability to enjoy most of 
the other pleasures of life which the hard 
drinker subjects himself to, the dread- 
fully painful diseases, and the too often 
lingering death, produced by drunken- 
ness, do not cause him to pause, before 
he runs headlong to meet them. Per- 
haps, the coffin and the skull, handed 
about at the feasts in years of ancient 
times, might have had that effect ; but 
in my experience of mankind I have 
not found that the sight of the tremu- 
lous hand, or even paralytic limb, has 
acted in terrorem towards warning a 
drunkard of his danger. Had I been 
a drunkard, however—and I was very 
near being one, as has been already 
stated and accounted for by the force of 
habit and example—I think I should 
have been induced to * hold hard” by 
some appalling victims which have 
come under my observation during my 
residence in France. 1 will name one 
case, that of an Irish gentleman, of an- 
cient family and comfortable indepen- 
dance, who, although only in his fifty- 
fourth year, of a remarkably robust 
form for his height, and with an ex- 
panse of chest that promised something 
like a century of existence,. dropped 
into his grave two years back from 
this cause alone. He was my next 
neighbour ; and, finding a kindness of 
disposition and open-heartedness about 
him that I liked, I cultivated his ac- 
quaintance, and we exchanged visits. 
But shall I ever forget the dust visit he 
paid me? Having accidentally called 
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upon me, I prevailed on him to stay 
dinner, as I thought I had something 
which he might relish, and his appetite 
was delicate to an extreme. But all 
the dainties of an Apicius were of no 
avail to him,—for his powers of di- 
gestion were destroyed, neither had he 
any inclination to eat. Then the sequel 
—dreadful to contemplate. Three days 
afterwards he took to his bed; and at 
the end of six months of most severe 
suffering 1 followed his remains to the 
grave. 

Among the negative precepts of a 
very ancient people, “* Thou shalt not 
drink strong drinks” was one. Wine, 
however, having lost its power over 
this unfortunate gentleman's stomach, 
he had yielded to the practice of drink- 
ing spirits,—a practice by which it is 
admitted the health, morals, and cir- 
cumstances of the middling and lower 
orders of society, both of his country 
and my own, are suffering to a fearful 
extent. It is a false science that would 
sacrifice the morals of a people to the 
increase of the public revenue; but, 
unfortunately for England, the wants of 
her treasury have been in great measure 
conducive to the spread of this evil, in 
the duties derived from the manufac- 
ture of cheap gin. Yet this leads me 
to the following remark : Where is gin 
cheaper than in the part of France in 
which I now reside ? And although 
there may be no “ palaces ” to drink it 
in, where are there more houses in 
which cheap spirits may be purchased 
and drunk than are to be found all 
over France? If drunkenness, then, 
is become, as it is said to have become, 
the besetting sin of the lower orders of 
the British people, is it become so 
from the fact of there being splendidly 
fitted-up houses for them to get drunk 
in, although without a chair to sit 
themselves “dow n upon, or because gin 
is cheap? Certainly not. I am 
enabled to say, that a five years’ resi- 
dence in France has convinced me, 
that a multiplicity of gin-shops, and 
the cheapness of gin, or any other ar- 
dent spirits, do not necessarily tend to- 
wards making a drunken people. Is it 
not notorious that, in all towns and 
villages in France about every sixth 
door leads you into a liquor-shop; and 
that even in Calais, said to be 50 per 
cent beyond the mean prices of the 
Continent in all consumable articles, 
strong brandy is to be had at one 
shilling per quart, and gin for still 
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less? Notwithstanding this, with the 
exception of the undrawn conscripts, 
whose joy at their escape naturally 
leads them into some excesses once 
in the course of the year, I have not 
seen a hundred Frenchmen drunk in 
the streets or roads during five years’ 
residence amongst them, and in the 
neighbourhood of a very populous 
town ; neither did I see one intoxi- 
cated person in the streets of Paris 
during eight days’ residence in that 
crowded city a few months back, and 
that during the period of horse-racing 
and fétes. Was there one drunken 
Frenchman to be seen in the streets of 
Calais during the late grand Musical 
Festival, which lasted two days, and 
at which thousands of strangers from 
other parts of France were assembled ? 
No, friend Yorke, the causa caus@ is 
not in gin-palaces or in cheap gin; the 
people—-the common people of Eng- 
land, if T may be allowed so to term 
them—are unhappy. They have been 
tampered with ; their minds have been 
unsettled by that demon on earth, the 
** schoolmaster abroad.” He has dis- 
appointed them; he has raised their 
mind from its low estate, but left their 
body more grovelling than before ; and, 
as Burke foretold of him when I was a 
child, he has caused the poor man to 
calculate wealth which he cannot pos- 
sess, and to dream of happiness which 
he cannot enjoy. Nor is this solely 
applicable to large towns. The rural 
population— and I watched them nar- 
rowly during the last ten years I resided 
amongst them, in a district purely agri- 
cultural —have likewise suffered from 
this scourge, this inconsiderate diffusion 
of cheap knowledge, which has cor- 
rupted their morals, as well as_be- 
wildered their understandings. They 
have lost much of their domestic cha- 
racter; and instead of, as formerly, 
spending their evenings with their fa- 
milies, they resort to the ale- house, or 
the beer-shop, either to read, or have 
read to them, the anti-every-thing-that- 
is-good (I can find no epithet for it) 
trash that is put before them, and 
which is soon likely to become worse. 
As I said before, reforming the age is 
not my province ; neither would I join 
in querulous declamation against it: 
on the contrary, I admit its general 
superiority over those that are gone 
by; but these remarks have been drawn 
forth from a regard for the country that 
gave me birth, as also by the recollection 
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of the comparatively moral and happy 
state its rural population was to be seen 
in before this demon stalked abroad.* 

It is a lamentable fact, that, exclu- 
sive of crime and misery, the per- 
sonal appearance of the lower orders 
in London, and other large towns, 
has been altered by this gin-drinking 
system. Formerly, if their dress were 
mean and their faces dirty, still there 
was to be seen, in the complexion of 
six out of ten men of a certain age, 
some remains of their natural com- 

lexion. In fact, their faces might 
be said to have exhibited a not un- 
pleasing admixture of black and red, 
whereas now it is changed to black 
and white, or a deadly pallid hue. 
That of the wine or ale-drinker’s face 
is wholesome, compared with that of 
the spirit-drinker, 


(“« Cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, and cloves, 
That's it that gives me this jolly red 
nose,’’) 


who can always be detected by his 
countenance, and the glassy appearance 
of his eyes. In short, what may be 
called the spirit-drinking disease can 
be said now to have a place in noso- 
logical arrangement ; and, next to dis- 
tress of mind, it is found to be the 
prevailing cause of madness. 

The worst feature in the case of those 
who habituate themselves to the immo- 
derate use of ardent spirits is, that they 
seek a cure for the disorders produced 
by them in the very source of those dis- 
orders—a treacherous palliative of the 
ailment, which is sure to return the 
next day. Thus the basis of Dr. Solo- 
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mon’s nostrum, under the entrapping 
appellation of Balm of Gilead, was 
spirit of wine, which was greedily 
swallowed by those whose stomachs 
were injured by hard drinking. But 
what will such persons not swallow in 
the shape of spirits, when labouring 
under that “ faintness and oppression, 
circa precordia, which it exceeds the 
ordinary patience of human nature to 
endure,’+ but which invariably is the 
result of a long continuance in that 
practice. When the late Mr. Mytton 
was forbidden the use of any spirituous 
liquors in his illness, he drank the 
Eau de Cologne that he pretended he 
required for the use of his person ex- 
ternally, until the quantity consumed 
raised the suspicions of his attendants ; 
and, in the openness of his heart, he 
confessed that he had swallowed it! 
But a young woman in London, I find, 
beat him hollow, the other day. I have 
heard of “ a tooth for a tooth, and an 
eye for an eye,” typically representa- 
tive of retributive justice ; but I never 
thought I should hear of a young Eng- 
lishwoman selling her teeth for gin, 
which this young woman did. Then, 
again, but a short time previously, a 
melancholy scene of depravity was ex- 
posed in the other sex. It appeared 
that a party of young men were in the 
habit of meeting in a certain tap-room 
in the city of London, and after having 
consumed all their ready money in gin, 
sent their clothes to the pawnbrokers, 
swallowed the proceeds of them, and 
returned to their homes nearly in a 
state of nakedness! 

Colonel Thompson (as I read lately 





* Iam aware that I may subject myself to animadversion, by opposing the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the lowest grades of society ; but, as Sir Francis Burdett 


once said, ‘‘ Give me not theory, but results.” 


I have now before me a statement 


of persons committed for various crimes, in England and Wales, during ten years, 
namely, from 1825 to 1834, inclusive, and it stands thus : 


Grand total, 1825 . 
18354 . 


Ditto. . 


14,437 
22,451. 


Here is a balance of one part in three against the ends of the diffusion of cheap 


knowledge, which is evidently the correction of morals. 
I have Cobbett on my side, a man who wrote from what he saw and knew. 


But I stand not alone here. 


Then, 








again, I heard Sir John Vaughan’s charge to the grand jury of Kent, in the criminal 
court of that county, in March last. ‘‘ 1 have been a public servant,” said his lord- 
ship, emphatically, ‘* upwards of ten years, but, in the whole course of my experience, 
never do I remember to have seen a more dreadful catalogue of crime than that which 
now lies before me. The sanguine supporters of education certainly thought that 
ignorance was the chief cause of crime, and that the diffusion of knowledge tended 
to prevent it. But | agree in the observations made in an eloquent and admirable 
discourse by the learned divine (the sheriff's chaplain) on my right hand, that unless 
that knowledge was based on sound religious principles, it too frequently furnished 
motives to mischief and crime.” These words were nearly echoed the other day by 
M. — a peer of France, in the French chamber. 

+ Paley. 
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in the News London journal) says, he 
has seen more disgraceful scenes of 
filthy drunkenness among the rich, 
than he has ever seen among an 
assembly of operatives. No doubt he 
has, because I should imagine he has 
oftener been in the society of the 
former than of the latter; neither do I 
attempt to refute his assertion. Never- 
theless, a gentleman drunk, and a work- 
ing man drunk, do not exactly stand 
in the same degree of reprehension— 
at all events, not exactly in the same 
light as to consequences. The one 
may exhibit “ the frolic spirit of the 
bowl,” and commit many excesses 
while under the influence of wine ; 
but the “ fas atque nefas” that Horace 
speaks of, are too often alike indifferent 
to the other, under the Circean spells 
of gin or beer ;— proved by the fact, 
that the greatest part of those crimes 
which blacken the character of human 
wickedness—arson and murder, in 
particular— have not been perpetrated 
until the perpetrators of them have for- 
tified their courage by the aid of strong 
drink ; and most of the great robberies 
in the country are traceable to the same 
cause. 
“« They were red-hot with drinking ; 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the 
ground 
For kissing of their feet.” 
Tempest, Act iv. sc. 1. 
Such is the forcible description given 
by our immortal bard of a party issuing 
forth from their cups, ripe for mischief. 
But does not the rich man rather en- 
courage the poor man to drink! If he 
gives him a shilling, he says, ‘ Here’s 
a shilling to drink ;” and a shilling will 
now make him as drunk as a Jord. 
This was humorously alluded to the 
other day in the French chamber. 
Prince Charles de Rohan stated that 
he had given an old grenadier six 
francs “ to drink his health,” accom- 
panied by a recommendatory letter to 
a friend to give him employment. He 
executed his orders so faithfully, said 
the prince, that the person to whom he 
recommended him would have nothing 
to say to him, owing to the dreadful 
state of intoxication in which he pre- 
sented himself before him. Then who 
forbears laughter at the sight of a 
drunken fellow in the streets? It is 
often impossible to do so, any more 
than at the dialogue between Iago and 
Cassio, from Shakespeare’s pen; and 
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a most amusing scene was witnessed by 
myself, a short time back, in the town 
of Calais. An English sailor, ina state 
of extreme intoxication, was lying on 
his back in the street, his face and head 
bleeding profusely from his wounds by 
falling on the stones. The police hu- 
manely placed him on a hand-barrow, 
with a view of carrying him to his 
quarters. They did not, however, pro- 
ceed far with their load, when Jack, 
opening his eyes, threw himself vio- 
lently on the pavement, exclaiming, 
with an oath, that “no Frenchman 
should carry him.” He was replaced 
on the barrow ; but there was not the 
power to keep him there, as he was an 
unusually powerful man, and his falls 
had the effect of sobering him. But 
I witnessed a richer scene than this 
with a drunken man, some years ago, 
in the suburbs of Dublin. He was lying 
on his face, by the road side, apparently 
in a state of physical unconsciousness. 
“ He is dead,” said a countryman of 
his, who was looking at him. ‘ Dead!” 
replied another, who had turned him 
with his face uppermost; “ by the 
Powers, I wish 1 had just half his 
disase !”’—in other words, a moiety of 
the whisky he had drunk. 

A cure for this evil, however, is now 
said to be at hand; and undoubtedly it 
has worked wonders in the New World, 
if all be true that we have heard. I 
allude to the Temperance Societies, of 
which some lately published statistics 
have shewn one half of the male popu- 
lation of America are members. It is 
also stated that four thousand distil- 
leries have ceased operations in that 
country ; some from the conscientious 
conviction of the owners of them, that 
to distil a poison, and, above all, a 
moral poison, is a crime ; and others, 
from the demand for the produce of 
them having ceased. Twelve hundred 
drunkards are said to have been re- 
claimed, from this cause alone, in a 
short space of time ; a diminution of 
sick or mad persons, by thousands, is 
another result ; and, whether bound to 
the icy sea or the torrid zone, American 
sailors have been induced to dispense 
with their grog. Newspapers, likewise, 
are devoted to advocate this temperance 
reformation, and to blazon it forth to 
the world. All this sounds well and 
inviting; but to me there is something 
exceedingly snobbish in the idea of a 
man enrolling himselfin a Temperance 
Society. In fact, it appears to be only 
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one remove from putting the setting 
muzzle on the racehorse, or chaining 
his head to the rack, to prevent his 
gorging himself with food. No; I 
should be sorry to see my countrymen 
submitting their reason and conduct 
to such thraldom as this, and binding 
themselves—supposing it does bind 
them—to relinquish one of the great 
enjoyments of life, namely, the mode- 
rate enjoyment of the bottle with their 
friends, which the law of nature admits 
of. Besides, | doubt the permanent 
effect of these temperance societies, 
since even legislative efforts have been 
known to fail. Czsar enacted a sump- 
tuary law for his degenerate Romans, 
but he found it easier to corrupt 
than restrain them. That humbug, 
Mahomet, to be sure, proscribed the 
use of wine, and a considerable part of 
the globe abjured it, at his command. 
But, as Gibbon says, “ these painful 
restraints are, doubtless, infringed by 
the libertine and eluded by the hypo- 
crite ;” and it was only in his character 
of legislator and prophet that Mahomet 
himself abjured wine ; for, as the same 
elegant historian says of him, “ in his 
private conduct he indulged the appe- 
tites of a man, and abused the claims 
of a prophet.” But, away with all 
fanatics, and their kill-joy attempts at 
depriving the human mind of free will, 
and muzzling the English people, who 
have lately, in one instance, so wisely 
resisted them on the threshold! At 
the very sight of them, says one of 
her historians, philosophy abandoned 
Greece to return thither no more. Vir- 
tues as well as vices are constitutional. 
A dull imagination and a cold heart 
ensure the possession of some of the 
former, amongst which we may safely 
name temperance ; whereas, a warm 
imagination and great sensibility of 
heart too often lead to the other ex- 
treme; but against which man’s rea- 
son, if he exerts it in earnest, will at 
length avail. 
The poet says,— 
“* Our bane and physic the same earth 
bestows, 
And near the noisome nettle blooms the 
rose.” 
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Thus, brandy, which makes such havoc 
with the human race, is at the same 
time in such esteem as a medicine as to 
acquire for it the appellation of “ the 
water of life.” But I could produce 
some dreadful instances of persons be- 
coming confirmed drunkards from be- 
ing ordered to drink brandy-and-water 
instead of wine —formerly a favourite 
prescription of the English M.D. Per- 
haps, the most remarkable of any was 
the case of a physician himself, who re- 

sided at Chester, when I was a boy. 
He was a clever man in his profession, 
an elegant scholar, and temperate al- 
most to an extreme. His digestive 
powers, however, becoming deranged, 
he was induced to drink brandy-and- 
water to restore them; and, mark the 
result! He began with a little, and 
weak ; but, unlike the pyramid, that 
becomes “ beautifully less,” his glass 
increased in an inverted ratio, and his 
measure amounted to two bottles pet 
day of the best Cognac; and he died 
a driveller and a sot! Yet experience 
has shewn that, although I have almost 
every day in my eye living examples 
of the life and soul-destroying effects of 
bad spirits; and although one of our 
celebrated English physicians has pro- 
nounced all spirituous liquors to be 
“the evil spirit,” and will not suffer 
them under his roof, it has been found 
to be a task of some difficulty, and oc- 
cupying a long series of years, to de- 
stroy a naturally sound constitution by 
a daily maximum quantity of really 
good brandy. I can name one remark- 
able instance within my own personal 
knowledge, of a very conspicuous cha- 
racter in the sporting world during the 
last century, and great uncle to one of 
the first sportsmen of the present age. 
His daily allowance of brandy for the 
last fifty years of his life was two bot- 
tles per day. I saw him heart-whole 
and well, in the hunting-field, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his life, and he 
reached his ninety-first! This beats 
the modern Trigongius (as Nivellius 
of Milan was called), of whom I 
spoke in a former paper,* forasmuch 
as the fortress generally yields sooner to 
brandy than to wine; and it appears 


* Since this paper appeared, I have seen a letter from Mr, Clark, the present 


landlord of the Ram’s Head, 


Borough Market, 


Southwark, not only corroborating 


the statement given of the almost unheard-of quantity of wine this person — Mr, Van 


H: um, a Hamburgh merchant—drank, but adding that he (Mr, Clark) 
session of a portrait of him hy Canaletti, of St. Mark’s, Venice 
happy to shew to anv person who might wish to see it. 


is in pos- 
, which he will be 
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Dr. Johnson was of this opinion ; for, 
until he heard that it took a great 
deal of strong punch to make a hard- 
going Scotch lord drunk, he considered 
his life to be in no danger from his 
drinking. This reminds me of one of 
my earliest friends, who died a victim 
to port wine, with the following ex- 
pression constantly in his mouth: “ I 
certainly drink too much wine; but I 
never touch spirits,”— uncouscious, 
perbaps, that in every bottle of his fa- 
vourite liquor he was swallowing a 
fourth part of alcoholic spirit, in ad- 
dition to the genuine strength of 
wine. 

One word more on the great evil of 
gin-drinking, and I have done. It is 
my opinion that it never would have 
arrived at the present height in large 
towns (London excepted), and cer- 
tainly not in small ones, nor in the 
country, had it not been for the almost 
total disappearance of home-brewed 
ale—decidedly the most wholesome 
and nutritious liquor that working peo- 
ple can drink. As to what is called 
“ brewer’s ale,” with a few exceptions, 
I never tasted any that I could make 
myself believe was not impregnated 
with some drug; and that the most 
poisonous drugs are occasionally mixed 
with it I can speak from my own per- 
sonal knowledge of the fact. It is also 
notorious that the human race is de- 
generating in size and strength from 
this cause —the substitution of gin 
for ale—as any sergeant beating up 
for recruits would prove. 

But talk of the tricks of ale-brewers— 
ay, the tricks of horse-dealers! Why, 
if all we read in books written on the 
theory of wines be true, the deceptions 
in wines throw them all into the shade. 
No horse-dealer can make three horses 
out of one horse; whereas, by Mr. 
Cyrus Redding’s late work on this 
subject, it appears that the like profit- 
able multiplication is only a fair average 
of one pipe of the genuine juice of the 
grape. Up to the year 1574, it seems 
the wine we call port was nearly pure 
when it left Portugal, only a very little 
good brandy being allowed to be 
added to it, to prevent its running into 
acetous fermentation on the voyage ; 
but it is now loaded with it to such an 
extent as to contain, on an average, two- 
thirds as much of alcohol, or pure spirit, 
as brandy does. Nor is this the worst 
of it. As the world grows more wicked 
as it grows more wise, the most horri- 
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ble compound in the shape of brandy 
is said now to be mixed up with it from 
the press ; manufactured from all kinds 
of refuse ingredients; and, honest 
souls! it was not their fault if it had 
not been distilled from the pods of the 
locust. Hear this, ye topers of port 
wine, who, like my friend that was 
killed by it, may boast that you never 
drink ardent spirits! although it may 
be true, what Sir Humphrey Davy as- 
sures us, the action of this alcohol on 
the stomach is modified by being 
mixed with the extractive matter it 
meets with in wine. Observe, how- 
ever, that, according with his tables, 
the average quantity of it in port wines 
is a little over 25 per cent, and in the 
best brandy only a little over 53 per 
cent! ‘Nota spoonful of headach in 
a hogshead of this wine,” have I heard 
old port wine drinkers exclaim, in 
praise of a favourite bin; but the va- 
cuum has been made up by either 
gout or the stone. Then, again, it ap- 
pears, in order to subdue all this fire, 
it is necessary to keep the wine so 
long as greatly to deteriorate the ge- 
nuine virtue of the grape. Really, alk 
drinkers of our strong wines should 
read this book of Mr. Redding’s, and 
especially the chapter on their fiery 
adulteration; and, if they are not al- 
ready convinced that there is * death 
in the bottle,” they will no longer be 
sceptics on that point. But it appears 
drugging of wines is of very ancient 
date ; and although, as Martial says, 


‘« Seclus est jugulare Falernum, 
Et dare Campuano toxica seva mero,” 


few nations have been allowed to 
drink of the pure blood of the grape. 
Nevertheless, choice wines have been 
eagerly sought after in all ages of the 
world, and made the theme of glorious 
panegyric, as they will ever continue 
to be. We have, in fact, Bible au- 
thority for this. It celebrates the vines 
of Sorech, and the wines of Heblon and 
Lebanon, and, no doubt, many others 
as well. That of the former was the 
favourite beverage of the Persian kings ; 
and the fragrance of the latter is made 
a type of God’s blessing upon Israel. 
The Greeks had their Maronean, which 
Homer says was fit for gods to drink— 
so rich and unadulterated, and so strong 
as to be mixed with twenty measures of 
water; as also their Phanzan (which 
Virgil calls the king of wines); and 
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others from the famed island of Chios ;* 
not forgetting that of Merve, which Cleo- 
atra displayed at her feast to Cesar. 

e Romans had their Falernian, which, 
according to Virgil, Horace, and others, 
was the best and strongest wine of their 
day, and is supposed to be what is 
now called Lachrime Christi. Of one 
thing, however, we may assure our- 
selves,—although we can have but a 
faint conception of what wine was two 
thousand years ago— namely, that the 
wines of Italy and Greece are now out 
of fashion, as inferior to those of France 
and Germany, and the other countries 
from which Europe is supplied. In the 
time of Homer the vine grew wild in 
the island of Sicily, and most probably 
in the adjacent continent ;+ but a thou- 
sand years afterwards the vineyards of 
Italy arrived at perfection, whatever 
that may have been. The pureness 
and wholesomeness of wine, however, 
depending on the complete process of 
fermentation, the more perfectly that 
process has been understood the purer 
and more wholesome have been the 
wines—those, at least, which have been 
allowed to remain pure. { 

But, how the fashion and taste for 
wines have altered within my recollec- 
tion! Not only has sherry got the 
upper hand of Madeira, Burgundy sel- 
dom asked for, or given; but highly 
flavoured or loaded clarets are fast 
yielding to the unmixed, unadulterated 
Bordeaux wines, not many removes 
from that known throughout France as 
vin ordinaire, or the common wine of 
the country. The palate ofan English- 
man, however, is not immediately re- 

- conciled to this comparatively simple 
beverage. It is evident my own was 
not, as, in describing it to a friend soon 
after my arrival in France, I said, “ it 
appeared all to come out of the same 
cask, so much alike was one bottle of 
it to another ;” and I then accounted 
for the jumble between the words ois 
and e%s—wine and vinegar—in several 
versions of the New Testament, by de- 
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claring that, after the first bottle of it 
was deposited in my stomach, I began 
to think I had swallowed the vinegar 
cruet, by mistake. But my experience 
of this wine, when really good of its 
kind, has more than removed all silly 
prejudices ; and if a man wishes to get 
up in the morning with a clean tongue 
and a clear head—to avoid disease, and 
yet to enjoy his glass, let me recom- 
mend him to the pure Bordeaux wine 
of la belle France. I may add, with 
Horace,— 


** Hic innocentis pocula Lesbii 
Duces sub umbra ;” 


for, if brought to table cool, in the 
summer season, it is a most refreshing 
beverage, and strong enough for any 
one who wishes to retain his reason. 
It resembles, it is true, the oivdgsoy, 
the little wine of Atheneus to which 
Bacchus gave é@riawey, or immunity 
from drunkenness ; but drunkenness is 
certainly not the end for which wine 
was intended ; although that to which 
I allude will accomplish it, if enough 
of it be drunk. ‘The price in this 
country does not exceed two francs the 
bottle, from the merchant. 

Amongst other changes, that in the 
most approved age of wines has been 
great. Provided the vintage have been 
a good one, no port wine drinker wishes 
his to have exceeded its eighth year; 
so that the lately esteemed epithet, 
“ old,” has lost its charm here. Old 
hock has also given way to young hock, 
so that it is no longer seniores priores 
there. George IV. reversed this order 
of things ; and who could dispute his 
taste?§ The same may be said of 
clarets ; and well, indeed, may be it 
said, for, unless they be the growth of 
some peculiarly good season, they will 
not keep to becoine old. The ancients 
did not, it seems, like old wine, which 
they compared with an old man who 
had lost his strength by age ; and Pliny 
goes so far as to condemn it after its 
twentieth year. Still, judging from a 


* Virgil calls these wines (vina Arvisia) nectar; and makes Menelaus offer 


them to Daphnis —alias, to Casar—as superexcellent. 


Horace also speaks of the 


wines of Cecubum as fit for priests’to drink—not bad judges, no doubt, in those 


days. 
t See Odyss., 1. ix. v. 358. 


tA writer on wines says, “‘ When we see a man call for a bottle of pale sherry, 
over which he is smacking his lips, and squinting through the glass, he little dreams, 
perhaps, of cherry-laurel water, gum besoin, and alum-cake, which he is uncon- 


sciously swallowing.” 


§ It must be observed that it is the Hock wine, of the growth of a very warm, 


and, consequently, very favourable season only, that can be drunk when young. 
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specimen I lately met with of their 
Sicilian wines, they will now bear a 
great age —“ totidem durare per annos,” 
as Virgil says of those of Argos. During 
my late tour in Scotland, I drank Syra- 
cuse wine at Mellerstain, the seat of 
Mr. Baillie, one hundred and one years 
old, possessing both flavour and strength 
—and, indeed, I may add, richness. 

Another change has also been effected 
in the opinion formerly entertained of 
the Gertnan wines, namely, that they 
abound in acid, and, therefore, liable to 
produce gout. This is now proved to 
have beena vulgar error; on the contrary, 
from the completeness of the process 
of fermentation of these wines, they are 
peculiarly fitted for gouty habits. I 
certainly saw no gout during my visit 
to Germany, though I saw wine enough 
drunk to produce it ; but I am able to 
state the fact of two of my friends in 
England having kept off gout for se- 
veral years, the one by drinking nothing 
but hock, and the other Moselle wine. 

The best native wine —and I drank 
hock at Hockheim, and most others 
the country produces—that I tasted 
in Germany, was one called straw wine. 
This is the produce of grapes so ripe, 
as not to require to be pressed; but 
the liquor distils itself through clean 
wheaten straw, from which it imbibes 
its colour, and which was, I believe, 
the colour of the far-famed Falernian. 
It is a very expensive wine—sixteen 
shillings per bottle at that time. 

The effect of soils on wine forms 
an interesting feature in Mr. Redding’s 
work ; but that on the geological re- 
lations of the apple, as alluded to by 
Virgil, in his second Georgic, is equally, 
to me, incomprehensible. Some years 
back, I was a cider grower myself; but 
it was of so rough a nature as to be only 
fit for working people. Within twelve 
miles of my house, the most luscious 
cider was made on some farms, and a 
few miles further the very best in Eng- 
land. Thus verifying the Roman poet's 
words respecting vines :— 


“* Pinguibus he terris, habiles, leviori- 
bus ille.” 


Cicero, in a jocose letter to Petus, 
announcing his intended visit to him, 
tells him that he shall not spoil his 
appetite by an antepast of Leucanian 
sausages, or by cloying sweet wines, 
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before dinner. Of all liquors, coming 
under the denomination of wine, I be- 
lieve none are more unwholesome than 
the greater part of what are called 
“ made wines.” My father was, I re- 
member, loud in his praises of his 
home-made raisin- wine, which he 
classically called his “ passum ;” and 
often ventured a hint to my brother 
and myself, when at home in vacation 
time, and rather given to swig, that 
it was more wholesome than sherry, 
or even old port. But we produced 
Xenophon * against him, and thus won 
the day. And this reminds me ofan 
anecdote not much amiss. It is ofa 
gentleman born and bred in the same 
parish with myself—a namesake of 
yours, Ottver Yorke, and a thorough- 
bred one — which you must be, or you 
would have stopped long ago, for you 
have certainly “ gone the pace;” a 
young gentleman of large expectations, 
which, for all I know to the contrary, 
you yourself may also be; but sup- 
pe to be somewhat imbecile of intel- 
ect, which I am quite sure you are not. 
The following reply of his, however, 
will give rather a contrary impression. 
He was in the habit of visiting a widow 
lady in his neighbourhood, who had a 
marriageable daughter, and, no doubt, 
a match between her and the young 
squire would have been considered a 
good “ catch.” My neighbour, how- 
ever, in those days of his | eee 
laid harder siege to the Madeira than 
to the daughter, at dinner, despite of 
the pressing invitations of his hostess 
to taste her “ excellent made wines, 
for which she had always been so 
famed.” Having at length prevailed, 
she ventured to ask for an opinion. 
‘1 always give a candid one,” said 
her guest, “ when eating and drinking 
are concerned. It is admirable stuff to 
catch flies.” 

And yet the wine of all others which 
I most dislike, is that cheat upon the 
palate called Cape Madeira, the intro- 
duction of which into England has 
made our sherries worse than they 
were before. I once met with this 
vile stuff at the table of a gentleman, 
in possession of good twenty thousand 
a-year. It was, however, I believe, the 
last time of its appearance ; for on one 
of the party —a near relation, who mis- 
took it for Madeira— putting it to his 


* Owes Qovixwy, a luscious wine, made from dates, found by him on his retreat, 


but which made his officers ill. 
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lips, he exclaimed, loud enough for his 
host to hear, “ Oh, curse this Cape! 
I wish the place was sunk.” 

Perhaps one of the most ludicrous 
circumstances, connected with wine at 
table, occurred at that of my father, 
in my childhood; but the story was 
too often related in my presence after- 
wards, not to insure a correct know- 
ledge of the facts. There resided in 
his neighbourhood a wealthy vicar, of 
great capacity, both of mind and body ; 
the first arising from the highest endow- 
ments of nature, with the addition of a 
Hackney and Cambridge cultivation of 
them ; the second from that aptitude to 
acquire bulk which Earl Spencer would 
admire in a bullock, for he was neither 
a gourmand nor a drinker. The worthy 
vicar, however, was afflicted with the 
gout—not only in his toes, but in his 
stomach ; and my father, in his regard 
for him, generally produced, when he 
came to dine with him, a bottle of very 
old malmsy Madeira, which he called 
his Arvisium. On one occasion—and 
it nearly proved a fatal one —a bottle 
was uncorked, and the whole party 
partook of it; but the vicar had the 
lion's share, having drunk two glasses. 
Shortly after dinner, his complexion 
altered all at once, and he looked pale. 
“* My dear,” said his wife to him, * you 
don’t look well.” My dear,” he re- 
plied, “* I was just going to say the same 
of you.” However, to come at once 
to the climax, the whole party became 
excessively sick, almost all vomiting 
at the same time; and as it was imme- 
diately after the Salt Hill affair, when 
thirteen persons were poisoned to death 
by their dinner, they all gave them- 
selves up for lost. As may readily be 
supposed, medical assistance was sent 
for withall haste ; and arrived as speedily 
as the occasion required. “ A second 
Salt Hill affair, I fear,” whispered the 
doctor in my father’s ear, who was not 
quite so ill as the rest; “ I must im- 
mediately examine your copper stew- 
pans.” There was, however, nothing 
poisonous in them. ‘“ Your wine,” 
resumed he, “I must taste that ;” 
when, lo and behold! this fine old 
malmsy Madeira proved to be fine old 
antimonial wine! How it got where 
it was found never could be accounted 
for, unless by the fact of my mother 
having been in the habit of doctoring 
all the neighbouring: poor, and having, 
amongst other medicines from Apothe- 


cary’s Hall, an annual supply, in quart 
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bottles, of this, the favourite vomit of 
those days ; and which, by an oversight 
of a servant, was mistaken for wine. 
When all danger was over, and the 
vicar put to bed in puris naturalibus 
—for no garment in the house would 
hold him—it was a subject of great 
mirth; and, as good is often the result 
of evil, his health was much improved 
by the sort of Augean cleansing that 
his stomach sustained. 

The theory of wines having been so 
lately before the public in Mr. Red- 
ding’s book, it would be useless to 
enter on the subject here; neither 
would it be in my power to add any 
thing material. With respect to Bur- 
gundy wine—formerly esteemed in 
England as the king of wines, and of 
which the vineyards are said to be 
as old as the age of the Antonines— 
the following curious fact came to 
my knowledge since my residence 
in France. It is well known that, 
amongst the various phenomena of 
natural history, is that of sea air being 
injurious to Burgundy wine. A mer- 
chant in Calais informed me that, a 
few years back, he had a large quan- 
tity of this choice wine in bottles, 
which he feared to send to England, 
as he suspected the soundness of it. 
In fact, it would have been returned 
to him had he doneso. Havinga cha- 
teau in the country, at about ten miles 
distance, he sent it thither; and in one 
year’s time it was as fine wine as he 
had ever had in bis possession. Again, 
there is a prejudice against this wine, 
as injurious to health; but on my men- 
tioning it to an eminent French phy- 
sician, he scouted it, saying a more 
wholesome or more nourishing wine 
than good Burgundy cannot be found 
—taken, of course, in moderation. 
For my own part, I never found ill 
effects from a few glasses of it, which 
I now and then indulge in; and I have 
purchased some very good, in Calais, 
at three francs per bottle. With re- 
spect to champagne, also, I learned 
what I did not know before. The 
coloured sorts, that we think superior, 
are made after the white, which is the 
most pure, as not being toaded with 
other wines. The former kinds are 
chiefly for Great Britain, the principal 
market for all impure wines. 

I now bring these papers to a close. 
The cause of their having been written, 
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as has already been said, was purely I now reap my reward. For the fre- 
accidental, arising from ayemark made quent mention of myself, | make no 
over a bottle of wine; and thence their apology. Here I am, a living example 
title. Ifthey haveamused yourreaders, of a generally temperate life, although 
one end has been attained; and should by no means an easy one—as sound 
any of them perceive, in the examples on my pins as the day on which I was 
I have produced, a strong resemblance born, and very long a stranger to a 
to their own case—and this I doubt — sick-bed. How much longer I may 
not—let them endeavour, before it be remain so is not for me to presume 
too late, to disclaim the relationship. upon—it rests with Him who gave 
Few men enjoy a bottle of good wine me life and a good constitution; but 
in society more than [ myself do— __ it is comfortable to me to reflect, that 
few have drunk more on special ecca- I have not been so unmindful of the 
sions, though never from choice; but, precious gift as, by my own acts and 
generally speaking, few have drunk less, deeds, to shorten the one by destroying 
who have had it to drink—and for this __ the other. 


THE POSSUMS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


RECENTLY RECOVERED. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Ir is well known that Aristophanes wrote a satirical comedy, which has been for 
ages lost. It stands in the catalogue of his works as his “ First Nubes”—as rewras 
vegsaas. Whether a clever or a dull production, its recovery may be regarded 
with interest. 

It chanced that a collector of rarities obtained one of the old municipal 
Charters, voted obsolete hy the Municipal Reform-bill, deeming that, at a future 
time, it might be considered an antiquarian curiosity. The parchment appeared 
soiled. Upon closer inspection, it was discovered to have borne a previous MS., 
the characters of which, imperfectly obliterated, might be traced beneath the 
more modern engrossing. Indefatigable labour, assisted by a solar microscope, 
was at length rewarded by the recovery of the greater part of an unknown 
Greek play. s 

The style and treatment of the subject, and the similarity of phrase, amount- 
ing frequently to identity in entire passages with the well-known Nubes, lead 
to the conjecture that it may be the long-lost comedy of Aristophanes. 

In the Nubes, he satirises the new school of philosophy in Athens; in the 
Possums, he laughs at the new school of politics and legislation. He was, as 
every school-boy knows, an aristocrat ; and the Possums breathe the very spirit 
of genuine Conservatism. 

The First Nubes are referred in the catalogues to the Archonship of 
Aminias. Our recovered MS. names Amis. This apparent discrepancy, how- 
ever, so far from hurting the conjecture of the identity of the plays, rather con- 
firms it. ‘The facetious poet makes a sorry pun (not a very refined one) on the 
first syllables of the real archon’s name. We may render Amis, “ Lord of the 
Bedchamber.”’ 

The translation has not been unattended with difficulties, chiefly owing to 
the necessity of substituting modern terms of office, &c. for those familiar to the 
Athenians. The classical names of Dicast, Prytanis, and Archon, &c., are rendered 
off-hand, according to the franchise and municipal government of our own day ; 
obliging us, it is true, to employ words more worthy of the mews than of the 
Muse. But they must serve. 

Fidelity to the original, and keeping with classical custom, have prevented 
the paraphrase from being cut up into the acts and scenes of modern 
dramatists. 
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Dramatis WP.rsonz. 


Hucksteripes.. A petty tradesman of Athens. 

Sopnoswipos .... His son, devoted to philosophy and small beer. 

Micromecatus . Leader in the new school of politics, and head of 
the dominant faction. 

Omercacies .... A “ learned Theban,” transplanted to Athens ; 
the great O'rator there. 

Hyprocara .... Follower of Micromecavus. 

Soreria ...... A noble matron of Athens. 

ASTASIA.......+ A giddy young lady from Eutopia. 


STaBILITAS .... } Introduced masked as bull-dogs. 


VERTIGO ...... 
Chorus of Possums. 


THE POSSUMS.* 





Iluckstertpes discovered lying on a sorry bed, up three-puir of stairs.+ 


Oh, me! oh, me! f 
To lie down thus, and toss, and fling about, 
And roll, and supplicate the poppy-god > 
In vain! to sprinkle seeds upon my bed 
Why did the gods invent such things as fathers? 
Why did the gods contrive such things as sons ? 
Oh, Poppoi! why should sires be cursed with puppies? 
Would that I could but turn me round and snore, 
And, lost in worlds of dream, forget my son! 
Son! son! the very name is mere moonshine, 
That blinds the eyes that love it! 

Sixteen frails 

Of Zante currants!§ Ah, me! sixteen frails, 
And forty-six — nay, seven — yes, forty-seven 


* In the original, AoruxovginsAnQirwyres — literally, “the Long-tailed lovers of 
hollows.” It will also bear being rendered, ‘‘ Long-tailed fawners.” Probably, 
judging from his Frogs, Wasps, &c., some animals are intended. A clue is obtained 
from the striking lines of the celebrated American poet : 
** Possum up a gum-tree! 

Up he go! up he go! 

Racoon in a hollow! (hollow !) 

Pull him (i. e. the Possum) by de long tail (long tail!) 

Down he come,” &c. 
The Possum of the transatlantic lyric evidently furnishes us with the creature of 
Aristophanes’ chorus. 

+ Every classical reader will be struck with the similarity between the opening 

of the Possums and that of the Clouds, where Strepsiades — the Hucksterides of that 


comedy — is discovered unable to sleep, on account of anxiety for his profligate son, 
Pheidippides. 




























t IOT, sv 
Ov dvvapecs Desraios cvdeiv, Secxvopeevos 
Toro rns daxravns, x. ¢. AA—Nubes, 1. 1—12. 

§ Bee’ dw. Ts ofssrw.—Nubes, 1. 21. 

The parsimonious Strepsiades, in miserly agony, twice repeats the sum due to 
the usurer. Hucksterides, by his more calm but equally accurate enumeration of the 
debts incurred by his son, displays a sterling and honourable desire to prepare for 
their liquidation. He is evidently a man of superior feeling to Strepsiades, and as 
evidently has no predisposition to the changing and shifting principles hereafter in- 
stilled into him. We gather from the old man’s unaffected remarks, that he had 
hitherto pursued his humble occupation in an even tenor. His regret that his son 
had squandered what he himself would have invested in his useful business, esta- 
blishes his character for steadiness, and strongly interests us in his favour. It is 
true that he confesses having indulged a youthful taste for ‘‘ the diffusion of useful 
knowledge,” but, with melancholy reminiscence, calls it ‘a thriftless taste.” 
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Heaped bushels of the best Athenian figs ; 
Beside ten oboli! and all for beer, 
And books upon philosophy! Enough 
To furnish new my cellar-shop down-stairs 
With goods — with copious junk, and stores marine, 
Chalk, candle-ends, and soap (I sel! not much), 
And other choice and useful merchandise. 

Philosophy! Alas, that thriftless taste 
Descended to him by his father’s line! 
When young, I loved philosophy myself; 
Blew bubbles to illustrate cosmogony ; 
Loved to develope and to ponder on 
Instincts of creatures ; caught the juicy fly ; 
Transferred him to the spider ; cut off legs 
From lizards, to discover if they’d grow 
Again; and chopped up these ingenious worms 
That have the habit of producing heads 
And tails at either end when they are chopped. 

To Sophoswipos, on his mother’s side, 
Came the young disposition to imbibe 
From crockeryware or pewter. As he drained 
The founts maternal with his earliest lip, 
The stream nutritious told him of brown stout ; 
And when she died — e’en as she dropped — she took 
A drop — the last she tasted in this world. 

I wished to call him Sopholeipsana * 
(My soul was then enveloped in retail) ; 
My wife, libation-loving, long held out 
For Swipoclitus + 
We made a compromise, and christened him 
A half of either — Sopho and Swipos. 
Alas ! alas, that he should come to this! 
My substance wasting ; and a father’s pride 
Of hope that he might one day soar and be 
Town-councillor, or alderman, or mayor :{ 
But now was that a rat? 

Crish ! crash! 
[ He rises in bed, hurls a bason at the rat ; the crash awakens 
his son. 








sopuoswiPos (half-asleep). 
It was not me that broke your crockery-ware ! 
My mug, you see, is sound, ma’am: ’twasn’t me ! 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
My Sophoswipos! didst thou speak to me? 


SOPHOSWIPOS (not yet aroused). 
"Tis very small, indeed! Is malt so dear? 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
F’en in his sleep, poor fellow! do his thoughts 
Run on his mother’s foible. Sophoswipos ! 
Hist! hist! my son, my young Swipidion !§ 

SOPHOSWIPOS. 
Dost call me, father? 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

Aye, boy; how d’ye sleep? 





* Nubes, 1. 62—65. 
t Sopholeipsana, ‘ skilled in shreds ;” Swipoclitus, ‘‘ renowned for tippling 


+. Inthe original, Aixnaerns, Meurans, Agyer. Here rendered into popular English. 


§ Nubes, 1. 78 et seq. 
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SOPHOSWIPOS. 
Why, pretty well, thank God, and that good beer 
We sipped at our Mechanics’ Institute 
Last night. Yes, pretty well. 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Dost love me, boy ?* 
SOPHOSWIPOS. 
Why, if not, let me catch the quartan ague ! 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Alas! he cannot think of aught save quarts / 
Quarts that are sending all I have to pot. 
My son, if such thy love, come, promise me, 
To shew thy love by henceforth following on 
The path I shall direct —’tis for thy good. 
SOPHOSWIPOS. 
Pry’thee, and what's the path ? 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
I'll tell thee, boy, 
The world’s long childhood is fast going by ; 
Its puling, and poor nursery habitude 
Of following steady rules and settled laws, 
Is wisely’set aside. Our rulers, now, 
Like to an onward bark with rustling sail, 
Tack here, tack there —— now put the helm hard down, 
Now up, and chop and change, and veer about, 
With most uncertain certainty. 
The law 
That bound our fathers, is to-day no law; 
Because some newer and fantastic guide 
Hath been discovered. Well, as yet but few 
Of Athens’ wisest, noblest, wealthiest sons, 
Ilave joined the faction of the multitude 
That wrought this change. Now Micromegalus, 
To swell the number of his followers, 
Showers honours, and commissionships, and place, 
On such as join him. Come, my Sophoswipos, 
Forsake thy tippling and philosophy, 
Become a public man —a liberalist 
In this great commonwealth. Come, learn the art 
That Micromegalus, our small-great lord, 
Pursueth to derange th’ established plans 
Of our forefathers. Be an orator; 
Become a demagogue — an alderman, 
Or, at the least, a justice of the peace — 
Perhaps recorder: some well-paying place, 
At any rate, shalt thou obtain, if not 
A seat in parliament.¢ No more shail I 
Then deal in stores marine, and salt, and wax, 
And junk, and such like useful merchandise. 
Rich shalt thou be, the heir to high renown, 
And many shall contribute to thy purse. 
SOPHOSWIPOS. 
But must I give up my.philosophy, 
And the refreshing malt, to be all this ? 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
My son, a politician nowadays 


* Strepsiades. Eso’ tuo, Qidtis tue, &e. 
Pheidip. Ny rov UWorsidid rourou rov laeriov. 
Strepsiades. Mn wo yn rovrov undauws rov lawiov.—L. 82, et 
t Origin: il, “‘a member of the Court of Areopagus.” 
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’Tis easier to become, and nobler far 
— Not to say wond’rously more profitable — 
Than to be wise or learned. 
SOPHOSWIPOS. 
What, sir, give up* 
Malt and philosophy for Micromegalus ? 
I'd see him 





HUCKSTERIDES. 
Hanged first, didst thou mean to say ? 


SOPHOSWIPOS. 

’Twere much my meaning, though not guite the same. 
I seek him?—No! Fame! Who gets fame by him? 
Wealth! Who steal others’ cannot keep their own. 
Honour! Such honour is right onerous ! 

I'll none of hin!+ Good morning, father mine. 
Give me a quarter-obolus, to hear 

The lecture at our new-built Institute 

To-day : ’tis on the structure of the soul, 

And a dissection of a cricket’s nose.— 

I would not stay away for all the world. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
Ah, me! he’s gone — the thoughtless, thriftless boy ! 
To study soul and crickets’ noses, when 
Attendance on Lord Micromegalus 
Had brought him fame, and paid off all his debts. 
And who can tell if Micromegalus, 
Eager for partisans, might not have sent 
The boy ambassador to Persia’s king, 
And filled his pocket with Athenian gold? 
Old as J am,{ I am resolved to try 
My luck, and join great Micromegalus. 
Straight to his school of zany-politics § 
Will I repair, and learn the art, though old, 
Of changing. 
Ah! there stands, by the entrance of tle school, 
The favourite pupil of Lord Micromeg — 
Ilydrogala: I'll to him. 
[ He advances to the entrance of the school and addresses Uy vroGata. 
Save you, sir, 
Is the great Micromegalus within ? 


PUPIL. 
What thing art thou, that, obsolete with age, 
Darest to ask for Micromegalus ! 
Away, old man ! — Antiquity is sin, 
By Micromegalus abhorred, accursed ! 
Graybeard, away ! 
HUCKSTERIDES. 

So, save your presence, sir, 

I honour him that he despises me. 


* Nubes, 1.108. Pheid., Ov avyuu rov Avoveroy, | &e. 

t Ibid. 1. 102. Pheid., AsBos wovnou yoda, rovs arufcves. Sophoswipos is rather 
less rough in his condemnation. 

t Ibid. 129 et seq. 

§ “* School of zany-politics”"— aggorrierngiov — the reverse of the word used, on 
similar occasions, in the Nubes (Qesvrierngiov, 1.142). Aristophanes here shews a 
nice distinction between the two schools. ‘The philosophy of Socrates—although, in 
his opinion, mere sophistry — certainly did imply developeme nt of mind and the 
exercise of thought; on the contrary, the principles of the novel politics, merely 
enforcing perpetual changes and alterations, without regard to expediency, an ade 
the use of the same term : for it would have recognised un intellectual proces 
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Old age is a most pestilent invention — 

Old iron pays, I well know, but so-so —- 

Old junk will not fetch half the price of new — 
Old clothes, old nails, and such antiquities, 
Have been my study well nigh threescore years, 
And, to speak openly, I like them not. 


PUPIL (advancing with a smile, takes his hand, and says)— 

Your mind, L see, is younger than your hams. 

The /atter, friend, are shrivelled past all hope ; 

The first gives promise of improvement. Well, 

Thy errand, friend, with Micromegalus ? 
HUCKSTERIDES. 

Tis brief. I own a philosophic son, 

Whose thirst consumes my means. Debt upon debt 

Doth he contract — I have not whence to pay. 

Good is my chance of pension and renown 

By siding with great Micromegalus, 

Dispenser (to his friends) of loaf and fish — 

The thriving’st trade in Athens is your craft. 


So, craving access to your mysteries, \ 

I knock at your school-door, resolved to learn 

Your system. Pray, how call you it? y 
PUPIL. f 


My friend, 
The system of great Micromegalus, 
In politics, is called the —* Cracucar.” * 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Because, perchance, he issues circulars, 
To urge his friends to muster thick and strong, 
Whene’er he needs their votes, and when he fears 
The sturdy champions of the old regime ? 
PUPIL. 
Not so; yet, alsoso. The “Circular” 
Points to the favourite mode of argument, 
And to the wisest means of gaining ends. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
As how? 
PUPIL. 
Nay, pry’thee friend, not quite so fast ; 
You want to pass to truths by the short cut — 
Ry the diameter: that ’s not our system. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
By Demeter! not 1. How must I pass ? 
PUPIL. 

Through curves, and cycles, and continuous arcs ; 

Round circum-conglobato-gibbo-spheric- 

hy per-perpetuo-vertingin-e- 

tern-orange-perihele-orbico- 

rotund-infundibu-rotati —— 

HUCKSTERIDES. 
Stop! 

Stay! let me take my breath. I’m giddy —ugh! 

Where am 1? All things seem to turn about ! 





* The Circutar. Aristophanes here introduces, politically, the idea of the 
« ethereal whirl,” which he puts into the mouth of Socrates.—Nubes, 1. 379. 
Socrates. Ausbegios divos- 
Strepsiades. Auvos ! 
It will be seen, that in the Possums he enlarges upon the potency of the political 
application of this “‘ divine whirl” in the “ circular system.” 
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PUPIL. 
To turn about, do they! So far, so well. 

Be not alarmed ; you’ll soon learn this, and more 
Of the new policy of our new chief, 

And understand it — just as well as I. 


WUCKSTERIDES. 

"Tis a most noble system! very noble! 
And very “ circular,” [’faith! I love it much. 
Did Micromegalus invent it all 
Himself? 

PUPIL. 

Ilimself! Why, who else should, unless 

Some God hath whispered in his noble ear ? 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
Let me begin to learn. Come, let me in: 
Open the school-door, or I’ll break the lock ! 


PUPIL. 
Be patient! At this moment he’s employed 
In meditation, or experiment. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
I loved experiments myself when young.* 


PUPIL. 
Thou shalt have plenty of them. In his school, 
We learn experimental policy, 
Experimental circularities, 
And legislate experimentally. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 

Let’s in! let’s in! I can’t contain myself! 
I’m full of eagerness as any sausage ! + 
What, no! not yet? Oh, if I must then wait, 
Grant to my anxious, greedy, listening ear, 
Some of his latest, best experiments — 
I burst to see them. Come! 

PUPIL. 

Well, as I said, 
His system is all circular. He tries 
All matters appertaining to this curve. 
But, yesterday he did outshine himself. 
Catching a plump and silly scarabeus, 
Hooked he a pin’s-end in a semicircle, 
And thrusting it clean in the insect’s tail, 
Iie worked it round through the intestines, till, 
With an ingenious twist, he tore the point 
Out at the stomach. _ Then to the pin’s-head 





* Hucksterides, aware that his old age, by implying sedateness, settled habits, 
and aversion to change, might produce an unfavourable impression on the pupil of 
Micromegalus, eagerly refers to his youthful propensities (lately blamed by himself, 
as “ thriftless tastes”), in order to ingratiate himself. 

t Strepsiades. Evrt pos ro reaypa 

Pupil. Aska 
WYouaAday, omorous aAAarTo Tous aorns wodas, ac. 

Nuhbes, 1. 145. 

The over-reaching sophistry of Socrates is not inaptly, although slyly, thrust at, 
in this experiment of measuring the length of the flea’s leap, hy making boots of wax 
for the insect. The succeeding experiment to discover the origin of the musquito's 
buzz, and where it carried its trumpet, would have served for the Possums as well as 
the Nubes; for, according to the explanation of the principles of the “ circular” 
legislation made by the Chorus, they would appear to be vor et pretereu nihil. 

The stuffed ‘‘ sausage” is a favourite, and rather hackneyed simile, of the poet. 
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Tying some thread, he let the beetle fly 
Far as the thread would let him — say an ell. 
The senseless insect thought he could escape 
From our great Micromegalus — poor fool ! 
So, flying at the utmost stretch of thread, 
That varied not, he formed a perfect circle 
Around the head of Micromegalus : 

The thread the radius. Only think of that! 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
A lovely thought, indeed! Would I had been 
In presence! But you used the words “ poor fool !” 
Did they apply to Lord or cockchafer ? 





PUPIL, 
Thou art too witty, friend! Hear, but speak not. 
Next, varied he the same experiment. 
Upon the floor he placed a wheezing duck, 
Choking with thirst, and previously half-starved 
For the occasion. Took he then a crust 
Of stale and hard dry bread, and wetted it 
Just on the outside ; then he tied a string 
Tight round the middle ; then he threw the crust, 
Tough as a stick, before the greedy bird, 
Who, like a ninny, quickly gobbled up 
The bait; which went down lengthwise: but, when down, 
Of course it settled crosswise. Micromegalus 
Hereon twitched at the string, that hung out far 
From the beast’s throat ; who, when thus twitched at, 
Did try to run away: but, being held 
By the good string hooked in its foolish gizzard, 
It could but scamper round, and round, and round 
Th’ experiment succeeded admirably ! 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
A very learned and most pleasant thought ! 
PUPIL. 
And so we felt it. 
HUCKSTERIDES. 


And the duck felt, too, 
I dare be sworn. Hast any else to tell ? 


PUPIL. 
Aught else! I think so. Thou shalt see him tak 
An obolus betwixt his thumb and finger, 
And, by a jerk judiciously applied, 
Cause it to spin, whirr, whirr, upon the table. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
Oh, most acute and learned legislator ! 


PUPIL. 

Acute and learned, said you! You shall see 
More wondrous things than these. 

He’ll take a bean, 
And place it on the surface of a table, 
Then set three thimbles by. You'll see him put, 
As openly as day, one thimble down, 
Covering the bean from sight — you see it done ; 
He’ll glide the sev’ral thimbles round and round, 
Curving and pirouetting, as it were, 
One round the other -—- mark! you see it done — 
All of it! Then he pauses, and inquires, 
“ Beneath which thimble lies the hidden bean ?” 
You've seen the whole, and watched the thimble round 
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That held the bean ; you lift it— the bean’s gone! 

Yes, gone! nor shall you ever find it right.* 
HUCKSTERIDES (in rapture). 

By Jove! is Micromegalus a man ! 

A mere sheer man! How can he do the thing ? 

PUPIL. 

Oh, easily! by the 'fore-mentioned system — 

The circum-conglobato-gibbo-spheric- 

hy per-perpetuo-vertingin-e- 

tern-orange-periheli-orbico- 

rotundi-infundibu-rotati-curri- 

culari-thimblo-riggy-mutative 


HUCKSTERIDES. 

Detain me here no longer! I'll burst in! 

Open the door! Holloa! holloa! I say, 

You inside there! open, and let me in! 

I'll wait no longer here -—I’}l in or die! 

[HucksTeripes endeavours to break into the School. His assaults 

upon the door bring forward the Porter, who opens a slide in 
one of the panels and cautiously eyes the assailant. 
















































PORTER. 
So! what’s this noise ? 
I1UCKSTERIDES. 
Why, let me in, I say! 
PORTER. 


Away, old graybeard ! Micromegalus 
Is meditating. And, if he were free, 
Dost think he’d look on such old chronicle 
Of other times as thou art? 

HUCKSTERIDES. 

I’m renewed 

In spirit since I saw Hydrogala. 
My aged brain seeks novelties ; I thirst 
For knowledge how to put away the whims 
That hitherto mankind have deemed good truths 
Hydrogala will vouch forme. My tastes, 
Under his tutoring, have quickly grown 
Most circular, and tortuous, and uncertain, 
Vagarious, and sufficiently unstable 
To find, I trust, some favour in the eyes 
Of your great master 





PUPIL. 
Ay, I'll give my word : 
You may unlock, and let the old novice in. 

[ They enter, pass through a lobby, reach the door of the Sanctum, 
and discover a multitude of revolving wheels, whirligigs, round- 
abouts, up-and-down swings, and tables bearing thimbles. 

HUCKSTERIDES. 
I’faith, your school must be a merry one, 
With such a playground to it! 
PUPIL. 
A playground ! 








* It would not be fair to a noble lord, who not long since applied his celebrated 
taunt of thimblerigging, to deprive him of the merit of entire originality. At the 
time, his lordship could not have possibly been aware of the employment of a singu- 
larly similar sarcasm by the Attic comedian, whose play of the Possums was not then 
even known to be in existence. 

The “ bean” of Aristophanes evidently alludes to the practice of voting at Athens 
by “ beans.” 
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HUCKSTERIDES. 
Ay, and so well stocked too! Would I were young, 
What rides I'd have upon those hobbyhorses ! 
Ah, ha! by all that’s droll, pray answer me : 
Who is that little fellow,* perched upon 
An old gray hobbyhorse, and lashing it 
As though it would go faster for the lash ? 
Ie rides his wooden beast most knightly ! 
PUPIL. 
Who! 
It is nimsexr ! 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Himself? and who may that be ? 
PUPIL. 
Our lord and master, Micromegalus ! 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
What! playing, like a baby three years old, 
Upon a hobby, in a roundabout? 
PUPIL. 
Call you that play? old fool! ‘tis Meprration ! 
This is no playground —’tis the schoo! itself! 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
This meditation! Pray, then, what is play ? 
PUPIL. 
Ask him yourself;t 1’ve something else to do 
Than waste more time with you. f Quits the schovt. 
HUCKSTERIDES (t0 MICROMEGALUS),. 
Holloa! my lord ! 
Iie does not hear me ; too profoundly wrapt 
In meditation, or in horsemanship. 
Well, then, I’ll bawl out, Micromegalus, 
Whoop! Micromegalus, I say ! 


MICROMEGALUS. 

What wantest thou of me, thou shrivel-shanks! f 
Thou preterite ! antediluvian ! 

Thou age past hope! thou Paulopostfuturum ! 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
For Heaven’s sake ! tell me what thou’rt doing there 


MICROMEGALUS. 

Practising curves, studying the circular. 

We are not Gods, but men: our mind depends 
For education on the body. Thus, 

Whilst running round and round on this machine 
That may not rest, but ever leaves some point 
Behind, and makes perpetual onward curves — 
Onward, yet ever turning — to the brain 

A wholesome TWIRLING § is communicated ; 

My thoughts forsake the past, and learn to waltz 
With notions yet unheard of. Then, new schemes 
For public good arise. For public good 


* Strepsiades. Peet, ts yue ovros ovms Tus aptmabous ave; 
Pupil. ATTOS. 
Screpsiades. Tig Avros ;— Nubes, 1. 219. 
+ Ibid. 1. 221 et seq. 
¢ Socrates ( Nubes, 1. 222), pluming himself on his wisdom and his character of a 
sage, addresses Strepsiades contemptuously, Ts wt xaAuc, 3’ @auses ; “* What are you 
calling me for, you thing of a day?” 
Micromegulus, on the contrary, taunts Ilucksterides on account of his mature 
age, and consequent probable experience and wisdom. 


x 


s The divine whirl ( aile ein: dios) again, 
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Is not like sluggish ponds, that stand all still, 
And rot for want of motion : public good 
Changes its aspect daily. So the laws 
That guard it must change daily too. The sun 
Stands still, and therefore is it fouled with spots ; 
The lordly planets dash through boundless space 
In one eternal whirl, and so would I. 
Dost take me? 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Take? say, rather, overtake ; 
For, quickly as thou spinn’st, ’twere easier much 
To overtake thee than to understand. 
Pry’thee allow your master-mind, that horse, 
To stop, and get off from your wooden steed, 
And speak more plainly to me; for I seek 
Acquaintance with your learned legislation. 
MICROMEGALUS. 
First tell me what thou deemest is Heaven’s first law. 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
“ Order is Heaven’s first law.” 
MICROMEGALUS. 
I thought as much. 
Old friend, believe me, thou hast to begin 
Thine alphabet again. Look at the rain 
That feeds the earth, who knows when it will come? 
The winds of heaven that fan the venturous sail, 
How varies it each day? The human form, 
What two men are alike? The rolling orbs 
That smile on us whilst sleeping, is the bear 
At the same point where ’twas but yestere’en ¢ 
Does merry summer laugh throughout the year ? 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Tis true ; all things do change. 
MICROMEGALUS. 
’Tis Nature’s law, 
Revolving changes and perpetual turns. 
Once on this emblem of the universe 
That rolleth round and round, thy gross perception 
Will twirl into a fitting aptitude. 
To comprehend the first points in my system. 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Gods! let me mount! I’m no cavalier, 
My riding ’s but so-so; and yet, methinks, 
I could maintain my seat upon that jade 
Of wood behind you, holding by the stump 
That represents a tail. Or, I'll embark 
In one of those old boats there, interspersed 
Amongst the horses of your roundabout. 
It won’t capsize me, will it? 
MICROMEGALUS, 
Off, profane ! 
Attempt it not! As yet, look on and learn. 
Those will I call who know me, love me well : 
Them shalt thou see assist me. 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
Who are they ? 
MICROMEGALUS. 
My faithful ones! be silent whilst I speak. 
Oh, mighty, great, and potent one! that leadest many by a word ;* 
* See change of metre in Nubes; also, Lord Byron’s remarks on modern Greek 
metre, 
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And ye that worship me and him, and think we are two demigods, 

Come here, appear! if any fail, we mourn a lost joint from the tail. 

[Omecactes rushes forward, followed by the Chorus of Possums. 
He leaps behind Micromeca.us, firmly clasping his waist. The 
Possums spring upon the various horses, and into the boats of 
the roundabout, interlacing and binding each other with thei 
tails; the machine revolves with redoubled velocity. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
Preserve me! what a sight! —a fearful sight! 
Would that I were but safe at home again ! 
What creatures! Forty riding there like one! 
What length of tail they have, too !* 
MICROMEGALUS. 
My friends, you’re welcome here. Speak out your nature-calling history, 
And tell this stranger how and why ye serve Omegacles and me. 


Chorus of Possums.+ 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, 
Lillibu, lillibu, lillibulero, 
Lero, lero, lillibulero, 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo! 
MICROMEGALUS. 
Thanks, gentlemen! Old neophyte below, 
How likest thou thy friends? My friendly Chorus, 
Develope now your thoughts on policy — 
Unfold your legislative principles. 


Chorus. 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, 

Lillibu, lillibu, lillibulero, 

lero, lero, lillibulero, 

Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo ! 

MICROMEGALUS. 

Thanks, gentlemen, again! Such principles 
Are nobly founded, and are very sound. 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
Truly the sound may well be called confounded ! 
MICROMEGALUS. 
Expatiate now upon our learned system ; 
Argue in favour of the “ circular.” 
Chorus. 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, 
Lillibu, lillibu, lillibulero, 
Lero, lero, lillibulero, 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo ! 
HUCKSTERIDES. 
I’m tired of that eternal ullaboo ! 


Chorus. 
Lero, lero, lillibulero ! 


=— 






HUCKSTERIDES. 
Confound their lero, and themselves as well ! 


Chorus. 
Ullabdo, ullaboo! 
Faith, and ’tis we, 
That cum to Athens nater than importhed ! 








* Nubes, 1.344. Avras de ewes excvri 
t Rane, |. 209, Chorus of Frog 
B txexcl, wouk, xox? 
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We cum out from as swete a little land 
(Beeotia) as ever breathed ! 
The foaming say 
Consithers her 
(Else bad luck to him !) 
Ilis brightest gim. Her fields are green as figs. 
No harmful baste, nor thing a bit more noxious 
Than our own selves, 
Can live in her at all, at all. A darlint place! 
A proper jewel of a land! that gives 
Abundance of good things —- faith, every thing 
That mortal man can have. And so we cum 
To Athens, to get something more. 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo ! 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
A sensible resolve! But, my good friends, 
Have pity on my stomach and my ears. 
Your ullaboo is a most touching song, 
But, if you love me, spare a repetition ! 


Chorus. 
Arrah, my darlint! jist the very raisin 
We'll favour you with more ! 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, 
Lero, lero, lillibulero, 
Ullaboo, ullaboo, ullaboo! 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
I vow I'll sacrifice a hecatomb 
To Phebus, if he will but send a shaft 
Forth from his silver bow, and still your how! 
Of ullaboo! 
Chorus. 
Lero, lero, ullaboo ! 


HUCKSTERIDES. 
Sing on, my friends! and sing all to yourselves. 
I shall retreat again into the lobby 

Until you cease, or till our noble master 

Comes to instruct me there, by word of mouth, 
In the right, NoBLE, GODLIKE PRINCIPLES, 
OF HIS SUBLIMELY NEW AND CIRCULAR 
SYSTEM OF LEGISLATIVE CHANGE. Farewell! 
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THE JEW OF YORK. 


Tue rain was dripping drearily from 
the wooden penthouses, and a sharp 
February wind came cold and keen 
through the narrow and crooked alleys 
of the ancient city of York, not un- 
mixed with a hard and biting sleet, 
caught up and whirled in a thousand 
eddies by the wanton and capricious 
blast. The night was nigh gone two 
hours past the curfew; the good wives 
were mostly a-bed ; and few ventured 
abroad but of the thriftless and the 
baser sort, prowling in darkness and 
concealment for their prey. A light 
glimmered here and there from some 
lone casement, or from some saintly 
shrine ; the sleet, slanting past, fell 
like a silver shower in the yellow 
gleam. 

In spite of this inclement, ungenial 
atmosphere, there stood, by a little 
postern, in a retired street, a figure 
muffled in a heavy cloak, and scarcely 
betraying either life or motion. He 
might easily have been mistaken for 
one of those carved quaint images, the 
tutelary saints, which the pious in 
those ages often erected as the guardian 
deities of their households, had not, 
though rarely, a change of posture, and 
an involuntary shiver, announced the 
kindred infirmities of humanity. 

Suddenly a light shot out from the 
casement above him; it was cautiously 
opened ; a female looked down—a 
hand was stretched forth, and a billet 
fell at his feet. She withdrew, and so 
did the watcher. It was but to seek 
the nearest shrine, where a light was 
yet burning before a wooden Madon- 
na; but it was not to worship that he 
sought her favour. We fear the holy 
mother had little share either of his 
thoughts or his devotion. By the 
flickering light which yet shone faintly 
from the niche, he anxiously deciphered 
a scrawl that threw both gloom and 
sorrow on his brow. 

“ And is there no hope?” He 
crushed the offending billet in his 
grasp. “ Then welcome death, since 
life hath lost all that made it worth 
endurance.” He lifted his eyes to the 
meek and patient sufferer before whose 
image he stood, and felt abashed. He 
thought she looked down reproachfully 
upon him, and he shrunk from that 
imaginary rebuke. 





A low sharp whistle brought a little, 
square, humpbacked figure from some 
nook where he had sheltered while his 
master kept watch. He stood with a 
malicious leer, twitching up one corner 
of his ugly eyelids, and, at the same 
time, cramming what appeared to be 
the last visible remains of a huge pasty 
into his enormous mouth. 

“* Pampering thy greedy appetites 
yet, varlet? Betake thee to thy lodg- 
ing speedily: we must away from the 
city, and that ere sunrise.” 

* Nay, sir knight, our departure will 
not fall out so on the sudden, I trow.” 

“ How? garbage! Darest thou 
gainsay my commands ?” 

** The broken commandment will not 
be mine to mend, seeing that none pass 
the city gates before sunrise without an 
order from the sheriff; and he'll not 
bestir himself for the escape of any 
cast-off suitor in Christendom.” 

“ Cast off! Now will I bray thine 
hide to a jelly. Ugly imp, I'll bore 
more holes in thy devil’s skin than 
rents in a beggar’s cloak. How knowest 
thou of my privy despatches? The 
dame I seek may yet prove gracious to 
my suit, for aught that has yet glim- 
mered in thy silly skull.” 

“Then would not my lord and 
sweet-tempered master be in such haste 
to depart.” 

This clumsy burlesque on humanity 
so chuckled and diverted himself in his 
malice, that he little regarded the pro- 
spect of a sound beating; for never 
did caitiff run more risk of gaining his 
deserts from an enraged master. He 
skipped aside with surprising agility, 
—his grotesque movements exciting to 
laughter even the dolorous knight 
whose ire he had so maliciously in- 
cited. In a little while, however, the 
disappointed lover seemed to subside 
into a more temperate mood : he grew 
calm and placable,—his natural kind- 
ness, which the rogue well knew, soon 
getting the upper-hand of his resent- 
ment. 

“I would we had here thy love- 
philtres, Hugo?” said he ; “ they were 
in thy keeping. I have a month’s 
mind to send thee to the priory for 
them ; it is hardly a day’s journey to 
go and return.” 

“ Marry, mine errand would be like 
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father Ambrose’s long story, without 
an end. They have been put to a 
scurvy use.” 

“ How! hast been at thy pranks 
again ?”’ 

' Nay, master; the prior’s leman 
laid hold on ’em i’ the buttery, as I was 
a telling of their virtues. She vowed 
I should not administer any o’ these 
devil’s potions, if she could hinder it. 
Soon after I learnt that she had given 
em to the swineyard, for his herd ; 
and that the pigs routed and roared as 
they’d been possess’d.” 

“Thou hast coined this lie, now, for 
thy special use. I know thy tricks; 
but it were needless to attempt it now. 
I can hardly get speech from her, much 
less help her to a love-drink, or a 
drugged posset; and my flame needs 
not blowing by such amorous bellows.” 

* The keeper of the Red Tower hath 
a daughter,” said Hugo, tenderly. 

“ As ugly as thyself!” 

“¢ May be; and yet she hath suitors. 
We have our lodging there to-night 
again, I reckon?” 

‘I reckon so. We may not tarry 
at a common hostelry. I had as lief 
not be found by any stray acquaint- 
ance i’ the city just now.” 

“ I trow not, sir knight. This same 
keeper’s engines, slings, and artillery 
are not half so dangerous as that dark 
and deadly eye of his daughter. She 
hath vanquished even me!” 

“Thee! why, thou scarecrow — 
thou abortion——thou miserable botch, 
patched up by some journeyman of 
nature,—hast thou dared to love?” 
And hereupon the knight vented his 
mirth in so loud a strain, that the 
echoes started from many an unseen 
nook where they had lain quiet for ages. 

“* Nay, nay,”’ rejoined Hugo tartly, 
“I’m neither unwholesome nor, saving 
your presence, so mightily ill-favoured. 
Yon old crony of mine —I would fain 
abide with him for a season-—that is, I 
would fain tarry until—” 

“ Until what?” 

“* Until my suit be advanced with 
his daughter, the gentle Madeline.” 

“Tis passing strange; and yet 
likeness begets its own sympathy I’ve 
heard. Well, I do repent me of mine 
haste. Peradventure, I had best en- 
sconce me privily in this place. It 
may be that [ may yet find favour in 
her eyes; and, at length, both our 
mistresses smile graciously upon our 
suit, Hugo.” 
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“ The Holy Virgin be propitious,” 
said the dwarf, with great earnestness. 

Away they departed through the wet 
and drizzling night, until, passing by 
the outer defences of the castle, be- 
neath Clifford’s Tower, then reckoned 
impregnable, they came nigh to the 
city wall, above which, standing dark 
and alone, arose an ill-contrived, un- 
sightly building, called the “ Red 
Tower,” erected probably by the Ro- 
mans, and intended originally to pro- 
tect the port, or bay, now presenting to 
the eye nothing but a swampy marsh, 
called Foss Island. 

In this hideous looking den sat Bal- 
thazar de Langbargh, its keeper, along 
with his daughter, “* the gentle Made- 
line.” Ata private signal, heavy bolts 
were withdrawn; the huge door swung 
slowly on its hinges, and with some 
difficulty they climbed the winding 
wooden stairs to the second floor. A 
smoky lamp, fed with a noisome fat, 
made the chamber redolent with unc- 
tuous exhalations, and, at the same 
time, rendered it no easy matter to as- 
certain the precise nature of its equip- 
ment. Grim and mysterious engines 
of offence—ropes, wheels, and other 
appurtenances— projected indistinctly 
through the murky vapours; battle- 
axes, bows, slings, aud other minor im- 
plements of warfare, were heaped in- 
discriminately round the walls. Had 
Balthazar been keeper of the royal per- 
son, or, had the safety of the realm 
been committed to his charge, he could 
not have had higher notions of his own 
importance, or been more vigilant of 
his trust. 

A voice from an invisible speaker 
accompanied their entry. 

“A murrain light on ye. Here have 
I, Balthazar, keeper of the king’s 
tower, called the Red Tower, in this 
royal city, by gracious appointment 
from the late king, when his patlia- 
ment was here holden,—here have I 
been tarrying from bed a full hour, 
nay, more, at the risk of my old rheum, 
and even of life, at this perilous season. 
If mischief befall me, who, think ye, 
can fulfil my charge to the satisfaction 
of our lord the king and the arch- 
bishop ?” 

“Master Captain Balthazar, mine 
host,” said Hugo, with one of his most 
insinuating grimaces, at the same time 
approaching the corner whence issued 
this discourteous speech; “I say, 
Master Balthazar, ha’ mercy, good 
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man; we've been about some business 
of weighty import.” 

“ A rogue’s, belike. All but knaves 
or fools are within doors, or those that 
lack a groat for a night’s lodging. I 
should but discharge the duties of mine 
office were I to thrust ye both into the 
dungeon below, and in the morning 
hale ye before your betters.” 

Soon a fiery nose was visible through 
the vapour, glowing over a cup of 
spiced ale, just replenished. The 
hearth where he sat was well supplied 
with billets; above it was a funnel for 
the conveyance of smoke,—an incon- 
siderable part, however, found its way 
through the vent. 

At the opposite side, on a little 
stool, sat the daughter of this bellige- 
rent keeper of the king’s dignity in this 
obscure corner of his dominions; and, 
truly, had she been twin sister to the 
dwarf squire, in many respects she 
could not have more correctly repre- 
sented him. Either from accident, or 
a natural deformity, her shoulders bore 
a hump of no ordinary magnitude. 
Yet her features, though wide and dis- 
torted, were not unpleasant. Hier eyes 
were black, and of extraordinary bril- 
liance. A hood now thrown back dis- 
played her dark thick bushy locks in 
natural and gigantic curls, pushed 
aside, as her hands were clasped across 
her forehead. She sat without any 
apparent notice of their approach, save 
by the following observations. 

“A fool’s errand, father. Pity the 
silly ones should so lack discretion at 
their need. Think ye to rob a Jew of 
his treasure ?” 

“ Knowest thou of my thrall—the 
misery of my lot?” said Sir Percy de 
Vavasour. 

“ Ay, sir knight, both thee and 
thine errand.” 

She looked towards him,—it was a 
glance so withering and scornful that 
he shrank involuntarily from her gaze. 
Taking courage, nevertheless, he again 
addressed her. 

© And,. prithee, what shail be the 
conclusion to mine adventure, my 
gifted maiden ?’ 

“ Maiden! ay, and maiden I’m 
like to be, as well as my betters. But 
Madeline has loved, and her kindness 
has been spurned as well as thine 
own Pe 

She was endeavouring to suppress 
some violent emotion. 

“Tet her alone, I say,” cried the 
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doating father; “ ye'll bring on one of 
her sullen fits. She has been unkindly 
dealt with, poor innocent!” 

“ I’m not innocent—I’ m—— Nay, 
nay, be still. "Tis past now.’ 

She rose up, eyeing the intruders 
with more calmness. 

“ Thine errand was to Jubbergate ; 
thou hast long loved that beautiful 
Jewess. In the disguise of her perse- 
cuted race thou didst woo her; and [ 
doubt not with many plausible arts 
didst win her favour. The rabbi, her 
father, has penetrated thy poor decep- 
tion ; at his command she is now be- 
trothed to another. She has spurned 
thee, and still thou art hankering and 
hoping to renew her love. But I tell 
thee, she will not forsake her faith. I 
loved her as mine heart’s blood ; yet 
even me, too, hath she forbidden her 
presence, because I sought to dissuade 
from her betrothment.” 

She raised her voice almost to a 
scream as she spoke, and again seemed 
wrought up to a state of frenzy that, 
for the moment, was absolutely ter- 
rific. Balthazar applied the cup to his 
lips, and long and heavy was the 
draught,—much longer than the state 
of its contents would seem to warrant. 
There was silence for a space,—a sort 
of suspended intercourse each party 
was unwilling to resume. 

De Vavasour was the first to speak. 

“Thou knowest this Hebrew’s daugh- 
ter?” he inquired. 

“ Know her! ay, from her swad- 
dling clothes ; and, as mine own soul, 
I loved her.” 

“T love her, even now, better than 
life.”” 

“ Thee! ah, ah! Good,” cried 
Madeline, in a shriller voice than be- 
fore. “Thy love? The light of an 
April day—the mist—the cloud ; liken 
it to any thing frail and fleeting enough, 
compared with mine! Your love is 
more akin to hate than ye wot of.” 

She looked fearfully askance round 
that dreary chamber; her eye seemed 
to follow some unseen form. She sat 
down, her face almost hidden in her 
lap. 

“Come, come, ha’ done, wench,” 
cried Balthazar ; * there’s o’er much 
o’ thy mother’s temper about thee. 
Let that quarrel rest, prithee. Now, 
guests, to roost, to roost. But take a 
pull at the flagon ere ye depart.” 

After a short pause, the old castellan 
continued 
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“Ay, ay,—into Jubbergate,—was 
that your errand? I thought none 
went there but to pawn, or to hire on 
usury. A wooing, but not wiving ! 
Well, well. But take an old man’s 
advice for the nonce; better tarry 
aloof just now. There’s mischief a 
brewing towards that accursed race. 
They’ve gotten the best part o’ the 
lands and properties here from our 
spendthrift citizens. Many o’ the 
wealthier sort, too, are beholden to 
them for every clout, and every rag 
upon their shoulders. And these same 
scurvy infidels are become so into- 
lerably puffed up, that they must needs 
appoint two o’ them, with a pompous 
retinue, to wait on our lord the king 
at his coronation. The saints preserve 
us! to what a dainty pitch of pride 
and insolence are they wrought up. 
Ilowever, there’s news just come, and 
they’ve been forbidden the court, or 
even to attend the pageant at West- 
minster. Furthermore, the populace 
have risen upon them, and our Jew 
deputies have gotten a rebuff they’re 
not like to forget. One of’em is miss- 
ing, and the other has skulked back 
again hither in less compass than he 
went forth. The whole city is in a 
mighty ferment. Some would admi- 
nister the same dose here, and serve 
‘em in such wise they’ve heard ofin the 
neighbouring cities, where the people 
have destroyed them root and branch 
—fit punishment for their usuries and 
their insolence.”’ 

“‘ Is there immediate danger, think- 
est thou, to these persecuted He- 
brews ?”” 

“ Verily there is; an’ I’d have ye 
look to it. To-morrow our new arch- 
bishop hath a solemn entry, with great 
pomp I warrant ye; archbishop Roger, 
as thou knowest, being dead.” 

“1 do remember. Geoffry Planta- 
genet, late bishop of Lincoln, is the 
prelate newly appointed thereunto by 
the king.” 

*« Richard is about to sail for Pales- 
tine, where he goes to deliver the holy 
sepulchre from the infidels; and a 
grievous burden it has been for the 
nation, already impoverished beyond 
endurance with wars and _priestcraft. 
Our new archbishop is the king’s natu- 
ral brother.” 

* By Rosamond de Clifford.” 

“* Fair Rosamond,’ of a surety ; 
and a marvellous proper man he hath 
been among the dames once, or the 
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world strangely belies him. I remem- 
ber as it were but yesterday our late 
king, his father,—* Good King Harry,’ 
as we called him. His parliament was 
holden here some thirty years agone,— 
the year of grace, eleven hundred and 
sixty, or thereabouts; and this same 
youth was the admiration ofall about 
the court. Soon after, as I heard, he 
fell a moping, and took to the church, 
and is become as austere as once he 
was gay and light-hearted. It is ex- 
pected he will make short work with 
the stews, and other indulgences. Be- 
ing somewhat of a zealot, it is hoped 
that he will not be loath to connive at 
those popular excesses, and by that 
means to rid us of the nuisance.” 

* Short and bloody. A skilful 
leech hath a ready hand,” said Made- 
line, without lifting her head. “ But 
Esther shall not die!” She started 
up, and again looked round, as though 
following some phantom that disquieted 
her. The old man shook his head. 

“She is mightily troubled at sea- 
sons with these fancies. Her mother 
had the same gift,—awsome enough at 
times. She has made my very skin 
creep as I’ve hearkened to her. She 
always said this daughter of ours was a 
changeling, and knew more o’ the good 
people than became her.” 

Balthazar laughed at this strange 
conceit,—for the cup had been of won- 
drous potency. His ferret eyes twinkled 
and peeped with a maudlin expression 
of cunning—a drunken leer, with which 
the liquor had embellished his features. 
Matters had goneon much lesssmoothly, 
had his humours not been mellowed 
and amended by the drink he imbibed ; 
for, in sooth, the old warrior was of an 
exceedingly pungent and quarrelsome 
temper, and spared neither friend nor 
foe when the corruption stirred within 
him. 

Shortly Madeline crept into a recess ; 
and Balthazar’s eyes, after a sharp, ir- 
regular twinkle—the last expiring blaze 
in their sockets — were closed, and his 
head sunk suddenly on his shoulder. 

The two visitors retired to their little 
dormitory. De Vavasour merely threw 
off his outer covering, and Hugo dis- 
posed himself on a straw mattress at his 
master’s feet. 

The morning was sharp and frosty ; 
and the wooden shutter guarding their 
loophole of a window, on being thrust 
aside, let in a keen, but vigorous and 
bracing, atmosphere. The room, a 
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little square closet, was furnished with 
an oak chest, and a bed of the most 
homely construction. An old faded 
silk pall of changeable taffeta adorned 
the head, where a hard stuffed pillow 
received that of the occupant. A bra- 
sier had in some degree mitigated the 
damp and chill of the apartment,— 
though it was a luxury but rarely in- 
dulged by our more hardy ancestors. 

On issuing forth into the city, they 
found nearly the whole population 
astir. The bells rung cheerily, and the 
chief actors in the processions were 
running to and fro mustering their 
companions. 

The city companies, guilds, and 
other fraternities, both secular and ec- 
clesiastic, went forth; and the whole 
streets, through the Foss Gate, Walm 
Gate, and even beyond the city walls, 
were thronged with multitudes, all 
agape with wonder and expectancy. 
An archbishop of the blood royal, 
though in a sinister degree, was not an 
ordinary occurrence. His route was 
directly across the Humber, by the 
King’s Ferry, from the opposite, or 
Lincoln shore; and, as he had passed 
the night with the monks of St. John, 
at Beverley, whose magnificent church 
had been just destroyed by fire, the 
noble prelate was expected ere noon. 

Old records tell of the pomp and 
garniture ofthat memorable day. Such 
an one was never remembered,—of the 
chanting, the services, carrying of relics, 
benedictions, masses, and all the out- 
ward ceremonies wherewith men are 
held in bondage by a corrupt priest- 
hood. These were continued to a late 
hour, and the streets resounded with 
revelry and music until past midnight. 
The whole city was given up to idle- 
ness and dissipation. At even-song 
the abbot of St. Mary’s had preached 
before the archbishop, in the great 
church of St. Peter’s, now the cathedral, 
where dispensations and indulgences 
had been liberally distributed. 

Indeed, the pagan Saturnalia could 
not have been celebrated with a more 
unbridled license when the Emperor 
Severus brought his court and camp to 
York,—when the capital of the world 
under the dominion of the Czsars was 
transferred to an obscure island of the 
far west, once the “ultima Thule” of ci- 
vilisation ; but where the barbarian was 
ultimately destined to subjugate and 
drive forth the polished legions of Italy. 
The church of St. Peter’s had just 
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been completed by Archbishop Roger, 
after its destruction by fire in the year 
1137. Leading from it, on the north 
side, was a small dark adjunct, called 
the Chapel of St. Sepulchre, a private 
oratory, built by the same prelate. On 
this same night, a withered, wasted 
man, clad in a hairy garment, knelt 
here at the confessional. His lips 
quivered with agony, and his whole 
frame seemed to suffer and to labour 
with some hideous disclosure. Even 
the eye of the priest who shrived him 
looked rigid with horror, as though it 
were some unheard-of crime that was 
poured into his ear. But that fearful 
confession never transpired : the follow- 
ing only remains on record. 

“It hath not passed my lips until 
now; but I vowed that, should it 
please Heaven to advance me to these 
honours, ere I slept I would make a 
clear conscience. Father abbot, to 
thine ear only is it committed ; and in 
sackcloth and ashes I await my pe- 
nance.” 

The proud soul of the archbishop 
lay prostrate; he kissed the very 
stones on which he now knelt, and wet 
them with his tears. 

** Thy brother seeks the infidel who 
hath profaned the Holy Sepulchre,” 
said the abbot of St. Mary’s. “ But 
an infidel at home, within our cities, 
nay, at our very threshold, pollutes 
and disquiets even the ground on which 
we tread.” 

“Whom meanest thou? Speak, 
and the impious heretic shall die !” 

“ If Richard, to procure absolution, 
and a heavenly crown, go forth into the 
burning entrails of the east, is it not a 
light thing, most noble prelate, the 
penance [allot thee. The Jews in this 
our city do mightily trouble the people. 
Avenge —avenge the wrongs of the 
faithful, and let there be a speedy rid- 
dance.” 

The archbishop, however loath, was 
bound by his promise, and the hope of 
atonement for his sin,—the blood- 
thirsty abbot having thus, by reason of 
some private malice, made his own ap- 
petite for revenge the condition of its 
expiation. 

In a low, ill-lighted inner chamber 
to the left, as you enter Jubbergate, 
being the Jews’ quarter of the city, sat 
a comely damsel, apparently in deep 
thought; her forehead supported by 
one hand, ofan exquisite symmetry; a 
string of the most costly pearls wreathed 
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carelessly about the wrist. Her head 
was bound by a richly emblazoned 
shawl, glowing in a thousand lustrous 
dyes from some eastern loom ; a loose 
thick robe of shot silk was flung over 
a short, taper jacket, buttoned in front ; 
and a cotton petticoat of the finest 
fabric. Her figure was rather below 
the middle size, but of such nice pro- 
portions, that the harmony of their 
form would have been injured by the 
slightest change,— the eye reposing on 
its matchless perfection, even as the 
ear on some ravishing and delicious 
melody ; her eyes were bright gray, 
tempered to a winning softness by 
their long dark lashes, like the cloud 
assuaging the light of heaven to a 
grateful and endurable splendour; her 
mouth was small, and delicately curved, 
opening upon a sinaller curve—the 
most brilliant and beautifully shapen 
teeth in Christendom ; her counte- 
nance was so composed, that an inde- 
scribable and transporting sweetness 
filled the eye of the beholder—a fas- 
cination that mere beauty never could 
impart; each individual feature, 
though in itself hardly perfect, yet the 
whole was so harmoniously blended, 
that the soul which animated them 
seemed visibly to impress its own 
beauty on the mind of the spectator— 
as it were some lamp in its transparent 
vase illuminating the outward casket, 
and giving to its earthly, its material, 
tabernacle a gleam of spirituality and 
glory. 

Woman! man’s solace, and man’s 
care,— without thee, how dull, how 
dreary, were life’s brightest dreams and 
most cherished sympathies. Inter- 
twined, involved, identified with our 
every hope, our utmost capacities of 
desire, art thou not the symbol, the 
excitement, of that irrepressible longing 
after perfection—that happiness which 
in our present state we are never des- 
tined to enjoy. 

_ But we have not space for psycholo- 
gical inquiries, else this were a theme 
above all others fitted to excite and re- 
ward investigation. 

Still, as a statue, or, as it might be, 
the creation of some cunning limner, 
the light swept brightly over half the 
face, leaving the rest almost a mass of 
impenetrable shadow. A deep sigh 


accompanied the withdrawal of her 
hand ; she looked up,—it was a glance 
either of devotion or complaint. 

“Tis o'er! 


Hence, tempter. My 
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kindred, my faith, forbids. The word 
is now spoken that separates us for 
ever. But, oh! ’tis a cruel sacrifice! 
And yet pt 

As she arose, the light flashed full 
upon her features ; a trembling passed 
over, like the rustle of some joyous 
breeze, fluttering the gentle current of 
her affections. 

“‘ There once was hope,” she con- 
tinued; ‘ay, such hope as woman’s 
dreams are made of.” She smiled, but 
it was in bitterness of spirit. 

* But am I babbling of love and de- 
lights? my people stricken, smitten 
unto death—bhunted as the wild roe on 
the mountains. Alas! few and evil 
are my years, nor shall I ever say the 
days of my betrothment are ended. 
My father, just returned from the 
king’s court, hath he not escaped barely 
with life? He speaks ofa cruel mas- 
sacre—the death of his companion, and 
horrors that no tongue can utter. If 
vengeance come, oh, my father, spare 
him!” 

While she spake there entered an 
old man, gray rather with care than 
many years. His beard was grizzled ° 
and scanty; but his whole cast of fea- 
tures betrayed their Hebreworigin. His 
eyes, though black and clear, by rea- 
son of infirmity had not that oriental 
sparkle so characteristic of his race. 
He wore a high cap, or bonnet, trim- 
med with a broad fur, the rims turned 
up all round ; a dark loose robe, open 
in front, made of coarse woollen, com- 
pleted outwardly this simple and pri- 
mitive costume. The broad scarlet 
stripe usually worn behind was re- 
moved,—this badge of Jewish disgrace 
not being necessarily shewn within 
doors. 

“ Esther, thy mother said, ‘Give me 
children, or I die;’ and thou wast the 
first fruit of that prayer—the offspring 
of complaint. She sleeps with her 
fathers ; but thou art spared, as I fondly 
thought once, to be an old man’s suc- 
cour—-his staff during the last weary 
steps of his pilgrimage. But, alas! I 
do fear me now a partaker only of his 
wretchedness. I have told thee of our 
jeopardy. The whole of this idola- 
trous nation is stirred against us; and 
in this city I have a fearful misgiving 
that some cruel catastrophe is at hand. 
‘ Does the God of Israel sleep?’” 

He looked upwards: it was not the 
language of faith, but of complaint; 
and the cry came back unanswered. 
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“J had a silly dream, last night, my 
daughter. Thou hast not forgotten 
what I have spoken aforetime of that 
rare and priceless jewel—that royal 
gem—a carbuncle of surpassing worth 
which thy grandfather, who was in- 
vited hither by him that men call the 
Conqueror, first brought to these shores. 
It was an ancient inheritance of our 
tribe, and said to have been worn even 
by king Solomon himself; at thy birth 
this sacred treasure disappeared. I do 
remember me well, having been for a 
season on foreign travel, thy mother, 
my beloved Rachel, giving thee to my 
arms, a weeping babe, and how my 
heart yearned towards thee, and how 
she wept for grief as she told the loss 
of our substance. ‘ The angel ap- 
peared to me in a dream ;’ these were 
her words: * He held the jewel in his 
hand. ‘I take this,’ said he, ‘as a 
pledge—a thank-offering for the child. 
Sorrow not though it be gone from ye ; 
if it return, in like manner shall your 
child depart to him that gave it.’ I 
was reconciled to its loss, and I have 
worn thee, a richer jewel, in my heart !” 

“And thy dream ?” 

“ The angel appeared, and he laid the 
jewel at my feet; and methought I 
heard him say, ‘ Restore unto me the 
child.’” 

“‘ Ts it this alone that troubles thee, 
my father?” 

“ Nay—I had taken little heed to 
the vision; but my spirit is bowed 
down; yea, the grashopper is a bur- 
den; I tremble at a shadow. Fearful 
tokens are abroad. Surely hath Jeho- 
vah forsaken his people!” 

The rabbi Jocenus was moved to an 
unusual softness and apprehension, 
even as the trees of the forest do moan 
and are troubled, though the air be 
still, and the coming tempest is afar off. 

“ There is no prophet in the land ; 
the Urim and Thummim are dim; the 
daily sacrifice is taken away, and the 
abomination of desolation is in the 
most holy place. Surely we are for- 
saken; we are utterly cast off! Are 
thy mercies clean gone for ever? Wilt 
thou make a full end of thy people, 
and leave thy chosen ones to perish? 
Verily the wolf is gone up into the 
fold, and the ravenous beast into thy 
pleasant places. The spoiler hath laid 
waste thine heritage, and there is none 
to deliver.” 

In the emphatic and hyperbolic 
language of their ancient poetry did 
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this afflicted son of Abraham pour out 
his complaint; then, changing his tone 
to that of confidence, and a righteous 
but prophetic indignation, he continued. 

“ But the day shall come when they 
that trouble us shall be ashamed, yea, 
confourided, and brought low. They 
shall cry, and none shall deliver; and 
He shall break them like a potter’s ves- 
sel. Then shall He build Jerusalem, 
even His holy temple, and shall be the 
glory in the midst of her!” 

He fell back in his seat, exhausted 
with the vehemence of his emotion. 
His fervour had scarely subsided, when 
a low tap at the outer door announced 
a visitor. 

“ Some borrower, by his humble 
knock. Ay, they'll borrow of Se eee 
despised Israelite, the Christian dogs, 
doubtless expecting to blot out their 
bonds with our blood. Tell the greedy 
Gentile I am vot disposed to lend a fa- 
vourable ear to his suit,” said he to 
one who made haste to answer the 
summons. The servitor returned. 

“Tis not the craving of the needy 
Gentile. He hath a message for your 
ear alone.” 

“ Let him enter.” 

Presently there appeared the mis- 
shapen dwarf, hight Hugo, already 
known to our readers, who, with little 
courtesy, stood swinging his gray wool- 
sey cap, assuming an air of vast supe- 
riority before these despised Hebrews, 

“Mine errand is from Madeline, 
daughter of Balthazar, at the Red 
Tower yonder. She would have borne 
her own message, but thought it need- 
ful to tarry at home for a season. Per- 
adventure, the great stir and tumult in 
the city befits not her usual habit of 
privacy.” 

“ With this strange woman, Esther, 
Iam not careful thou shouldest hold 
intercourse. From a babe she hath 
hung upon thy steps, hath watched 
thee, fondled thee, and ever would find 
excuse to enter into our dwelling ; and, 
in sooth, thy mother inclined to her de- 
sire, and looked on her with more 
kindness than I thought prudent or be- 
fitting those in our condition.” 

“ Nay, father, she hath loved me ; 
and though of a strange, yet a pleasant 
aspect, and I could have loved her 
still, had she not in some wise spoken 
evil against the youth of our tribe to 
whom I am betrothed. Of late I for- 
bad her my presence.” 


“ Thou didst well. And, now, twin 
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monster, thy message and begone. 
There be other matters that need our 
care.” 

“ Troth, she’s a hard mistress. I as 
little like mine errand as they to whom 
it is sent. She would fain see thy 
daughter yonder on business of some 
urgency.” 

“ Is that the substance of what thou 
hast to deliver?” 

“ As thou sayest,” said Hugo, with 
a grin of great contempt for the de- 
grading errand on which he was com- 
missioned. Even fe thought it pollu- 
tion to hold such equal parley with a 
Jew. 

“ She will not go, tell thy mistress, 
slave. Begone.” 

“’m neither slave nor she the 
owner of this goodly piece of handy 
work,” said the envoy, surveying his 
person with no littke complacency. 
“‘ My mistress is not my master yet,” 
continued he. “ Unriddle my riddle, 
if ye be able, whilst I render your 
message.”’ 

He was about to depart, when Esther 
hastily detained him. 

“ Let me, I beseech you, this once,” 
said she, addressing her father. “ Be 
assured that evil shall not befall me; 
and, peradventure, she hath some good 
thing to impart that may be our help 
in this adversity.” 

“ Would’st bring my gray hairs to 
the grave in sorrow? Should mischief 
happen thee, how would mine enemies 
speak reproachfully in the gate.” 

“* Be of good comfort. You did not 
use to be so feeble-hearted.” 

“ Alas! my strength is gone from 
me. The foe is at our threshold; 
but even as thou wilt. Ifthou depart, 
go in peace, but.tarry not. The fowler 
lieth in wait for his prey, and I await 
with trembling thy return.” 

During this interval Hugo remained 
perfectly at ease,—now and then burst- 
ing into a loud hum, the burden of 
some amorous ditty intended belike at 
another time for the ear of his mistress. 
At intervals the following observations 
betrayed what was passing in the odd 
jumble of his thoughts. 

“ Well! that a Christian woman 
should hold converse with a Jew in 
this wise. No matter— I’ve suspi- 
cions. Ay; but mum! I'll not speak. 
She’s a precious tyrant! I would not 
get a word from her dainty lips if 
‘twere to save my neck from the noose 
an I did.” 
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With such comfortable reflections he 
beguiled his time during the foregoing 
converse ; not over nice, tov, as to the 
chance of being overheard, had those 
about him been disposed to listen. 
The impudent varlet would, doubtless, 
have treated them with far greater con- 
tumely, had not his disposition been 
kept in check by a wholesome fear of 
Madeline’s displeasure. 

“ I’m straitly charged to bring you 
safe,” said he, as Esther prepared her- 
self to accompany him. “ Ye need 
not fear either my strength to protect 
you, or my fidelity. Look ye, I would 
wage battle with any three of his ma- 
jesty’s best yeomen——ay, four, at a 
pinch,—-and wring their ugly necks off 
into the bargain. Never fear me; 
there’s not a scurvy cur i’ the place 
dare snap at a bone Hugo stoops to 
pick.” 

A wide grin displayed a ferociously 
large, but beautifully white and regu- 
lar, set of teeth; while, . raising his 
clenched hand, ke exhibited that pecu- 
liar conformation vulgarly called ‘* dou- 
ble jointed.” Indeed, his strength was 
prodigious, and few that knew him 
would risk ah encounter. 

Attired in a thick cloak and hood, 
after the fashion of that era, and con- 
venient for those that wished to pass in 
privacy, the maiden sallied forth, at- 
tended by her squire. Their path lay 
through thenarrowest and most crowded 
streets; in the straightest of these 
groups of idlers and lovers of mischief 
were gathering so as partially to im- 
pede their progress. The evening was 
starlight, and their hurried endeavours 
to proceed seemed at times to attract 
more notice than was either safe or 
pleasant. Some commotion was at 
hand, some mischief evidently brew- 
ing; and it would have been difficult 
for an unprotected female to have 
passed unmolested. The trenchant 
squire with a long heavy stick, the 
usual weapon carried by attendants 
even at that early age, made room for 
what was doubtless supposed a dame of 
good quality. 

Passing the castle, they noticed the 
drawbridge was let down,—armed men 
passing and repassing as though on 
business of importance. Above, lights 
were glancing through the narrow 
loop-holes of the keep called Clifford’s 
Tower. Every thing seemed to inti- 
mate a more than usual stir and bustle 
about the fortress. Hugo bade his 
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companion make haste. Ile evidently 
had his own reasons for wishing to pass 
by with as little notice as possible ; and 
his desire had possibly succeeded, 
but two or three fellows of the baser 
sort, just as they had cleared the outer- 
most angle by the wayside, came up, 
and with an insolent swagger would 
needs lift the lady’s hood. Hugo 
warned them to desist. They laughed 
him to scorn. Sufficient light was 
abroad to shew the diminutive nature 
of his person. Unawares, he laid his 
cudgel with such a right good will on 
these pot-valiant heroes, that they took 
to their heels incontinently. One he 
catched by the nape, and, with a left- 
handed jerk, flung him over the palisa- 
does into the ditch, where he was left 
in doleful plight, crying for help to his 
comrades. Apprehending a reinforee- 
ment, they quickened their pace; and 
soon the friendly roof of the belligerent 
Balthazar sheltered them from further 
annoyance. 

Madeline they found sitting by the 
hearth, and rocking to and fro before a 
fiercer and newly augmented blaze. A 
wild monotonous chant accompanied 
this movement. She scarcely noticed 
their entrance; but the old man im- 
mediately accosted them. He was at- 
tending to the state ofhis armoury, and 
in the act of mending the ropes which 
produced the recoil and projection from 
one of his most mischievous-looking en- 
gines. His aspect was charged with a 
deep and ominous importance, as 
though preparing for some terrible 
onslaught. This note of preparation, 
however, was but little to be regarded, 
inasmuch as he was usually addicted 
to making the most of his vocation. 

“‘ His late majesty,” said he with 
a grave aspect—“ may his soul be de- 
livered from purgatory —did not make 
Balthazar de Langburgh governor 0’ 
this same fortress for naught. When I, 
once a brave captain i’ the wars, fell 
into great poverty, knowing the service 
I had done, he appointed me to this 
trust. There’s a mighty commotion 
abroad, and I'll do battle for the am, 
if it come i’ my way.’ 

A heavy hogshead of stones was laid 
ready for projection close to the great 
engine; but the old man’s fiery nose 
looked bright enough to melt even these 
hearts of flint. 

*‘ Come hither, child,” said Made- 
line, her eyes following the curl of the 
flame, as its forky tongues flickered 
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and seemed to lick the yet uncon- 
sumed embers into a fiercer glow,— 
“ seest thou aught ?” 

“ Where, good dame?” said Esther. 

“ How they quiver and dance ; how 
they coax and curl about their prey,— 
every tongue like the forked arrows of 
destruction. Look out, my child,— 
there, through the casement, over the 
town, eastward.” 

Esther obeyed. 

“ [ see nothing but a long, dim, ir- 
regular outline of black roofs. Be- 
yond are the rising hosts, the stars, now 
coming up in their appointed season.” 

“’Tis not the time. Look again 
when [ shall bid thee.” 

Ilugo amused himself with a peep 
now and then at the master’s artillery, 
taking little heed, apparently, to the 
conversation. 

“ Sit down, my child,” said Made- 
line, “and listen. There’s. an evil 
spirit abroad, as thou knowest. The 
decree is gone forth, and mischief is 
assuredly intended by the men of the 
city; thee and thy race are given them 
fora prey. Thou art betrothed !” 

** As thou sayest,” said the maiden 
firmly; “ but he is absent for a sea- 
son, and—” 

** As thou lovest thy life, nay thin 
own soul, wed not this unbeliever, 
even though thy father spat upon 
thee,” cried Madeline, interrupting 
her, in alluding to this well-known 
custom of the Hebrews. 

* No power but His before whom it 
was plighted can break my troth,” re- 
plied Esther, rising with great dignity. 
« And was it for this I have been 
brought hither—decoyed from my fa- 
ther’s house, that I might listen to the 
counsel of the foolish, and the tongue 
of the simple one? I will return; 
thy speech is not pleasant to mine ear.” 

“ Wilful as thou art, T again warn 
thee,” said Madeline with great vehe- 
mence. “ If thou wed with any of thy 
doomed race, not all the prayers and 
tears of the holy saints can save thee 
from perdition !” 

hese be silly words. To me they 
are altogether vain; they fall on mine 
ear as the idle wind.” 

“ Then behold, and tremble!” She 
unbound her girdle with great care ; 
but in silence she drew forth a jewel of 
such surpassing lustre, that her fingers 
were all ablaze with its light. 

* Seest thou this mystic gem? Nay, 
keep back thine hand; ’tis the jewel 
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that disappeared with thy birth. What 
said the vision to thy mother, ere, as 
thou sayest, she went to Abraham’s 
bosom? ‘If it return, thy child in 
like manner shall depart unto him who 
gave it.” Thou would’st none of my 
counsel, Thine obstinacy be on thine 
own head. Thy father’s house shall 
be desolate !” 

Esther was dumb. Fear and trem- 
bling came upon her; she answered 
not a word. So new, so overpower- 
ing, so unexpected were the feelings 
which for the first time were awakened 
at this fearful malediction. 

Madeline gazed upon the gem with 
unutterable horror, and a look of agony, 
as if the sight of this glorious jewel 
were like the dazzling light of heaven 
to the demons of darkness. 

“ Haste thee to the lattice,” she 
cried, suddenly starting to look round ; 
and she shook the astonished maiden 
ere she could recover so as to compre- 
hend the injunction. Esther, hardly 
knowing what to expect, or even the 
substance of her own apprehensions, 
looked forth. 

“ What seest thou ?” 
line. 

“There is a light like the earliest 
dawn gathering in the east. Surely I 
dream, or’tis morning. Am I awake ?” 

“ Stay,—look forth,—and mark well 
what thou seest.” 

“ The whole atmosphere brightens. 
Ah! I see billows of smoke reddening 
above; they roll as it were over a 
gulfof fire. Oh, Father! save them! save 
them! Alas ! there be shoots of flame— 
tongues of fire that lick the very smoke, 
piercing the thick darkness which 
broods over them. Too true thy 
speech. Knewest thou, fearful, mys- 
terious woman, of this horrible eveut ? 
liow the fierce flashes quiver on the 
dense pall that overshadows them ; 
that lurid canopy gives back their gleam 
like the lightning-stroke. I hear the 
shouts, the shrieks of the sufferers. 

Unhappy wretches, whither will they 
fly! Burning missiles are projected 
like meteors through the air; 1 hear 
them hiss and roar. Hark! a noise 
like thunder; some building of great 
Strength has fallen. The flame is 
deadened fora moment; it mounts up 
now with redoubled fury. Oh! hasten, 
Madeline. Can’st not help them? 
Art 


said Made- 


Art thou powerful only for evil ? 
lost to all sense of pity ?” 
“Thou art raving, child, 
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stay the devouring element. *Tis past 
the skill of all, until its fury have ex- 
hausted that on which it lives.” 

Both Hugo and Balthazar were wait- 
ing for a peep at the conflagration. 
Each had his own view of the case, the 
cause, and the consequences. 

“ Those accursed Jews!” muttered 
the governor. 

“ Graceless unthrifts!” said Hugo. 
“ This comes o’ leaving their homes; 
and rightly they’re served, if the whole 
city were not in jeopardy.” 

Meantime, the ringing of alarm bells, 
—the shouts, the yells ofthe multitude, 
—the shrieks of the sufferers,—it were 
vain the attempt to describe. 

Madeline drew the terrified maiden 
away from the window. 

** Yon blaze will be put out, never 
fear, now that help is obtained. The 
city bands are by this time at their 
post. Esther!” She lowered her voice 
almost to a whisper, inaudible save by 
themselves. ‘ Yes, thou art betrothed ; 
but there is an idol in thine heart. To 
that, not to him unto whom ’tis 
plighted, is thine homage !” 

“Oh! spare me, spare me! I have 
driven it thence !” 

“Tis false; thou deceivest thine 
own soul, miserable victim! Love is 
not cast off so lightly. Is woman’s 
heart made to come and go,—tossed to 
and fro, like a weaver’s shuttle? Once 
gone, ’tis not reclaimed. Look back, 
or ere it be too late. I would fain 
snatch thee from the pitiless gulf; ’tis 
at thy: feet !’” 

“ T cannot draw back. What? ab- 
jure my people and my faith for this— 
this deceiver? Forbid it, Heaven! 
Oh help me—strengthen me to endure 
the trial. Away, tempter!” 

Esther shrunk from her as though 
her eye exhaled pollution. To the 
heated imagination ofthe Jewish maiden 
she looked like some incarnation of the 
evil principle again permitted to be- 
guile the daughters of Eve. 

“ Oh—I cannot save her,” cried 
Madeline, wringing her hands, “ unless 
Lam the sacrifice! "Tis a cruel choice!” 
She was again silent, but it was the 
calm stillness of despair. She arose 
hastily. 

“ Hear me,” she cried, “ but this 
once! Thou knowest not how I love 
thee, wench: thou knowest not the 
secrets of this prison-house. Hope en- 
ters not here!” 

The unhappy victim 


smote her 
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breast. ‘* The scorpion-stings of me- 
mory! will they never die? And thou 
hast cast off thy lover,—one more pre- 
cious to thee than life, than all, save 
thy people and thy faith !” 

“ T knew not but he was of mine 
own race, when first he wooed me. 
He took the guise, the name, of ano- 
ther. To free me from his entreaties I 
was betrothed: my father hath ‘so 
willed it, and I await my future hus- 
band. But De Vavasour, I now con- 
fess with sorrow, did win my first— 
mine only—love!” 

Esther wept sore at this confession, 
wrung from her in a moment of un- 
guarded feeling. 

“TI cannot see thy soul perish, 
Esther— numbered amongst the de- 
spisers of Him whom with wicked 
hands ye have crucified! Oh, thy per- 
dition hangs heavy on my soul! Shut 
out from all hope of pardon, it would 
sink irrecoverably into that flame which 
burneth for ever arid ever!” 

“ Spare thy fears; my free choice 
cannot aggravate thy doom.” 

Madeline, in place of being com- 
forted by this suggestion, broke out 
into more vehement lamentations; but 
they became raving and incoherent. 
She couched her head almost between 
her knees, and the heaving bosom alone 
told of the strife—the agony—within. 

“The fire abates,” said Balthazar ; 
“ but the multitude is more tumultuous 
and agitated than before. I marvel 
where our guest, Sir Percy de Vava- 
sour, hath fared? He is, doubtless, 
abroad.” 

“ Sir Perey de Vavasour,” said 
Esther, in. a tone of angry surprise— 
“here! Hath he lodgings in this very 
chamber? Nay, then, Madeline, ’tis 
no place for my sojourn. Was it to 
meet him that l am brought hither?” 
she inquired in a voice of agony and 
reproach. ‘ It seems he has only been 
hindered by this unlooked-for acci- 
dent. Truly, Madeline, ‘tis a dainty 
office thou hast chosen !” 

Madeline, stung by this .unmerited 
accusation, raised her head. She 
looked steadily on her accuser. ¢ 

“Thou wrong’st me, on my life!” 
It was her only reply; and, perad- 
venture for the first time, this neglected 
outcast from society burst into tears. 

Esther, moved by such unlooked- 
for testimony of her innocence, scarcely 
refrained from weeping. She took her 
hand. 
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“ Forgive me in that I have done 
thee wrong,” said the maiden tenderly. 

Such unwonted kindness opened 
afresh the source of her sorrow; it was 
but fora moment. With great energy 
of purpose she exclaimed,— 

“IT will save thee, maiden! Of 
what poor worth is this life compared 
to thine?” It was the true spirit of 
heroism ; and she was now calm, 
soothed, and pacified by this stern re- 
solve. 

Immediately they were alarmed by a 
violent knocking at the outer postern. 
In great haste entered De Vavasour, 
the individual whom at the beginning 
of our legend we found so patiently 
watching beneath the lattice of his mis- 
tress; and his ladye-love none other 
than the Jewess who now stood trem- 
bling before him. 

* Oh fly, fly! 
thee thus !”” 

Iie would have snatched her hand, 
as he said this; but the urgency of the 
case, and the maiden’s reluctance, ad- 
mitted not of such gallantry. 

“ This moment only I have heard, 
the Jews will be massacred on the 
morrow! They are accused of setting 
fite to the city. The archbishop hath 
summoned the council: they are now 
in close debate; and it is supposed 
there will be a grievous forfeiture for 
those that survive. Whither, my be- 
loved, wilt thou fly? Alas! I know 
not. The assassins will assuredly be 
connived at, if not incited, by the 
priests.” 

“¢T will seek my father,” said the 
courageous maiden; ‘ nothing shall 
prevent me from making the attempt.” 

* Rash girl !’ cried Madeline ; 
** must both be sacrificed to thy mis- 
taken notions of duty; and if one must 
fall, age or youth, which thinkest thou?” 

“JT argue not. I will hence. Hinder 
me at your peril. If ye refuse an es- 
cort, I will hie me forth alone.” 

“ Alas ! it would be madness the at- 
tempt,” said De Vavasour; ‘ thou 
could’st not pass to the Jews’ quarter 
now: no female might venture through 
the streets unmolested.” 

She wrung her hands, for she now 
felt a woman’s weakness. 

“ That I should have left him thus ! 
Oh, Madeline, ifthou lovedst me, save 
him, I beseech thee; or in any wise 
lead me forth.” 

Madeline seemed for a moment 
wrapped in thought. 
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“ [ will save them,” she said, “ or 
we perish together. But thou must 
tarry here until my return.” 

Loath as she felt to remain, Esther 
knew it was their only hope of safety. 
She had knowledge beforetime of her 
singular courage and sagacity. Made- 
line was well known, too, amongst the 
chief personages, and those in autho- 
rity, who looked upon her as one 
gifted with more than ordinary powers ; 
nay, there were some who scrupled 
not to affirm that she had a foreknow- 
ledge of events derived from a source 
they did not care to divulge. 

A hasty knock announced her arrival 
to the rabbi Jocenus. To his anxious 
inquiries she replied,— 

“ Esther is in safety; look now to 
thine own. I warn thee in her name 
to fly. Itis now three hours ere mid- 
night.. Gather together of thy people 
as many as thou art able. Betake 
yourselves, three hours ere the morning 
watch, ye and your goods, with what 
care and secrecy ye may, to the citadel. 
I will find means to draw away the 
sheriff and his garrison on some pre- 
tence. Ye shall find the drawbridge 
lowered, and a free ingress. Look ye 
to it that all is safe, and make sure the 
defences. Having possession of the 
fortress, make the best terms ye may ; 
but be assured on the morrow, that 
whosoever hath not refuge therein will 
be slain. Even your enemies now 
take counsel how they may put you to 
death, and all your substance shall not 
be sufficient for a ransom.” 

Giving the old man no space for 
answer, she departed ; whither, will be 
gathered from our narrative. 

By the light of waxen tapers of a 
prodigious size, in a groined chamber 
near the archbishop’s palace, called 
the council chamber, sat three or four 
dignitaries of the church, apparently in 
close debate. Their hard, unbending 
features, early tutored to baffle scrutiny, 
and to feel without betraying emotion, 
looked, though animated, yet wonder- 
fully in similitude to the grim carved 
work that surrounded them. Their 
feelings, blunted probably by being re- 
pressed, were rarely, even in their 
more private intercourse, permitted to 
flow in the ordinary. current—the na- 
tural channel through which glides the 
passions, the affections of the human 
heart. 

“Tis well,” said one, the most im- 
placable and severe ; “ thy former 
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scruples were unworthy of the high 
functions unto which thou art called. 
The welfare of our holy church de- 
mands the sacrifice, however loath we 
be to defile ourselves with this appa- 
rent injustice.” 

“ J would not we ourselves commit 
this cruel, but, I fear me, needful, 
offence. We may connive without 
implication ; while the scandal, if any, 
shall not attach to us, or any other, the 
ministers of our holy communion. We 
will send emissaries, if need be, to in- 
cite the people, and to urge them for- 
ward in the work.” 

“Thou sayest well. The office of 
an archbishop was not unworthily 
committed to thy trust.” 

“ The abbot of St. Mary’s looks 
with too much favour on my humble 
pretensions. But,” the august person- 
age who spoke added, with something 
of irony in his manner, “ the confisca- 
tion shall tend mightily to the welfare 
of the church, inasmuch as ‘it is whis- 
pered the very reverend abbot, our 
brother, as well divers of the clergy, 
have done these unbelievers (whom 
our Holy Mother deliver to confusion) 
much grace and service, by taking up 
sundry heavy sums on usury, doubtless 
for the glory of the faith, and the main- 
tenance of our holy religion, When 
these heretics are disposed of, the 
bonds now in our public treasury will 
be taken therefrom, and, if needs be, 
cancelled without ceremony.” 

The abbot bit his lip. His zeal had 
been pushed to this extremity by the 
sagacious expectation of immunity from 
these obligations. 

Three knocks announced a message. 
A. servitor entered. 

Your grace, a strange woman is 
without, and will not be denied. She 
hath business of grave import, that 
craves your presence instantly.” 

** Let her be admitted. We deny 
not even to the meanest our ministra- 
tions and our cares.” 

Shortly there entered a muffled 
figure of diminutive stature. She im- 
mediately threw aside her cloak; but 
it was fearful to see the surprise and 
consternation of the archbishop. He 
seemed absolutely speechless with hor- 
ror. Had the grave given up its prey, 
had the abyss opened at his feet, he 
could not have betrayed more unequi- 
vocal symptoms of terror. [lis thin, 
wasted features grew ashy pale,— his 
lips drawn in,—his eye-balls almost 
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bursting from their sockets,— and his 
fingers clenched convulsively, as though 
they would grasp each other for pro- 
tection. 

Madeline spoke not. Every eye 
was turned on the prelate, and for a 
space she stood unquestioned. 

The archbishop, with one powerful 
effort, was the first to put an end to 
this inauspicious silence. 

*¢ Brethren, a sudden pain has trou- 
bled me. Now I think on't, I re~ 
member this woman; she hath brought 
bygone years somewhat suddenly to 
my remembrance. I knew not that 
she yet lived. But I pray you let me 
question her in private.” 

At this intimation, those he had 
summoned to the council withdrew. 

“* Whence comest thou?” was the 
first inquiry, and in a tone that shewed 
the proud heart even of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet was bowed in her presence. 
“1 thought thee dead, many, many 
miserable years agone.”” 

“« Did’st think, proud prelate, thou 
should’st escape? But thy secret is 
close housed : ’tis safe here ; how long, 
rests with thyself.” 

“¢ That one crime, Madeline, hath 
corrupted every source of enjoyment, 
—hath wasted my frame; it hath 
drunk the very marrow of my bones! 
Long years of mortification have not 
assuaged my remorse. I vowed a full 
confession,— to endure, to fulfil, any 
penance that might be allotted me, if it 
should please Heaven to grant me the 
office I now hold. The abbot has 
heard my crime; but ere my guilt be 
purged I must endure what he enjoins. 
That done, ‘ Requiescut in pace,’—for I 
am weary of life.” 

**Do penance as thou wilt, the 
wrong must be atoned for.” 

“Oh that it could,—that the cold 
grave could give back its inhabitants ! 
IIark thee, Madeline. I have knelt 
and wept, and sought a place of re- 
pentance ; but hitherto it is denied. 
The heavens are as brass ; and the earth, 
iron. I may speak to thee thus; ’tis a 
relief that has long been withheld. ,We 
are partakers of the same crime; and 
guilt, like the grave, is a fearful le- 
veller. It makes all equal—the tyrant 
and his slave. I knew not of thy 
whereabouts—since that hour when—” 

“ Ay, since I was sent forth with a 
wailing babe,—and the waters—” 

*“ Tlush!  hard-hearted woman. 
Would’st goad me on to crush thee? 
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I have power and means to subdue 
even a woman’s tongue. Tempt me 
not to another crime.” 

Madeline smiled in derision. She 
seemed to hold his threats but lightly. 

“ Thy wife—she is a saint in glory !” 

“T know it—I know it. Cursed 
ambition, that tempted me to conceal 
my marriage vow; and when my royal 
parent threw the glittering prize in 
prospect before me, I knew those holy 
bonds would wrest it for ever from my 
grasp. And thou, accursed as thou 
art! did’st consent to play the mur- 
derer; and thy mistress sorrowed even 
to death at the loss of her babe. Oh! 
as sweet, as pure a martyr as ever 
suffered! Could’st thou, cruel mon- 
ster, kill the babe that smiled upon 
thee—twined its little fingers about 
thine own,— unnatural, inhuman as 
thou art! I hate thy presence! Be- 
gone!” 

Even the hard features of Madeline 
relaxed into an expression of pity. 
She seemed stricken either with re- 
morse or apprehension ; she covered 
her face, but she wept not. Seldom 
did the refreshing spring well from that 
parched desert: the sources of feeling 
were hidden, but not dried up; and 
more impetuous, perhaps, from con- 
cealment. At length she spoke. 

‘* Every word thou hast uttered is a 
swift witness against thyself. Who 
tempted me? Who suggested, nay, 
urged, the cruel deed? Who gave me 
gold, and when 

“ Peace!” cried the writhing cri- 
minal; every muscle on the rack, and 
every word like a burning arrow to his 
heart. Incarnate fiend! was it for 
this thou camest hither?” 

“Nay, I sought thee for another 
use; it had been long ere I would 
have met thee else. Believe me, I 
were loath as thou to seek this inter- 
view: I come to crave thy protec- 
tion.” 

“ Thou hast it. Away!” 

* Not for myself; my life is not 
worth the breath that would ask for it. 
’Tis for these poor Hebrews I would 
plead ; their lives are in great jeopardy ; 
hunted like the ravenous beast, they 
are like to suffer by a false accusation.” 

“The Jews! Pleadest thou for this 
vile race ?” 

“ Verily my suit is for the perse- 
cuted and distressed. The ministers 
of peace—the chosen of Heaven — 
should succour even their enemies.” 
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“JT. cannot, even had I the will. 
The people are bent on their destruc- 
tion.’ 

“?Tis mockery. Is the arm of the 
church waxed short; is it not omnipo- 
tent either to save or destroy; here, 
too, in the very centre of its power ?” 

“]T may not grant thy request. 
Their fate is in other hands than mine.” 

“Their blood be on thine own 
head, monster! But I warn thee. 
Should they perish, and by thy per- 
mission, a deadly sin will be commit- 
ted that not all the fires of purgatory 
shall burn out!” 

“T have no power, I tell thee, in 
this matter.” 

He remembered the penance, or ra- 
ther that meritorious service, which 
the abbot enjoined as an atonement 
for his crime; and he knew it were a 
vain attempt to revoke that inexorable 
mandate. In such a besotted state of 
ignorance were even the highest and 
most learned of that corrupt church, that 
a penance, enjoined by sinful mortals 
like themselves, was looked upon as a 
response from the throne of Heaven, 
from the Holy of Holies; and they 
were bound irrevocably to its decree. 

“ My suit is then denied?” said 
Madeline. 

* T have said it.” 

“ Then their cause be mine! I will 
save them in despite of thy power ; 
and then look to thyself, proud prelate.” 

As she said this, with an angry and 
threatening aspect she departed. 

Ere morning broke, what was the 
rage and consternation of their ene- 
mies when they found great part of the 
Jews, their households, and their sub- 
stance, safely sheltered in the castle ; 
the gates barred, and the whole citadel 
in a state of complete and hostile de- 
fence. The governor, or sheriff, as it 
is stated, was drawn away, together 
with the greater part of his garrison, 
by a feint. Information had been 
conveyed to him that an armed force, 
some Scottish marauders itwas thought, 
were committing fearful depredations 
at a considerable distance northward of 
the city. About midnight he set out 
secretly. The Jews, being prepared, 
soon assembled from all points, over- 
powered the few soldiers that were 
left, and, with little ado, made them- 
selves masters of the place. 

When the sheriff and his troop re- 
turned, he found the key turned upon 
him; and he was now fain to parley 
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with those whom he had so incau- 
tiously given this advantage. The 
Jews, perhaps unwisely, demanded 
most exorbitant terms for themselves, 
together with safety for their brethren, 
and a guarantee from all damage and 
molestation for the future. 

On Madeline’s return, it was in vain 
she sought to detain the Jewish 
maiden. Nothing could move her 
high and virtuous resolve; she insisted 
on sharing her parent’s good or evil 
fortune ; and, in consequence, was 
now safe lodged with the rabbi Jocenus 
in the castle; whither, at the appointed 
hour, Madeline secretly conducted her. 

Terrible was the clamour and disap- 
pointment of the populace, thus be- 
guiled of their prey. The terms of 
surrender proposed by the Jews were 
indignantly rejected ; and, as reported 
in the chronicles of Hemingford, canon 
of Guisborough, “ now was seen the 
zeal of a Christian populace; an innu- 
merable company of armed men, as 
well from the city as from other parts, 
rose simultaneously, and begirt the 
fortress.” We are further informed, 
that the high-sheriff issued bis writ 
posse comitatus, to raise the whole 
country for this purpose. The sum- 
mons brought animmense host. With 
these were intermixed many of the 
clergy, and “ a certain fanatical friar, 
clad in a white vesture, was every 
where seen crying out, ‘ the enemies of 
Christ must be destroyed.’ This zealot 
was amongst the first to suffer the de- 
struetion he announced ; for, in his 
endeavour to fix the battering engines 
against the walls, a large stone fell 
upon his head, and his brains were 
dashed out.” 

For three days the siege was con- 
tinued without intermission,—the for- 
tress being invested night and day, so 
that the Jews were unwittingly caught 
in their own trap. Their expected re- 
fuge was about to prove a snare, rather 
than a defence. 

Sir Percy de Vavasour was driven 
nigh to distraction by the loss and im- 
minent danger of her, the object of his 
unalterable attachment. Ie earnestly 
besought Madeline, that, if possible, 
they should devise some stratagem for 
her deliverance. Else was it like, see- 
ing the unexpected obstinacy of the 
besiegers, that, in the end, the fortress 
must surrender, and she would perish 
miserably in the slaughter that would 
ensue. Madeline herself was much 
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disconcerted by the event ; her efforts 
for their safety were, in the end, likely 
to augment, though it retarded their 
sufferings. 

** One hope only is left,” said she 
thoughtfully. 

“I will give thee great largess,” 
eagerly rejoined the knight. 

“ | will none o’ thy bounty. Not 
all the gold of Ophir could buy what 
thou desirest ; and yet, for her sake—” 

She looked out with great earnest- 
ness through the little window towards 
the citadel. 

* Can’st thou draw a bow, and with 

a sure aim?" she hastily inquired. 
- “The twang of the yew-tree is not 
strange to mine ear. Verily, £ will try 
a mark with the best archer in either 
York or Lancaster,” replied he. 

Madeline had been brought up early 
in life to higher prospects, having been 
educated among the nuns of St. Ursala, 
in the city; and, amongst the rarer ac- 
complishments of that unlettered age, 
was gifted with the art of writing. 

A scrap was soon prepared, bound 

up, and introduced into the cleft of an 
arrow. She took down an enormous 
bow, such as would have baftted the 
best and the stoutest in this degenerate 
era. Her father was below, on some 
trifling business; he had been alt day 
long busy charging and discharging his 
engines at the castle, for the purpose 
of annoying the besieged, but with 
Jittle damage therefrom. In truth, his 
warfare was a source of more appre- 
hension to his friends than his ene- 
mies. Nevertheless, the old man, with 
one or two assistants, was wonderfully 
pleased with his practice; and at every 
discharge of their clumsy espringolds, 
or mangonels, he jumped about for 
very joy. 
‘ Jt was about noon, the third day of 
the siege, when Madeline took Sir 
Perey de Vavasour on the roof. Look- 
ing over their crazy battlements, she 
pointed to the castle. 

“ Seest thou yon space above the 
walls on the right of the great tower ? 
*Tis there our billet will most readily 
find its owner. Now draw thy best, 
and Heaven speed the mark.” 

The knight aimed as he was directed. 
The arrow sped, but the shaft was 
drawn at a venture; and, as yet, they 
knew not how it fared with their dis- 
patch. 

About midnight, a figure stole cau- 
tiously under shadow of the fence, and 
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through the gardens below the north- 
eastern angle, of the sallyport,—so far 
eluding the vigilance of the besiegers, 
who did not appear to keep watch 
with that strict discipline and close 
service so needful to prevent escape. 
The individual now crept along the 
ditch, near to the palisadoes, then by 
the wall of the covered way. Climb- 
ing this with great care, the earthen 
mound or glacis immediately below 
the outer wall was gained without dis 
covery. A wicker basket, or some- 
thing convenient for the purpose, ap- 
peared to have been let down by those 
within. Ata given signal the intruder 
was safely hoisted over the wall, and in 
this manner, unobserved by the be- 
siegers, entered the castle. 

Morning came, the fourth from the 
beginning of the siege, when, to the 
astonishment of the beleaguering army, 
they saw the bleeding carcasses of their 
enemies the Jews tossed over the walls 
im such numbers, that historians say 
more than one. thousand of them 
perished miserably, rather than fall 
alive into the hands of their enemies. 
A mighty sum had been offered, if so 
be they might have been allowed to 
escape with their lives, but it was re- 
fused ; on which, as Matthew Paris 
quaintly informs us, “a certain fo- 
reign rabbi, or doctor of their law, 
stood up amongst them and said, ‘ Men 
of Israel, our Creator has commanded 
that we should at any time be ready to 
die for our law. When he gave us life, 
he enjoined that, with our own hands, 
and of our own accord, we should de- 
voutly restore it to him again, rather 
than submit to the cruelty of our ene- 
mies.’ This invitation to imitate the 
example of the followers of Josephus 
in the cave of Jotapata, was embraced 
by many of the Jews; but others chose 
rather to try the victors’ clemency. 
But, before the self-devoted victims be- 
gan to execute the sentence upon each 
other, they ineffectually attempted to 
fire the castle, and committed all their 
property to the flames. Jocenus be- 
gan the execution first, according to 
some accounts ; but these are very con- 
fused and contradictory. So far is 
certain, that husbands immolated their 
wives and children; and when the 
work of carnage was ended, at last the 
rabbi Jocenus himself mounted the 
wall in the front of the main army. 
Cursing them in the name of the God 
of Hosts, he stabbed himself, and his 
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body fell over, a miserable corpse, to 
glut the malice ofthe besiegers ; and in 
all likelihood he was the only indi- 
vidual who laid violent hands on his 
own life—the only suicide ! 

At this horrid spectacle a loud yell 
of triumph was raised by the sur- 
rounding multitudes, and many, even 
ministers of “ the holy church,” were 
present to enjoy the sight. 

The survivors now supplicated for 
mercy, promising to deliver up the 
fortress. Their enemies pretending to 
feel compassion for their sufferings, by 
that means obtained admittance into 
the castle. Immediately these blood- 
thirsty savages commenced an indis- 
criminate slaughter, without respect 
either to age or sex. All the houses of 
the Jews in the city were plundered 
and burnt; unheard of cruelties being 
committed on the miserable remnant 
who survived. Reeking with the blood 
of their victims, they hastened to the 
treasury where the bonds were de- 
posited. ‘Those belonging to the Jews, 
being for monies owing by the citizens, 
were taken out and publicly burnt,— 
thus rendering a full acquittance of 
their debts. 

When the carnage had ceased, there 
came the abbot of St. Mary’s, together 
with the archbishop, and other notable 
dignitaries, to view the catastrophe ; 
and, in consideration of such meri- 
torious service, though incidentally 
rendered, the abbot absolved him from 
his crime! The act of penance was 
complete. 

As they stood by the gate, attended 
by a numerous train of ecclesiastics, 
there approached, without ceremony, 
the ugly dwarf Hugo, and, with little 
apparent courtesy, addressed the arch- 
bishop. 

“ Please you, my lord, I have a 
message.” 

* Say on.” 

“« For your private ear.” 

They drew aside a few moments. 
The prelate, returning to his company, 
spoke in a pretty loud tone to the 
abbot. 

“ A case of some urgency demands 
my immediate attendance. Meantime, 
I pray you, take due cognisance and 
inquest of these lawless deeds,--a copy 
whereof it shall be my business to for- 
ward to the king.” 

And with that he took his departure, 
preceded by the dwarf, who led him 
straightway to the Red Tower,—his 
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grace being conducted into the cham- 
ber where Madeline appeared as though 
impatiently awaiting his arrival. Her 
look was more than ordinarily dis- 
turbed ; her face flushed, and excited 
by no common occurrence.’ As he en- 
tered, she saluted him, but without 
rising at his approach. 

She commanded Hugo to retire, and 
with great earnestness addressed the 
high-born dignitary who attended her. 

“ Can’st shrive one, the most miser- 
able, the most guilty, and, I would fain 
hope, the most penitent?” 

“ The truly penitent alone are per- 
mitted to share in this gracious dis- 
pensation. Who is it that implores 
our aid ?” 

“ T have delivered a soul to perdi- 
tion, and sold mine for—gold—ay, 
for filthy lucre. Would that I had 
died for her!” 

“How? Disclose thy crime more 
fully; make a clear confession. The 
all-merciful church can dispense par- 
don even to the most guilty.” 

“ Thou liest, hypocrite ! thou liest 
to thine own soul. Thou—thou art 
the author and the sole cause of my 
guilt ; and how shall he who is most 
guilty clear another from such foul 
offence ?”’ 

The archbishop was silent. 
continued, with a subdued tone: 

“ Hast feasted thine eyes enough on 
yon cruel carnage ?” 

“We deeply lament the excesses 
that have been committed. The king 
will, doubtless, bring the guilty to ac- 
count for this sore transgression.” 

Here she broke out into a laugh so 
fraught with derision, that the prelate 
was for a moment put off his guard, 
and an angry frown suddenly gathered 
on his brow. Immediately, however, 
his features were calm and imperturb- 
able as before. 

“If thou need the offices of the 
church,” said he, “ they will be duly 
administered. I am here to hearken 
to thy confession.” 

“ Then, let every word run like 
molten fire to thy cruel heart. When 
I was commissioned by emissaries 
from thee to take the babe new-born, 
—to dispose of it in such wise that it 
should not witness against thee—a bar 
to thine ambition,-- I knew too well 
the horrid import of that command ; 
but I did wilfully deceive those whom 
I then served : I reared the infant with 
mine own hands, amid penury and 
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sorrow. My father, by unforeseen 
misfortune, had long suffered poverty 
and disgrace. Wounded in the wars, 
he had lost all his substance in the 
strife. I became acquainted with the 
wife of the rabbi Jocenus; she was 
compassionate towards me. In an 
evil hour I listened to the tempter. 
Her husband had been for some months 
absent; the age of the babe was fa- 
vourable to the deception. She prof- 
fered me a jewel of such worth, that 
mine eyes ached as I gazed upon it. 
My soul lusted for the bauble; for I 
knew that wealth, ample, overflowing 
for our necessities, might be gotten in 
exchange. She gave me gold, too, for 
our immediate wants, and I rendered 
sag babe as her own. But, there- 
after, being stricken with unutterable 
remorse, I hid the accursed thing, and 
here it is, a testimony of my crime, and 
a witness of the truth.” 

She unbound her girdle; and as she 
drew forth the gem the guilty father 
looked as though he could not with- 
draw his glance from that terrible fas- 
cination, She continued : 

“The child was brought up and 
nurtered as the Jew’s daughter. I had 
taken a solemn oath that I would 
never divulge the secret, unless at the 
death of her adopting parents. But 
there was little occasion for such bond ; 
the cruel punishment attached to my 
crime would have deterred me from 
the disclosure, had not the pangs of 
remorse overcome the apprehension of 
my doom—the fagot and the stake !” 

* Where is my child ?” cried the 
archbishop, the appalling truth but too 
manifest, 

** By thy guilty connivance she has 
died in the faith we pronounce ac- 
cursed | I warned thee, besought 
thee, to save these unoffending Jews; 
and now thou standest arraigned the 
double destroyer of thine offspring, 
both soul and body !” 

“ Fiend!” cried the distracted pre- 
late, seizing her by the hair, “ why 
did’st not tell me? Devilish destroyer, 
I will have thee torn limb from limb-- 
I will a : P 

His voice became inarticulate with 
agony, gnashing lis teeth like a de- 
moniac as she disengaged herself from 
his grasp. 

“ Hear me. 





I did not let her perish 
Yesternight, by a 
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successful stratagem, I sought her. I 
beseeched her, but in vain, to escape ; 
and though the rabbi Jocenus pleaded 
with me in mine entreaty, yet would 
she not be moved. I bad come pre- 
pared for this extremity, also. Infus- 
ing secretly a drug for the purpose, a 
draught was administered, and I 
brought her away safely, when deep 
sleep had fallen upon her. Descend- 
ing from the wall, ere the bloody sacri- 
fice begun, I brought her hither; but, 
alas, the potion has too well fulfilled 
its office. She sleeps; but ’tis the 
sleep of death !’” 

“Oh! where—where? Let me 
embrace her in death whom in life I 
have so cruelly deserted! Lead me to 
her, thou terrible foe — destroyer of 
mine hope!” 

In a little recess, on a straw pallet, 
lay the pale, the beautiful form of the 
hapless Esther! Lovely even in death, 
her figure was like the purest marble, 
and almost as cold. He threw him- 
self on the body, and gave way to a 
violent burst of grief, that for a while 
overcame his reason. Tears, hot and 
copious, came to his relief: he lifted 
up one agonising prayer to the throne 
of mercy,—it was the cry of the true 
penitent, and prevailed. 

Madeline sat by the couch wailing 
her death-chant. The humbled and 
now penitent sinner, though of the 
highest in that proud hierarchy, was 
brought down to the dust, smitten, 
with her, in the most abject prostra- 
tion of spirit. Not penance could 
boast the power and the efficacy of 
that submission to the will of Heaven. 

Starting suddenly on his feet, he 
gazed awhile intensely on the image of 
death before him. He thought a faint, 
almost imperceptible, flush fastened on 
her cheek. 

** Gracious ITeaven ! she lives!” 

Madeline could scarcely credit the 
glad tidings. But, with a deep sigh, 
the sleeping maiden opened her eyes, 
and the breath of life once more issued 
from her lips. 

She awakened to a new state of ex- 
istence; and, convinced by assiduous 
teaching as to the truth of that religion 
she had been taught to despise, she was 
baptized in the true faith, and after- 
wards became the wife of Sir Percy de 
Vavasour.” 










We are not now about to compare 
and canvass the merits of these insti- 
tutions: it is enough to say that they 
have been nurseries of many bright 
names that have shed a glory on the age 
in which they lived. We have leisure, 
in a few words, to touch on the war 
waged in Aberdeen between the mem- 
bers, masters, and heads of King’s Col- 
lege, and its Gothic spoilers; and, in 
the sequel, the Melbourne measure just 
introduced. “ But,” exclaims the reader, 
“is it worth the while of Fraser, 
who has higher game to fly at, to take 
notice of a local, and, to Londoners, 
uninteresting question.” We reply, 
Fraser and all his tail (for tails are 
fashionable now-a-days, from that of 
St. Stephen’s downward) stand conti- 
nually on the look-out; and though 
not disposed to be umpires in every 
petty village quarrel, yet if they trace 
the pioneers and the feelers of Radi- 
calism, or Infidelity, or even Whiggism, 
in the most sequestered locality, or in 
the more congenial resort of these ver- 
min of the nineteenth century, the ale- 
house, they do not shrink from dragging 
out, to the glare of day, and to the exe- 
cration of good men, the obnoxious 
things. And that our readers may not 
be shocked by meeting us after such 
disagreeable work, our fingers are in- 
variably dipped in rose water, and 
our Lady bathed in Pierian springs, 
Aurora’s dews, &c. 

Though we do not feel responsible, 
as it is usual in candidates for popular 
favour to express themselves, to the 
majesty of the people, save when and 
where that majesty is under the guid- 
ance of sound principle and solid sense, 
yet to satisfy our readers that in this 
case, as in all others, we act on the 
poet’s maxim — 


“* Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice 
nodus”’— 


that is to say, let not Fraser interfere, 
unless there be a subject worthy of him 
—we will gratify our readers with an 
abridged summary, and the names of 
the pamphlets and small shot that are 
interchanged in the neighbourhood of 
the Aberdeen universities. We pass 
by the letters and pamphlets emanating 
from Al. Bannerman, M P., the mem- 
ber for the city, and the representative 
of his majesty’s ministers in assailing 
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the existence of King's College, and 
turning religion out of the Marischal 
College, as they are of that namby- 
pamby, milk-and-water stamp, that to 
notice them would nauseate, or some- 
thing more. We will subjoin the names 
of one or two of the pamphlets issuing 
from the cloisters of King’s College, 
which demonstrate that giants are not 
confined to Oxford and Cambridge, 
but “ feed high their strength” in the 
cold and wintry north. 

A Letter to Al. Bannerman, M.P., 
by Pat. Forbes, D.D., Minister of 
St. Machar’s Parish, and Humanity 
Professor, King’s College, Aberdeen. 
We cannot resist adding, on our an- 
nouncement of this sound constitu- 
tional and Christian letter, that it is a 
powerful document. Had Sandy Ban- 
nerman been put in the hydraulic press 
or the steam cylinder of his own cotton- 
mill at the Links, he could not have 
been more thoroughly pressed and 
pounded. Dr. Forbes treats him in 
that cool, but awfully griping style, in 
which Fraser in his easiest moods 
deals with his antagonists. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, regarding 
Bills to be brought into Parliament by 
His Majesty’s Government for the Re- 
gulation of the Scottish Universities, 
and particularly the Colleges of Aber- 


deen. By Pat. Forbes, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity, &c. The lord- 
advocate has his wig respectfully 


owdered in this. 

The Aberdeen University Magazine, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. This is un- 
questionably one of the ablest maga- 
zines we meet with, after our own. 
There is really, to give up all fun, and 
adduceunvarnished fact, much solid and 
masterly writing in this work. We never 
like to intrude into editorial secrecy, 
but there are in this magazine some 
traces that indicate the presence of a 
professor not far from King’s College, 
who is beyond all comparison the first 
theologian in Scotland. The connexion 
that subsists between religion and intel- 
lectual knowledge, and the dependence 
of the latter on the former —the objec- 
tions urged against the curricula of the 
Scottish universities —the plans of the 
new university mongers, from him of 
the broom, down to him of the tail— 
the bill for placing these institutions 
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under external control —the propriety 
of swallowing up the King’s in the 
Marischal College, &c., are all expis- 
cated with a clearness and a power 
that must tell on his majesty’s govern- 
ment, we should say, were it not that 
reasons no less cogent, adduced on the 
Irish church, the Irish municipal cor- 
porations, &c., had no more effect on 
these impenetrable gentlemen, than 
needles on the hide of a rhinoceros. 
In fact, we may as well think to make 
mile-stones dance, by playing jigs to 
them, as to make certain members of 
the cabinet retract, retreat, or desist, 
or do any thing wisely and well, by 
dint of reason, experience, and facts. 
Such is the outer covering of Whig- 
Radicalism, that argument, and com- 
mon sense, and Christian principle, 
cannot ooze through during years ; 
while, by a marvellous chemistry, the 
lusty clamours and threats of a Popish 
beggar, and the Billingsgate bawlings 
of an unenlightened and mischievous 
populace, find instant and overpower- 
ing entrance; and these, fermenting, 
produce a rare cabinet of 


* All monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear 
conceived — 

Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire.” 


Under the mask of toleration, equal 
privileges, &c., there is latent in these 
days an inveterate enmity towards re- 
ligion and all its institutions. The 
more any institution is identified with 
religion, the more heavy is the charge 
of exclusiveness, illiberality, &c., which 
is brought against it. It is not against 
Episcopacy, nor against Presbytery, 
as such, that the present onset is made. 
It is against the truth of God, of which 
these are the shells. The Irish church 
and the Scottish church have been re- 
spectively, though little respectfully, 
assailed ; the former mutilated, and the 
latter threatened with the reductio-ad- 
submission system of starvation. The 
English universities have heard the 
thunder stamp of. the March of In- 
tellect at their gates, and have nobly 
driven him away. The Scottish uni- 
versities, beginning at the remotest and 
weakest, according to the usual pro- 
cess of modern legislative treatment, 
are now to be rectified in the alembic 
of Whiggery, till they can be made to 
receive the Popish archbishop, whom 
the Dublin Society turned about his 
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business, as their patron or principal. 
We must never forget, as a sufficient 
reason for our turning attention to 
remote objects, that the Protestant 
churches and colleges of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are really one 
and the same. They constitute one 
magnificent platform, on which the 
liberties and moralities of our coun- 
try have flourished, and our national 
prowess and power gathered nutriment 
and support. The Protestant institu- 
tions of our country must stand or fall 
together: and it is, therefore, impera- 
tive on all parties to merge their petty 
quarrels about subordinate details, and 
to rally round the standard of Protest- 
antism, Patriotism, and Christianity. 
The English church may be the heart 
of our ecclesiastical constitution, but 
the Irish and Scottish churches are the 
right and left wings. Cambridge and 
Oxford are geographically and morally 
the centre, but Dublin, and St. An- 
drews, and Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
are necessary extremities. This we 
are sure of, that the Gothic sledge- 
hammer that breaks down the immu- 
nities of the latter, will make the blow 
be felt in the very bosom of the former. 
It is the policy of that spirit of atheism 
that has crept in, to commenee its ag- 
gressions at the remote and weaker 
parts, and gradually to converge to- 
ward the seats of greater and central 
power. Our present observations on 
the northern university warfare must 
in this light be interesting, as we hope 
they will be profitable, to our Cam- 
bridge and Oxford readers. 

Were Spurzheim or Combe to scratch 
the head of a certain cabinet with their 
discerning digits (and we may, for the 
benefit of our readers, induce them one 
day to do so), they would discover 
very prominently developed the bump 
of destructiveness. ‘ Eignxa” would 
then be the key to unlock the present 
unaccountableness of much of our state 
policy. This principle, or propensity, 
(i. e. destructiveness, ) fastened its fangs 
on the Irish church, devoured ten of 
her bishops, and is now ravenous for 
ten times ten of her parish priests ; 
and the Irish, proverbially cowards at 
home, however valiant abroad, are 
tamely submitting to be consumed. The 
same bump has turned its attention to 
a few nice pickings, that the rapacious 
ancestors of many of our Whig families 
left to the established church of Scot- 
land ; and, by way of a feeler of the 
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patient’s pulse, they sent down a com- 
mission to the north, made up, accord- 
ing to a favourite Melbourne cabinet 
recipe, of ingredients hostile to all 
establishments ; after the sage maxim, 
that the more a person hates a thing, 
the more likely he is to discern its 
beauties. The universities of Scot- 
land—and among these, King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, the most ancient, and 
the most amply endowed of them all— 
are at present the objects of assault : 
we suppose for this reason, that these 
send forth the men who are able to 
wield the cudgel, and belabour the 
backs of Sandy Bannerman, et hoc 
genus omne, and thereby defend the 
venerable institution, and disappoint 
the cabinet of a surplus. 

For the information of our south- 
the-Tweed readers, we may state that 
at Aberdeen there are two distinct 
colleges, and distinct universities also ; 
the one, King’s, in the old town, and 
the other, Marischal, in the new town, 
about two miles apart. 

His majesty’s government are endea- 
vouring to starve down and to dila- 
pidate King’s College, at the same time 
that they have voted some 30,000/. for 
building a splendid new Marischal 
College in the new town. This new 
college they intend, in the exercise of 
their centralising efforts, to place under 
their own control ; so that, henceforth, 
to be a professor in Marischal College, 
and to be a Whig, will be the same 
thing. The reasons we have gathered 
for this conduct — that is, the destruc- 
tion of King’s College, and the foster- 
ing of Marischal—are simply these, 
odd enough, certainly, in ordinary 
cases, but not so in our present policy : 
Imprimis, King’s College is a most 
ancient and venerable seat of learning, 
having been erected by Bishop Elphin- 
stone in 1494, under the sanction ofa 
bull of Pope Alexander VI. Its first 
name was St. Mary’s; but, being soon 
taken under the patronage of royalty, 
it was called King’s. It is the only 
college in the university. Marischal 
College was not founded till nearly 
a century afterwards. The former 
is much anterior to the Reform-bill ; 
the latter is much nearer,—ergo de- 
lenda est King’s College. 

2. King’s College is a right-hearted, 
Conservative institution : its professors, 
with one sad exception, are all Tories, 
sound Christian Tories, to the sacristan 
and downwards. Marischal College, 
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with one or two delightful exceptions, 
is Whig-whiggish,— ergo, the former 
inference. 

3. The M.P. for the city is anxious 
to turn the magnificent fabric in the 
old town into a cotton-manufactory, 
(vide Dr. Forbes’s letter on the 24th 
clause of the bill,)— ergo, the claims 
of King’s College for a portion of the 
royal grant are to be despised. 

4. Mr. Bannerman and any Whig 
friend may, for their services, get an 
LL.D. attached to their names from 
Marischal College ; whereas at King’s 
they have, at present, no chance: ergo, 
the former inference. We leave the 
public to judge of the merits of the 
reasons assigned, and proceed to cull, 
here and there, a passage from the very 
excellent documents on our table. 
That Mr. Bannerman meant to destroy 
the fabric of King’s College there can 
be no doubt, both from the principle of 
his measure and from the reply of Mr. 
B., when he was asked whether there 
would be money enough for rebuilding 
Marischal College, “ No; but 70004. 
or 8000/. will be got from the sale of 
the buildings of King’s College.” The 
intended measure is neither more nor 
less than barefaced spoliation. The 
following is an extract from the me- 
morial of the senatus of King’s Col- 
lege, presented to Parliament, which 
explains clearly the nature and intent 
of the then projected measure :— 

‘* That the object of this bill is the 
suppression of the University and King’s 
College of Old Aberdeen, as a school of 
arts, law, and medicine, by the transfer 
of the endowed chairs, and connected 
bursaries of three faculties, from that 
establishment to ‘ the buildings of Ma- 
rischal College’ in New Aberdeen —a 
measure the injustice of which will ap. 
pear from considering that the institu- 
tion, denominated the University and 
King’s College of Aberdeen, was esta- 
blished a hundred years before the insti- 
tution in New Aberdeen ; and that the 
University and King’s College has for 
many years been in a progressively 
flourishing state by the increase of the 
number of students ; while, at the other 
College, the number of students has been 
progressively decreasing, in proportion 
as the new town of Aberdeen, in which 
it is situate, has become distinguished as 
a sea-port, with its numerous manufac- 
turing and commercial establishments, 
rendering it, in consequence, less suitable 
for the site of a place of study. 

“That, in such circumstances, the 
suppression of the University and King’s 
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College as a school of arts, with its pab- 
lic buildings, characterised, in the lan- 
. guage of the royal commissioners for 
visiting the Scotch universities, as an 
*‘ ancient and fine fabric,— rendered 
thereby in a great measure useless, by 
the classes being transferred to a manu- 
facturing town, where accommodation is 
required to be provided at the public ex- 
pense—is a measure which, it is confi- 
dently expected, will never obtain the 
sanction of the British senate. 

“That the University and King’s 
College is a private endowment by Bishop 
Elphinstone, and has continued as such 
for nearly three centuries and a half, 
with the addition of 700/. per annum, 
granted by the crown in 1808, as some 
compensation for the loss of teinds, with- 
drawn for augmenting the stipends of 
the clergy ; so that it is not for a mo- 
ment to be supposed that the honourable 
the House of Commons will confiscate 
the property of this university, and coun- 
tenance the sale of its venerable build- 
ings.” 


So much for the buildings of that 
ancient seat, and the economy of the 
M.P. for Aberdeen, who naturally 
enough would prefer the tower of 
King’s College to be converted into a 
chimney-stalk, its chapel into an engine- 
house, its class-rooms into cotton ward- 
rohes, and its professors into firemen 
or superintendents of spinning-jennies. 
O thou classic youth! thy new pier 
and Aberdeen harbour exploits were 
nothing to this. 

But we must give the sentiments 
of the senatus of King’s College on 
the new constitution premeditated for 
the new University. 


“« That a Rectorial Court, constituted 
and empowered as contemplated by the 
bill, is an inquisitorial board, unknown 
in any British college ; and which must 
necessarily destroy the authority and 
consequent usefulness of a professor, 
excite the students to acts of imsubordina- 
tion, and eventually destroy the respect- 
ability of the university. 

“* That the power to be vested in this 
Rectorial Court, the majority of the 
members of which may be unconnected 
with the institution, or have not attended 
a class in any university—of delaying to 
fill up vacant appointments, under cer- 
tain conditions, until the year 1850-—— 
keeping, in the interval, the ‘ United 
University,’ with its incorporated col- 
leges, in a broken up, crippled, and in- 
efficient state—and placing the present 
incumbents in the condition of cumberers 
ofthe ground—must excite surprise in 
the minds of all in the least degree ac- 
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quainted with the business of a college, 
and fill with alarm the minds of the in- 
habitants of that part of Scotland de. 
pendent on Aberdeen for the education 
of their sons. 

«« That the arrangements contemplated 
by the bill, as a constitution for the 
‘ United University’—the absolute power 
committed to the Rectorial Court—the 
degraded condition ofthe professors dur- 
ing the period of their active service, 
and the ungracious treatment awaiting 
them in their declining years—the anni- 
hilation of vested rights—the destruction 
of charters which for ages have been 
respected —the transfer of funds, be- 
stowed on the seminary of one town, to 
enrich that of another—the wasteful sa- 
crifice of extensive buildings—the de. 
privation, during the next fifteen years, 
of the north of Scotland of a regular uni- 
veity or college— involve principles of 
change and spoliation never before acted 
upon.” 


Certainly, we would add, never be- 
fore acted upon in universities, but in 
the church and in the reform-bill fully 
acted on ; and, therefore, do not charge 
the Whigs with inconsistency in this 
matter. They are abominably and 
fatally consistent. We must now give 
our readers a few of the delicate and 
gentlemanly ways in which that clear- 
headed Tory, Dr. Pat. Forbes, handles 
the M.P. mouthpiece of the ten- 
pounders of Aberdeen. Mr. Banner- 
man had been trying to be jocose, like 
most fools that throw firebrands, and 
appeal, if they are not in joke. 


** Of this science of waggery,” says 
the doctor, ‘‘ 1 never was a professor, 
and therefore do not attempt to indulge 
in what I am quite unequal to: whether 
this be one of your favourite studies, in 
which you have made great attainments, 
as you seem to allow that you occa- 
sionally indulge in it, you and your 
friends will be best able to determine. 
Waggery, Dr. Johnson defines to be — 
‘ Mischievous merriment, roguish trick, 
sarcastical gaiety.’ As to sarcastical 
gaiety, I should indeed be very ignorant 
of myself and my own powers, were I to 
attempt it,—for I really feel that ‘ sec- 
tantem levia nervi deficerent animique ;’ 
and I am certainly not disposed to con- 
fess, that I feel any inclination to indulge 
in mischievous merriment or roguish 
tricks—and I leave it to you to convict 
me of them, ifyou can. I have, indeed, 
been always of the opinion of Mr. Locke 
—and I wish all my countrymen were 
fully impressed with the sentiment— 
that ‘ it is not the waggeries or cheats 
practised among school-boys,’ or among 
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full grown boys, ‘ that make an able 
man; but the principles of justice, gene- 
rosity, and sobriety.” 


There is a lesson here for other me- 
ridians than that of Aberdeen. The 
paragraph may be had for half-a-crown, 
in Fraser’s MaGazine. Much money 
has been paid from the Treasury for 
inferior matter: at all events, the hint 
is worth recollecting. 

Mr. Bannerman’s most vaunted ex- 
ploit is his measure for dispensing with 
any of the professors signing the stand- 
ards of the Scottish establishment— 
a requirement which he calls an old 
Scotch act. We tell Mr. Bannerman 
that this same “ old Scotch act” was a 
sine qua non of the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and that the repeal 
of this act may be a more ominous act 
than his majesty’s ministers have yet 
meddled with. 


‘My conviction, therefore, arising 
from these circumstances is, that you 
were made the unconscious instrument 
of aiming a vital blow at the Established 
Church of this country, by severing its 
connexion with the education of the 
country. That this separation would be 
attended with this consequence, in the 
opinion of our ancestors, who framed 
the Act of Security, which they insisted 
on being embodied in the Act of Union, 
is quite manifest from the words of this 
last, which are—‘ And farther, for the 
greater security of the foresaid Protest- 
ant religion, and of the worship, disci- 
pline, and government of this church, as 
above established, her majesty, with the 
advice and consent foressid, statutes 
and ordains, that the universities and 
colleges of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Edinburgh, as now established 
by law, shall continue within this king- 
dom for ever. As also, that all pro- 
fessors, principals, regents, masters, or 
others bearing office in any university, 
college, or school, &c., before or at their 
admissions do and shall subscribe the 
confession of faith as the confession of 
their faith; and that they will practise 
and conform themselves to the worship 
presently in use in this church, &c., and 
that before the respective presbyteries 
of their bounds,’ &c, We may see 
clearly here the opinion of our ances- 
tors, that, for the security of the religion 
which they had succeeded in establish- 
ing at so dear a rate, it was indispensa- 
bly requisite, and of paramount import- 
ance, to have the teachers in the uni- 
Versities, colleges, and schools, attached 
to the established religion of the country ; 
and [ apprehend every reflecting person 
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must be of the same opinion,—for it is 
not in the nature of things that an esta- 
blished church could be permanent, or 
even extensively useful, without this 
adjunct. In England, the universities 
have always been considered in the light 
of the bulwarks and seminaries of the 
church ; and we find that a similar at- 
tack has been made on them, proceed- 
ing, I doubt not, from the same, or a si- 
milar, quarter from which the provisions 
of your bill came ; for I cannot convitice 
myself that one, who has so great respect 
for decorous conduct as you doubtless 
have who attack me so bitterly for sup- 
posed violations of decorum, would not 
have had some scruples arising in his 
mind (had he himself framed these 
clauses and arrangements, after deep re- 
flection, and extended inquiry into the 
subject in all its bearings, as becomes a 
legislator,) whether it was not in some 
degree indecorous in a dissenter from 
the Established Church to propose re- 
pealing its securities, so carefully guarded 
at the time of the union of the two king- 
doms,.” 


Dr. Forbes adds :—~ 


‘* If this be attempted, I acknowledge, 
for reasons assigned in my letter to the 
Lord Advocate, that I expect the time 
soon to arrive when my countrymen will 
join in the regretful wish of Cicero, only 
(and may it be only) exchanging Res- 
publica with Universitas, ‘ Utinam Res- 
publica stetisset, quo ceeperat statu, nec 
in homines non tam commutandarum 
quam evertendarum rerum cupidos in- 
cidisset!’” De Off.1.ii.1. 


After the Doctor has thus exposed 
and commented on the intended Uni- 
versity measures at great length, and 
with great perspicuity, he takes his 
leave of his cotton-manufactory an- 
tagonist in another quotation, which is 
so aoe that, at the risk of bring- 
ing the Doctor under a charge of pe- 
dantry, by huddling Greek and Latin 
so close together,“we will give it. 
Moreover, the introduction of a little 
classic matter may revive us a little 
amid our prospective horrors of King’s 
College being made a cotton-mill. 


‘© Of you, and of your confidential 
friend, I shall now take leave, addressing 
you in the words of Hecuba, for whose 
opinions, as she was a queen, and conse- 
quently a Tory, you will not care more 
than you do for mine, although with 
your friend (being a little liable to my 
Jailing,) from former recollections they 
may have somewhat more weight :— 
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Axaguror ima oregu', boos dnpenyooous 
Inrovrs rysns* unds yiryrworxec?s suo, 
Oi vous Pirous BrAawrovres ob Peovrilers, 
Hy vii worrdis Teos yaoi Avynre v.* 
Seiaee.; Hec., 254. 


Yet, perhaps, you may not think them 
altogether unworthy of your notice, when 
you reflect that they were put into her 
majesty’s mouth by a citizen of the most 
democratic state that ever existed, and 
who had, consequently, good opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the effects of that ad- 
mirable form of government. I make 
no apology to a ci-devant lord-rector, nor 
to a dean of a college, for the language 
in which these sentiments are quoted ; 
being satisfied, that two University Re- 
formers must consider it indispensable 
that all the members of the rectorial 
court should be intimate with the lan- 
guage of Hecuba.” 


We do not believe that Al. Banner- 
man, Esq., M.P., has any greater mis- 
chief in view than the transubstantiation 
of a college into a cotton-mill ; a whim 
which arises from the new school of 
political economy. His party, how- 
ever, mean this, “and something more.” 
What an admirable principal would 
Joe Hume be! His connexion, too, 
with Greek wokrs, might make the 
change more gradual. 

We should now like to take up the 
contents of the Aberdeen University 
Magazine, which are the lucubrations 
of no ordinary mind; but we cannot 
spare more space than is requisite for 
recommending the periodical to our 
readers. The outrageous absurdities 
of the New University Court about to 
be introduced, are handled in that 
masterly way which the interests in 
jeopardy warrant, and with that tact, 
nevertheless, which kills while it ap- 
pears but to sparkle. The plan pro- 

osed of fixing hours, and subjects, and 
ectures, by act of parliament, seems 
to be by way of anticipating that phi- 
losophico-millennial era when steam- 
power will fill the pulpit, and the 
press, and the professor’s chair. These 
eee rescripts are to be 
as binding as the canons of Trent —as 
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immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians; and they are, some of 
them already, as absurd as the acts of 
his celestial majesty the Emperor of 
China. In addition to this, the said 
University Court is to exercise an irre- 
sponsible control over the property of 
the university; a large part of which 
is settled in mortmain by the will of 
private donors. It is, therefore, a sa- 
cred obligation, which no upstart body 
ought to interfere with, to hold the 
destinations of the founders inviolate. 
“ Such wills,” says the editor of the 
Aberdeen University Magazine, “ have 
never been violated by any civilised 
people, excepting in times of revolution 
and of great public crimes. It cannot 
be that such a sweeping abrogation of 
the testaments of the dead (as is con- 
templated in Mr. Bannerman’s bills) 
could be tolerated in a nation in which 
we have so recently seen the most dis- 
tinguished judges of the highest court 
of equity assembled, for weeks, and 
months, and years, to inquire into the 
terms of, and unanimously pass judg- 
ment to protect, the will of the late 
Lady Hewley, after a process that, by 
the solemnity and caution with which 
it was conducted, arrested the attention 
of the whole British kingdoms.” 

The great ends and objects which 
the proposed measures are intended 
by the government to accomplish, are 
not such paltry things as the elevation 
of the literature and science, the honour 
of the name, or the advantages of the 
educational institutions, of Scotland; 
but what they have had too promi- 
nently in view, in all their abortive 
plans and wild innovations, the pulling 
down, vi et armis, the old conservative 
and constitutional party, whether it be 
found in the church or in the cabinet, 
in the cloisters of a college, or in the 
rooms of a cottage; and the aggran- 
disement of a raving party and a revo- 
lutionary infidelity on the ruins of 
thrones, and ancient houses, and fanes, 
and venerable laws — the exclusion of 
the fear of God and the principles of 
Christianity from every institution doing 


Bad set, those Radical new college-founders! 

Who speechify to please unwashed ten-pounders 

(Our Magazine — we do not wish to praise her — 

Yet we hope such men will ne’er be cheered in Fraser) ; 
Who are to friends, religion, learning, rude, 


If they but please the swinish multitude. 
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as the ancients often did, depriving 
their slaves of sense and feeling by 
poisonous drugs, that they might the 
more easily subjugate them—and the 
advent of that consummation when 
the festering and diseased mass of so- 
ciety, with no correctives of its bitter- 
ness and no sweeteners of its nature, 
shall exhale such monsters as Robes- 
pierre and Marat, and society, en- 
feebled by its convulsive throes, sink 
down again into apathy and insensi- 
bility. The New University founders 
made Religion an exile from the London 
University ; but not liking to attempt 
so tremendous an aggression on what 
they in their wisdom account the pre- 
jadices of Aberdeen, they have deter- 
mined to keep all the languages and 
philosophy in Marischal College, and 
all the theology in King’s ; thus taking 
care not to adulterate the economy of 
Malthus and the sentiments of Smith 
with Christianity, and at the same time 
putting themselves in a position here- 
after to suggest, in the further march of 
intellect, that as Christianity has been 
moved away two miles from the New 
College in Aberdeen, it cannot be a 
great deprivation to its students if they 
ease them altogether of a naturally 
uncongenial neighbour. We do not 
touch upon the distinctions that sub- 
sist between the English and Scottish 
universities, which the editor of the 
University Magazine admirably esti- 
mates, believing that, generally, the 
Scottish are for the diffusion of a very 
respectable amount of knowledge, and 
that the English are for the concentration 
of mind on one individual branch, 
under the high-pressure power of fel- 
lowships and other stimuli—incentives 
which were wrenched from the Scottish 
Church, at the Reformation, by a ra- 
pacious nobility. We _ believe, that 
while the universities of Scotland have 
much fewer Porsons and Parrs, and 
other intellectual Colossi, they have 
yet, even on the admission of English 
scholars, an average of graduates, as 
high as any in Europe. ‘ We should 
be ashamed,” says the University Ma- 
Sazine, “ were the average attainments 
of our Scottish students to stand no 
higher than those of the troops com- 
manded by the Cantabrigian captain 
of the Poll.” 

We cannot now enter into the com- 
parative merits of the Aberdeen and 
Glasgow halls of theology; but we 
think it was in an uncanny moment 
VOL. XIV. NO. LXXXI, 
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that Dr. M‘Gill, of Glasgow, put him- 
self in the hands of the editor of the 
Aberdeen University Magazine. The 
Reverend Professor, it appears, stated 
that he delivered eight times as many 
lectures, each session, to the students 
of theology at Glasgow University, as 
Dr. Mearns did to those at Aberdeen. 
On this subject the editor makes the 
following hit, worthy of a corner in 
Fraser: “ Eight fasciculi, of thirty 
lectures each, may contain, of pretty 
close writing, 4800 pages for the whole 
Aberdeen course ; which, multiplied 
by four for Dr. M‘Gill’s, gives 19,200 
pages of manuscript. What a mass 
of foolscap goes to a M‘Gill course of 
theology! Might not some small in- 
dulgence have been shewn to the 
Aberdonian method on account of 
solid contents, when, in the superficial, 
such is the acknowledged superiority 
on the doctor’s side, that, after great 
deductions, a large and gratifying ba- 
lance would still have remained to 
him.” We must state, that the Uni- 
versity of Old Aberdeen may be proud 
of so powerful and eloquent a defender. 
We are persuaded that we can trace 
the pen of a distinguished professor 
in King’s, less distinguished than his 
merits and profound attainments as a 
theologian deserve. There are some 
cool and sly hits, which, in another 
shape, and a little modified, have made 
some would-be Dr. Chalmers wince, 
in the Divinity Llall; and there are 
other processes of thought, which re- 
mind one of the splendid lectures on 
the evidences of Christianity, delivered 
at King’s, by the Rev. Dr. Mearns— 
lectures which, when committed to the 
press, will throw no less light on the 
subject, than they will shed lustre on 
the name of the reverend author. 

We thank the modern Whig reformers 
for their doings. They have done much 
to rouse the energies of the friends of 
religion, and the sticklers for the glory 
and perpetuity of the British constitu- 
tion. The collision is come of principle 
against reckless innovation, wisdom 
against folly, the intellectual prowess 
of bearded men against the mania of 
Radical lads; and, if the latter class 
will only tamper a little longer, the 
former will be the more thoroughly 
stirred, and the helm of state by and 
by cleared of raw experimentalists, 
and some pilot that can weather the 
storm placed in their stead. Powerful 
and progressive assaults are now made 
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on our national systems of education. 
Our British universities are threatened 
with a visit from the schoolmaster — 
our Protestant church menaced with the 
pseudo improvements of the “ March 
of Intellect "”"— our very constitution, 
so venerable with years, so signalised 
by mighty triumphs, is to be depressed 
to the earth by that intolerable incubus, 
the majesty of the people; and in the 
pulpit and at the bar, in the university 
senate and in the House of Commons, 
in the dock where the prisoner stands, 
in the box where the jury meets, and 
on the bench on which the judge sits, 
“ Vor populi” is ( be astonished, 
O heavens! and wonder, O earth !’”’) 
to be regarded as synonymous with 
“ Vox Dei.” 

Religion is the real object of attack. 
The altar is to be overturned, because of 
the glory that burns on it—the temple 
is to be razed, because of the voice of 
** righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come,” that is still heard in 
the midst of it—the universities are 
to be laid bare to their foundations, 
and to be remodelled, in order that 
the spirit of truth, which dwells in 
their hallowed recesses as in appro- 
priate homes, may evaporate in the 
process. It is not the shrine, but the 
God that lives within, that our modern 
Liberals detest. In the hands of its 
present leaders, Britain, as a nation, 
appears to play the part of Gobet, the 
Bishop of Paris, in 1793, who entered 
the public hall of the government, and, 
tearing off the ecclesiastical vestments, 
the venerable symbols of his Chris- 
tianity, abjured the religion of his 
fathers, and embraced the “ religion 
of liberty, equality, and morality.” 
Britain is tearing off her holy garments, 
from the homelier robes of Aberdeen, 
to the more gorgeous vestments of 
Cambridge; and, if no arrest should 
be laid on her present mania, and no 
counteraction in her system be excited, 
another Voltaire and another Marat, 
atheism and murder meetly repre- 
sented, will announce the national 
creed in these words, “ Death is an 
eternal sleep ;” and illustrate the na- 
tional tenderness by hurrying succes- 
sive thousands to its oblivious repose. 
The big ha’ Bible, that lamp of the 
cottage and light of the sanctuary, will 
again be tied to the tail of an ass, and 
paraded in derision through the streets 
of London. Our churches, in which our 
nation’s gray fathers worshipped, and 
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by which are the graves of our parents 
and our infants, will be unchristened, 
and proclaimed to be the “ Temples 
of Reason ;” and, that the maximum 
of earth’s madness, as well as ferocity, 
may be seen, a harlot will be deified and 
worshipped as the Goddess of Reason. 
“ And they that dwell upon the earth 
shall rejoice over the ruins, and make 
merry, and shall send gifts one to 
another.” 

These “ coming events cast their 
shadows before :” they are the natural 
consummation. We do not feel and 
fear that this period will arrive. No! we 
anticipate an increasing reaction, which, 
under the blessing of God, may retrieve 
the land, even in extremis. This only 
we press on the attention of all right- 
hearted Britons, watch and track the 
movement, whether it works among 
the turrets of our northern universities, 
or thunders at the gates of Oxford and 
of Cambridge. Let us not imagine 
that, because remote from us, tlie 
spirit that is now abroad is less to 
be dreaded : 


‘* Obsta principiis: sero medicina pa- 
ratur, 
Cum mala per longas invaluere moras.” 


If this paper on the innovations 
which are now, by a bill already 
brought in, or in a modification of it 
to be brought in, to be inflicted on the 
Scottish Universities, serve to awaken 
our readers in the south to the spirit 
of antipathy now so rank in high places 
towards our Protestant institutions, and 
to combine into one mighty phalanx 
the advocates of our Protestant esta- 
blishments, which are essentially one 
and the same, it will not be in vain that 
Fraser has given a corner to a few 
thoughts on the Scottish Universities. 

A modified University-bill has just 
been introduced into the House of 
Lords, with all the mischievous clauses 
of that which we have just been re- 
viewing, and with additional enact- 
ments, fraught with ruin to the edu- 
cational and religious interests of Scot- 
land. The former bill, through the 
energetic opposition of the wise and 
the Christian friends of education in 
the North, turned out a loathed and 
contemptible abortion ; as far as its 
shape, at least, was concerned: but 
we knew that its most obnoxious prin- 
ciples were cherished and tenaciously 
clung to by the innovators, and we 
judged it would, on this account, be 
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interesting to bring it before our read- 
ers. In the measure now introduced 
there is an absolute dictatorship, under 
which every law, however wise or an- 
cient, concerning university matters, 
must give way; and this power is 
lodged in a court of review, the mem- 
bers of which may be Papists, or In- 
fidels, or Arians ——a court which may 
abolish professorships, or hear com- 
plaints from students against masters 
and professors, or change the very 
terms on which every professor at 
present holds his chair. This body 
may abolish any one chair, and 
substitute any other in its place; it 
may expunge the theological chairs, 
and substitute those of Malthus and 
his disciples; it may banish the Bible, 
and place in the stead thereof the 
Natural Theology of Lord Brougham, 
or the * Magdalene” novel recom- 
mended to his female literary friend 
by a noble lord, recently tried and ac- 
quitted; it may banish philosophy 
from Scotland, and substitute the va- 
garies of the phrenology of Combe or 
Spurzheim ; it may, in short —and it 
will, in fact, under the domination of 
a Radical cabinet — put down Christ- 
ianity within the universities of Scot- 
land, and make these venerable seats 
mere appendages to that spawn of 
Infidel liberalism and Atheistic apa- 
thy, the London University. Ichabod 
may then be inscribed on the educa- 
tional institutions of the north. We 
cannot find terms strong enough wherein 
to reprobate this obnoxious measure. 
We call upon the able men at Aber- 
deen who have already distinguished 
themselves in the controversy, and on 
all connected with the other Scottish 
universities, to petition and make the 
beacon-fires blaze on every hill in 
Scotland! But, as the new bill is 
now on our table, we hasten to dissect 
the monstrum horrendum, and to shew 
that it is an atheist’s spirit in a hypo- 
crite’s mantle. 

We have hitherto viewed the bill 
lately introduced by Mr. Bannerman, 
and the other now introduced by Lord 
Melbourne (for the only difference be- 
tween the two is, that the latter is an 
outrageously worse concoction than 
the former), as more immediately con- 
nected with Aberdeen; for it is in 
Aberdeen that the perfervidum inge- 
nium Scotorum has burst forth against 
the measure with greatest force. There, 
also, Mr. Bannerman dates his birth, 
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and his M P. ability to assail ancient 
institutions and chartered rights. But 
we must analyse this pet college-Lamb 
of the Radical cabinet more minutely, 
and hold up to the execration of a 
religious community one of the most 
deadly thrusts that can be made at the 
religion, education, and institutions of 
Scotland. If Lord Melbourne would 
bring into both houses bills for guard- 
ing the sanctities of domestic life against 
intrusion, the sabbaths against unne- 
cessary desecration, the church against 
spoliation, parliament against mounte- 
banks, and the cabinet against beggar- 
men and Papists, he would signalise 
his name, and transmit his government 
to posterity honoured and eulogised ; 
but if his lordship will persist in im- 
pugning the existence and the immu- 
nities of the best and holiest institu- 
tions of his country — in endeavouring 
to eradicate religion and learning as 
far as it is religious, from our country 
——he must expect to exasperate no 
mean portion of his countrymen, and 
to pass his memory, embalmed indeed, 
but in the odium and the contempt of 
the wise and the good. 

But to proceed. This University- 
bill is not merely destructive in its 
objects, but dishonest in its very con- 
struction. It professes to be based on 
the Report of the University Commis- 
sioners of 1826, but it gives powers to 
the board of visitors immensely greater, 
and more dangerous, than any powers 
possessed by the commissioners of 
1826; as our observations, yet to be 
made, will satisfactorily prove. It 
proposes objects altogether of a differ- 
ent character; it cancels many of the 
recommendations. of the Report on 
which it professes to be based; and 
thus, under the insidious pretence of 
carrying into effect propositions already 
approved, it substitutes new and un- 
heard-of projects, which, if sanctioned 
by the British legislature, will go far 
to demoralise the best province in the 
empire. Another proof of the bill’s 
dishonesty is found in the circumstance 
that it professes to be similar in spirit, 
principle, and detail, to an act passed 
in 1690, “ for the visitation of univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools.” Never 
was there greater dissimilarity between 
any two things. The act of 1690 was 
passed at a peculiar crisis, when it was 
believed—not without grave reasons— 
that men disaffected to the government, 
and tainted with Jacobitism, were 
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found in the masterships and chairs of 
the colleges, whose removal was neces- 
sary for the welfare, and warranted by 
the laws of the land ; but no such spe- 
cialty, no such crisis, can be proved to 
exist in the nineteenth century. The 
disaffected men of the present day are 
nearer the cabinet than the college, 
and lurking, more probably, among mi- 
nisterial benches than among university 
chairs. The visitors of 1690 consisted 
of the leading nobility, and clergy, 
and elders, all members of the Scottish 
church (mark this, my Lord Mel- 
bourne !), bound and delighted to pro- 
mote the welfare of the church, and of 
the institutions more or less allied to 
her; whereas the visitors appointed in 
the present bill may be, and, under 
existing circumstances, will be, ene- 
mies of our constitution in church and 
state: they may be Voluntaries or 
Papists. Dan himself, and the tail 
behind, may be appointed to sweep 
the universities of Scotland of Bibles 
and Articles of Faith, and to consign 
these and every free thought to the 
Index Expurgatorius. The visitors of 
Lord Melbourne’s bill are, in reality, 
neither flesh nor fish—sheer nonde- 
scripts, the outlines and bodies of the 
creatures to he filled up by the present 
and succeeding Whig ministers. This 
is no exaggeration. One only dis- 
cordant element can be admissible into 
the board, the principal of each col- 
lege; to make the harmony the more 
pleasing, it is presumed, by the con- 
trast. 


‘* Be it therefore enacted,” says clause 
first, ‘‘ by the king’s most excellent ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that it shall be lawful for his ma- 
jesty, if he shall think fit, with the ad- 
vice of his privy council, to appoint a 
board of visitors to the several universi- 
ties of St. Andrews, &c.; and such 
boards shall respectively (including the 
constituent members thereof hereinafter 
nominated) consist of not fewer than 
five, or more than seven members, and 
shall subsist for a period of five fears 
from and after the appointment thereof. 


««2, And be it enacted, That the se- 
veral principals of the universities of 
Saint Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh, for the time being, sball 
be constituent members of the boards of 
visitors appointed to visit the said uni- 
versities respectively. 
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*« 3. And be it enacted, That a major. 
ity of the members forming each such 
board of visitors shall constitute a quo- 
rum of such board ; and it shall be law. 
ful for each such board to choose from 
among their own number a chairman, 
who shall preside at all the meetings 
thereof; and in case of the absence of 
such chairman from any meeting, it shall 
be lawful for the members present to 
choose from among their number a chair. 
man to preside for the time; and the 
chairman shall have no deliberative vote 
in the decisions of such board, but shall 
have a decisive or casting vote in cases 
of equality.” 

The visitors of 1690 were Church- 
men; those of 1836 may be any thing 
they like, provided they be Whigs and 
Radicals. The visitors of 1690 were 
enjoined to arrange and order accord- 
ing to the foundations of the respective 
colleges, and the constitution in church 
and state ; those of 1836 may plough 
up the foundations of every university 
in Scotland, and abolish every tie, 
however slight, which connects learn- 
ing with religion, the college with the 
church. The former, in short, were 
appointed to act under and according 
to the existing rules and statutes of the 
universities ; and nothing, finally, de- 
trimental, if they had been so inclined, 
could have been done to the interests 
of religion and science: but the latter 
are so many roving dictators, commis- 
sioned, if we may judge from the spirit 
of previous arrangements, to batter 
down whatever is old, to martyr what- 
ever is holy, and, inverting the lan- 
guage that was applied to Augustus, 
having found the universities of Scot- 
land constituted in a great measure of 
gold, to leave them composed of Whig 
bricks. These are the two leading 
quirks in this measure. Under the 
sanction of truth, it attempts to pro- 
pagate error; and, by blinding the 
eyes of the universities with the acts 
and recommendations of 1690 and 
1826, Lord Melbourne and Sandy 
Bannerman, ‘“ Arcades ambo,”’ are re- 
solved, vi et armis, to cram the bill, 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill of 
1836, down the throats of the five 
learned senatuses of Scotland. We 
do hope H. B. will catch our meaning, 
and give us a sketch of these quacks 
inflicting their nostrums on the writhing 
turrets and kicking professorships of 
the north. 

The next maneuvre by which the 
bill is ushered in, is this :—Before and 
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during the sederunt of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
not a whisper was emitted on the sub- 
ject—not a hint of any Whig cauldron 
boiling into consistency such hetero- 
geneous elements. The right reverend 
court was Jed to believe that the matter 
was dropped, and that the manifesta- 
tion of, we confidently affirm, a national 
disgust at previous tamperings, had 
scared the Whig vultures from the 
prey; but, mark! as soon as the As- 
sembly was dissolved, out came the 
little Lamb—the bill—amid the obste- 
trical congratulations of the ministerial 
papers, and the kind “ speiring” of 
the Crim-Connellites; and, that no 
voice might be lifted up against the 
bastard brat, the shortest possible time 
was allowed between its first presenta- 
tion and its second. This fact shewed 
it was begotten in the eclipse. The 
Whigs knew well, that if it had been 
exhibited before, or during the General 
Assembly, a protest from that powerful 
and weighty body would have reached 
St. Stephen’s, so loud and so firm that 
the “bratling”” would have died in 
convulsions — a thing 
‘* No sooner blown than blasted.” 


This concealment was accounted at the 
time a masterpiece ; the “ blinds were 
always down,” and, if any inquiries 
were made, “ the answer was, ‘ Not at 
home :’”* and the General Assembly 
was thus hoodwinked to a sad extent. 
But crooked policy never prospers. 
The consequence of this escape of the 
bill from the clutches of the General 
Assembly is, that it has fallen into the 
more multitudinous and merciless 
hands of the Presbyteries and the 
Synods; and the creature will get 
such a scratching in every parish, and 
its parents such a sitting on the cutty- 
stools of the north, that, if reclaimable, 
they will not play such tricks again. 
Ifever of any thing on earth, it may 
be said of the ministers’ escape from 
the Assembly, 


* Incidet in Scyllam qui vult evitare 
Charybdim.” 
The Whigs have a pretty extensive ex- 
perience of the bad effects of shuffling 
and dishonesty, but to them, we fear, 
the aphorism of Coleridge will too 
powerfully apply: “To most men 
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experience is like the stern-lights of a 
ship, which illumine only the track it 
has passed.” 

We have thus glanced at the three 
leading cheats practised on the masters 
and professors of the universities of 
Scotland, and we must declare, that a 
bill which stands in need of such dis- 
ingenuous preambles must be of a very 
questionable character. We admit, 
therefore, that we enter on an analysis 
of the measure with a distrust of every 
clause — a suspicion that 


‘« Anguis in gramine latet.” 


If we find one holy Christian and 
useful feature, we are too honest to 
withhold it the meed of our appro- 
bation ; but we fear, that the more we 
expiscate what we have only super- 
ficially glanced at, the more must we 
concur with our northern neighbours 
in their abhorrence of the whole mea- 
sure. Let us, then, proceed to a fair 
and impartial scrutiny of the leading 
clauses. 

The most prominent clause of this 
bill is that which proposes the insti- 
tution of a board of visitors ; to which 
we have already alluded, when com- 
paring the act of 1690 with the act 
contemplated in 1836. The qualifi- 
cations, the attainments, the creed, or 
conduct of these visitors, are not spe- 
cified. One may be an O’Connell, as 
we said, with one tail; another may be 
a bashaw with two tails; a third may 
be a fire-worshipper ; a fourth, a Pot- 
terow Voluntary ; a fifth, a Papist ; the 
sixth, anything-you-like-to-pay-me-for ; 
and the seventh and last must be the 
principal, or head of the university, 
evidently introduced as a penalty on 
himself, as a mother might be kindly 
admitted to an auto-da-fé in which her 
son was doomed to the fire. We do 
not profess to be prophets’ sons, and 
to predict the precise constituency we 
have specified ; though, judging by 
the signs of the times, it is by no 
means improbable: but we do say, 
that there is no guarantee for or against 
such members. They may be good, 
or they may be bad: this will depend 
on the ministry pro tempore. We grant 
there is some consolation in the thought, 
that, in a few months, the present ca- 
binet and its feats will be mh upon 





* Vide report of the case Norton v. Melbourne. 
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the shelf; or, more appropriately, in 
the cabinet of some antiquary, among 


“* A fouth o’ auld nic-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps an’ jinglin’ jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 

A towmont guid, 
And parritch-pats and auld saut-backets 
Afore the flood.” 


We say, there is some consolation that 
the present ministry will be thus dis- 
posed of, and thorough good-sense 
Conservatives occupy their places. 
The board would then, in all proba- 
bility, consist of more suitable and up- 
right men; but still, in these days of 
change and rash experiment, we should 
deeply deplore the existence and ma- 
nagement of our universities being laid 
at the feet of any prime-minister, “past, 
present, or to come. It is a gross in- 
sult on the Church of Scotland, a 
well as on her distinguished waded 
ties, to appoint to any official con- 
nexion with, or control over her insti- 
tutions, men bound by no laws and 
amenable to no suitable tribunal. 

But it is the unbounded powers 
with which these visitors are invested 
which induce us to speak strongly on 
the subject. We call the attention of 
our readers to the following clauses, 
5, 6,7: 


«“ 5. And be it enacted, That the se- 
veral boards of visitors to be appointed 
as aforesaid shall constitute a court of 
review in the university to which such 
boards are so appointed respectively ; 
which court shall have full power and 
authority to entertain and determine all 
questions which shall be brought before 
the same in relation to the regulation 
and discipline of the university, the ma- 
nagement and distribution of the pro- 
perty and funds thereof, or under their 
administration, and generally in all ques- 
tions touching the aff: iirs and interests of 
such universities, of whatever kind or 
description. 

«6. And be it enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for such boards of visitors to 
establish regulations for receiving ap- 
peals to such courts of review, and for 
hearing and determining the same, and 
for regulating the meetings and proeeed- 
ings of such courts ; and such regulations 
shall be published in such manner as 
such boards of visitors shall think fit. 

«7. And be it enacted, That it shall 
be lawful and competent for any prin- 
cipal, patron, or professor, in any of the 
said universities, or for any person hav- 
ing any right or interest in the affairs 
thereof, or for any graduate, student, 


office-bearer, or other person connected 
therewith, to appeal to such court of review 
against any decision, deliverance, or regu- 
lation, made or pronounced by the senatus 
academicus or rectorial court of such uni- 
versity, OR BY ANY OTHER COURT, BODY, 
OR PERSON, possessing or claiming to pos- 
sess any jurisdiction, control, or authority, 
in regard to the regulation, discipline, 
property, and administration of, in, or 
concerning such university.” 


Let us bear in mind the fact, that 
the visitors may be of any faith, or of 
no faith; and next, the high proba- 
bility of their being of no faith, or ofa 
very spurious one, under our present 
government ; and next, read the great 
powers and the unlimited tether ‘with 
which they are blessed in these omi- 
nous clauses. They are, first, a court 
of review; they are, next, to make 
their own rules; and they are, last, 
and not least, to hear and determine 
on all appeals that may be made to 
their jurisdiction, We pass by the 
consideration that the dignity and au- 
thority of the professors will be lowered 
in the estimate of the students, as they 
possess a court open to their com- 
plaints, and able to put down the 
judgment and experience of every se- 
natus in Scotland ; and if the litigious 
remonstrant be a Whig, and the pro- 
fessor have sense enough to be a Tory, 
willing as well as able to indulge the 
former and put down the latter. We 
pass by, with the same brevity, the 
comfortable idea that the visitors can 
feather their own nests, make their own 
rules, and, in short, do as they like. 
These are nice helps to Whig ascend- 
ency, as they are, doubtless, rare spe- 
cimens of W hig legislation. We want 
to look at clause 7, in which more is 
meant than meets the eye or ear. Our 
readers in the south will understand, 
that, in terms of the union, the power 
is settled in the presbyteries of the 
established church of Scotland to in- 
sist on every professor signing the 
formularies of the church at his induc- 
tion into office, and also the power of 
expelling and removing any professor 
who shall teach doctrines inconsistent 
with the articles of the Confession of 
Faith. This is a most salutary law, 
and, in all respects, in accordance with 
the principles and practice of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Let us now sup- 
pose under the new regimen what 
has frequently occurred, that a pro- 
fessor is presented by the crown to 
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one of the vacant chairs in a north- 
ern university; the presentee refuses 
to adhibit his signature to the Confes- 
sion of Faith; the presbytery insists 
upon his doing so, as a sine gud non ; 
the refractory Liberal instantly appeals 
to the University Court, made up of 
kindred spirits and obedient to the 
Melbourne cabinet, as the seat of its 
prospects and the idol of its worship : 
that court discovers, in clause 7, that 
it is competent for it to hear appeals 
“from any other court” (Presbytery, 
Synod, or General Assembly), sustains, 
therefore, the appeal, and admits the 
heretical professor in the teeth of the 
whole ecclesiastical order of Scotland. 
Now, the crown can present to upwards 
of riety of the professorships of the 
universities of Scotland ; and what can 
be more natural, or accordant with uni- 
versal experience, than that this court, 
appointed by the crown, will support 
the claims of the royal nominee to the 
vacant chair, and reverse the decision 
of the reverend presbytery, when an 
opportunity occurs of taking so popular 
a step? Nearly other rurrty of the 
professorships are at the disposal of 
the town-councils of the university- 
cities; and, aware as we are of the 
thorough sympathy of sentiment and 
feeling that now exists between the 
Whig ministry and the town-councils 
of Scotland since the passing of the 
Municipal Reform-bill, we must con- 
clude that their nominees will be ad- 
mitted by the University Court on 
similar terms: and thereby there is 
the possibility — nay, the awful proba- 
bility —that, in the course of a gener- 
ation, a large majority of the university 
chairs in Scotland will be occupied by 
men who despise the church, and de- 
ride religion, and hold all articles of 
faith, creeds, and confessions, as rem- 
nants of the dark ages; men, in short, 
who will re-echo the fearful announce- 
ment of Lord Brougham, during his 
rectorship of the University of Glas- 
gow, “that men are no more account- 
able for their creeds than they are for 
the height of their stature or the colour 
of their skin.” 

It is too evident, from this part of 
the new Scottish University-bill, that, 
if sanctioned by the British legislature, 
it will put an end to all college disci- 
pline; it will lay the character and 
charters of the universities at the mercy 
of the prime-minister of the day, and 
terminate for ever that important and 
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intimate connexion which, for the 
wisest purposes, our forefathers insti- 
tuted between the literature and science 
of the world and the religion of Christ. 
Never was a more atheistic or revolu- 
tionary measure concocted by a de- 
praved ingenuity ; never was a greater 
insult offered to the religion, and in- 
telligence, and wishes of Scotland ! 
No wonder that Dr. Stewart, of Ers- 
kine, remarked, in the synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr, “ that this bill was quite 
of a piece with the other legislation of 
the present ministry, which had dis- 
gusted their oldest and most intelligent 
friends. He used to be a Whig him- 
self, but was one no longer.” This 
bill is not merely an aggression on 
individual rights and prescriptions — 
not merely an aggression on corporate 
laws and charters, as ancient as they 
are excellent— not merely on the in- 
terests of learning, and the reputation 
and dignity of the universities of Scot- 
land, but a deadly and malignant blow 
aimed at the church and the altar — 
the truth that is heard in the one, and 
the glory that rests on the other. 

The very expression, “ Established 
Church,” is carefully excluded from 
the bill. No allusion is made to the 
creed or confession of that church, at 
present so thoroughly associated with 
the functions of every college; no de- 
ference in fact, though much in name, 
is paid to the recorded opinions of the 
commissioners of 1826. The only 
standard that seems to have been con- 
tinually before the eyes of the ministry, 
as the bvau idéal of a perfect university, 
is that flourishing concern the London 
University. Surely the success that 
has attended this last institution in a 
vast metropolis, every one of whose 
representatives in parliament is a Ra- 
dical, ought to deter the government 
from attempting to found similar schools 
in less favourable parts of the empire. 
There was a day in the history of Scot- 
land, when no minister of the crown 
would have dared to try to seal up the 
eyes of Scotland in the blackness of a 
wretched Atheism —a day which, we 
trust, has not yet passed away. 

Clause 10 is an enactment charged 
with incalculable mischief, against 
which we do hope a simultaneous and 
stirring protest will be uttered forth 
from every province of the north. 

«10. And be it enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for such boards of visitors re- 
spectively to make such regulations re- 
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garding the abolition of professorships 
within the universities to which they 
shall be appointed, or to the institution 
of new professorships therein, and also 
regarding the endowment of professor- 
ships instituted or to be instituted in 
such universities, out of the funds of the 
same, as shall appear calculated to pro- 
mote the prosperity and success of such 
university, and the interest of science 
and learning.” 


The professorships of theology may 
be abolished, as savouring of persecu- 
tion and illiberality toward the Socinians 
and the Papists ; and, indeed, this would 
be more desirable than placing in these 
chairs the Hampdens and the Arnolds, 
and the liberal licentiate boys around 
whom the partialities of our present 
cabinet have been so conspicuously 
gathered. Hebrew and Greek may be 
denounced as heretical tongues, as used 
to be done by Popish bishops at the 
commencement of the Reformation — 
Daniel O’Connell has taught the Whigs 
worse lessons, and the premier has 
done worse things ; or the reeommend- 
ation of a new liberal Scotch magazine 
may be carried into effect, which pro- 
poses the institution of one Popish 
theological professorship in every Brit- 
ish university, that both sides may 
thus get equal justice, and concurs 
with Dan’s Dublin Review in present- 
ing the College of Tusincen as a 
paragon of excellence, and a model for 
imitation in this matter. Deep fishing, 
no doubt, to get up such a pearl as the 
University of Tubingen / As the court 
can abolish old professorships and in- 
stitute new, perchance they will in- 
stitute a professorship of Whiggery — 
another, of Crim-Connellism — a third 
in the Omnibus line, embracing all 
sects and systems—and a fourth, for 
the express purpose of proving that 
Mary Magdalen was the chastest wo- 
man of the sex—and a fifth, for es- 
tablishing the truth of the libel of the 
Beggarman-ally, that the “ women of 
England are, without exception, un- 
chaste.” Louvain, that gave birth to 
and reared Dominus Dens, will “ pale 
its light” beside an institution Fike 
this; and the little Lambs that gra- 
duate at this new college will be fit 
for the budget, the home and foreign 
affairs, or even the premiership, with 
a little experience. The Bank of 
England will surely lay aside its inter- 
dict on the young Scotch fry that come 
from so illustrious a seat of literature. 
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An LL.D. from any of the Scottish 
universities will be a passport to the 
high places of the land. The march 
of intellect will thus receive a power- 
ful and a lasting impetus, and future 
poetical alumni will read, with an 
emphasis peculiar to their age, and 
applicable to our present Mecznas 
only, 


“0 et presidium et dulce decus meum.” 


We do not wish to set the matter 
before our readers in a light too risible, 
but it is really difficult at times to re- 
strain one’s tendency to hold up to con- 
tempt the projects of men who lay them- 
selves out to rescind these laws and 
enactments on which the literature, and, 
above all, the religion of our country, 
rests. We do not wish to make the 
men detestable—far from it; we sym- 
pathise with their weakness, we pity 
them in their place, we sincerely and 
earnestly wish them better and more 
unerring direction: but their measures 
are really fraught with so dire and so 
numerous mischiefs, inflicted so truly 
at random on the undeserving insti- 
tutions of the country, that it becomes 
necessary to shew them up in their 
undisguised condition and unforeseen 
consequences, that the Christian prin- 
ciple that lives in the bosoms of many, 
and the patriotism that springs from it, 
may exert such pressure from without 
as will drive into its native receptacle 
of ignorance all such university-bills 
as those of Bannerman, Melbourne, 
and Co. If these gentlemen are so 
anxious to get universities based on 
certain favourite principles, why not 
turn some of the old manufactories 
into colleges? or, why not build new 
brick edifices, and equip and replenish 
them ad libitum? These, of course, 
might be what Lord Melbourne wishes 
our universities to be, on a compre- 
hensive and liberal system; the prin- 
cipal, a Hottentot ; the sub-principal, 
a chimpanzee: as not a few of our 
modern intellects classify the creature 
with the genus homo. One professor 
will be a Papist; a second, a So- 
cinian; a third, a Mahometan; a 
fourth, a German Neologist; and, to 
add variety to the selection, and to 
avoid all imputations of partiality and 
bigotry, that unwelcome personage, a 
Christian, might be admitted, after 
riding a suitable quarantine, and get- 
ting rid of any inordinate attachment 
to his creed, or strong preference of it 
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to other sects and systems. Thus an 
effective senatus academicus will be 
organised ; and so remarkable will this 
cabinet of curiosities be, that the stu- 
dents will not only listen with profit 
to the lecture on naturalism, but see 
the living illustration in the person of 
the lecturer. As to subjects, or, in 
academical language, the curriculum, 
there will be a professorship of Volun- 
taryism, whose object it will be to 
strengthen the hands of the Ecclesias- 
tical Knowledge Society and the British 
Voluntary Society, by refuting the ar- 
guments of Dr. Chalmers, the Bishop 
of London, and other bigots, on the 
subject of ecclesiastical establishments ; 
and for illustrating and explaining a 
new process, by which the Established 
Churches may be starved out in a 
given time, and the Voluntary Church 
erected on the ruins. It will also lie 
in the way of this professor to carry 
on a correspondence with Dr. Heugh, 
the Knight of Kirkintilloch, him of the 
Weigh-house, and other living cham- 
pions of the voluntary system; not 
omitting the Edinburgh martyrs, who 
preferred a week or two in prison to 
the payment of their just church dues. 
The text-books will be, of course, 
Angel James’s Church Guide, editio 
expurgata, as it would not do to retain 
the observations about the fifty-pound- 
a-year sermons; the T'yranny of Chapel 
Deacons; also, the Autobiography of 
a Dissenting Minister ; Josiah Thom- 
son, and other classic productions of 
the same school. It will likewise be 
a chief object of this same learned pro- 
fessor to harmonise and unite, into 
one grand “ interest,” the various dis- 
senting bodies, taking care not to ex- 
clude from so comprehensive a scheme 
of benevolence those pious and perse- 
cuted worthies, the Papists of Ireland, 
and to throw out of each sect any 
principle or tenet that might obstruct 
the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished for. The importance of this 
professorship cannot be adequately 
estimated. The remuneration will, of 
course, be voluntary ; and the amount, 
therefore, dependent on the number of 
pupils. We would recommend to Lord 
Melbourne, should he get the new bill 
passed, or, in case of its failure, the 
new march-of-intellect universities 
founded, to have collections at the 
door of every class-room, by placing a 
grim fellow, with a begging-box in his 
paws, right against the door-post, to 
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whom the physiognomy of every stu- 
dent should be familiar, in order that, 
under the covert of a purely voluntary 
support for the professor, there might 
in fact be all the rigour, with nothing 
of the honesty, of a remorseless com- 
pulsory exaction. 

There might also be, with advantage 
to many parties, a professorship of 
Whiggery and Radicalism, whose prime 
energies should be expended in demon- 
strating to his students how a minister 
of the crown might retain his place, in 
spite of blunders, and defeats, and the 
sheerest incapacity — how a Whig go- 
vernment might legislate about what 
they know nothing — how, above all, 
there might be a surplus, after deduct- 
ing twenty-one shillings from a one- 
pound note. It would also come 
within the range of his labours, to de- 
monstrate the new way of promising 
every thing the majesty of the people 
might be pleased to demand, and yet, 
after a session of eight or nine months, 
doing nothing. Especially will it 
belong to this chair to devise and 
strike out a highway through the con- 
stitution of Britain, and a new turn- 
pike road right through the House of 
Lords. This, of course, will be tough 
problems ; but, nil desperandum ! te 
duce Melbourne. 

Much as we want to give our read- 
ers an idea of the achievements that 
will follow in the wake of the New 
University-bill, should it come into 
law, and should it fail, as there is 
little doubt that it will, of the new 
Melbourne colleges, we feel that time 
and space will not allow us to give a 
much longer analysis of the curriculum. 
There must, of course, be a professor- 
ship of tails ; to which, after the “rint” 
has pined away, Daniel might be ap- 
pointed. A professorship, also, of 
railroads ; to whom would be assigned 
the task of shewing how the seven 
millions of Ireland might be brought 
with greatest speed, at a given moment, 
to batter down by dead weight the 
outworks of the Upper House; or, at 
least, scare away their lordships from 
examining too minutely the quirks, 
and sophistries, and destructive prin- 
ciples of the new Irish Corporation- 
bill, &c. &c. And should the new 
University-bill be cast out, and these 
high projects fail in occupying the an- 
cient seats of literature, we would re- 
commend the premier to call in H. B., 
to give a plan of the new university, 
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specifying Norton Folgate for its lo- 
cality. 

We have thus touched on the new 
arrangements, as these regard the 
curriculum ; it is now important that 
we should, like true patriots, present 
a few hints as to the degrees. We 
propose the utter explosion of M.A., 
D.D. and LL.B., and B.A., and simi- 
lar barbaric remnants of the middle 
ages ; and would suggest D.V., Doctor 
of Voluntaryism; M.W., Master of 
Whiggery; R.R.B., Bachelor of Rail- 
roads, &c. There are so many new 
degrees that may be appended to 
the names of the graduates of the 
new college, that we cannot take 
up the interesting subject in our pre- 
sent paper. It would form a nice 
article for the Edinburgh Review, es- 
pecially at the tail of the “ Oxford 
malignants ;” or for the Westminster, 
or Tait’s. 

Instead of a steeple or tower, as is 
usual in the Scottish Universities, there 
might be elevated a Broom; out of 
the top of which there might arise a 
FLYING Mercury, with a PENNY 
TRUMPET at his mouth, indicating to 
the public that the cheapness and ex- 
cellence of knowledge, useful, enter- 
taining, and general, had at length 
arisen to the maximum. The entrance 
to the public hall would, of course, 
have a bust of Lord Melbourne, the 
patentee; on the pedestal of which 
there might be legibly inscribed the me- 
morable words, * Veni! Vidi! Vici!” 
There would also be busts and paintings 
of Joseph Hume, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Morpeth, and other distinguished 
coadjutors. Inthe Museum, there might 
be deposited the budgets for 1835 and 
1836, the Irish Municipal Reform-bill, 
the new poor-laws, and other trophies 
of Radical triumphs. In a very pro- 
minent place, there would be exhibited 
the letters of O’Connell to the Jew 
Raphael, the dish for collecting “* the 
rint,” the list of subscriptions for the 
support of popery, plunder, and agi- 
tation, in the person of the King of 
the Beggars, headed by the greatest 
noble lay impropriator in England. 
The two secession chaplains, that said 
grace at the O’Connell feed at Edin- 
burgh, might have their portraits there, 
and the words of their respective graces 
underneath. Mr. Brewster might be- 
queath a shred of the hat which waved 
in the air to welcome O'Connell to 
Paisley. And at due distances might 
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be ranged the Morning Chronicle, the 
Globe, and all the Sunday newspapers, 
containing panegyrics on the agitator, 
expressive as the retaining fee was 
great. 

Then, as to the library ; the Bodleian 
will be nothing to this. At the en- 
trance there will, of course, be a bust 
of O’Connell, followed by a tail, made 
up of Drs. Murray, M‘Hale, and other 
clerical and lay ornaments, bearing an 
inscription, on one side, ‘ Justice to 
Ireland,” and on the other, “* Rint to 
myself.” On the shelves will rest 
Lord Brougham’s Natural Theology, 
Penny Magazine, entertaining know- 
ledge books, and a copy of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s new University Bill, printed 
by steam at Hetherington’s, and other 
cheap knowledge presses. We must 
really give up from sheer labour. The 
details are so interesting, and the trea- 
sures of this new college so rare, that 
the hot weather alone prevents us from 
writing out a catalogue of the “ rare 
aves.” Let the professors, however, 
know, that the above is but a super- 
ficial account of the improvements 
with which they are to be visited. Let 
them, above all, prepare to come up to 
the normal school in Gower Street, the 
London University, to learn the new 
nomenclature, and be acquainted with 
more mysteries than in their philoso- 
phy they ever dreamed of. We are 
not sure but the premier contemplates 
doing away with animal power, just 
as he has long done away with infel- 
lectual power in the chairs of the in- 
tended University. There has been 
mooted the propriety of steam power. 
At Aberdeen this can be easily accom- 
plished, as a shaft can be carried from 
the cotton-mill, at the links, all the 
way to King’s College, and the new 
philosophical-economy Radical and 
Greek jennies set at work. The steam- 
graduates will carry all before them. 
Only think of old bishop Elphinstone 
lifting away the stone that lies upon 
his remains in the King’s College 
beautiful chapel, and beholding steam- 
lecturers,steam-professors, and a steam- 
principal, and a steamy exhalation 
blended with smoke (this smoke will 
be pro tempore only, as a plan is con- 
templated for making the new steam- 
professors consume their own smoke) 
arising from every class-room, power- 
fully demonstrative of the laboratory 
below. Where did you steam your 
degree? At King’s. 


Under what 
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power did you graduate? A high- 
pressure. What is the strength of the 
professor where you steamed your 
course last term? A sixty horse- 
power. The poor bodies in the north 
have no idea of the sublime improve- 
ments meditated for them in our ca- 
binet. 

One of the oddest dénouements in 
the whole matter is the probability, 
amounting almost to certainty, that the 
New University Bill is not under- 
stood, as it was barely known to many 
of the cabinet and its supporters. We 
began to augur something when we 
read the following communication in 
the Edinburgh Mercury :— 


“We understand that Bailie Macfar- 
lan has received the following letter 
from Sir John Campbell in relation to 
this bill :— 

* London, June 18, 1836. 

‘ My dear Sir,— I have no hesitation 
in saying that I will most zealously fol- 
low your instructions in opposing the 
clauses of the Universities’ bill which 
you complain of. But I would advise 
you to petition both houses against it, 
and to do every thing in your power that 
it may be rejected or modified. I do 
not think any good is likely to come 
from praying to be heard against it by 
counsel, I remain yours, very faith- 
fully. ‘J. CAMPBELL, 

‘ Bailie Macfarlan.’” 


And our conjectures ripened into 
convictions when we read the speech 
of Councillor Black in the town- 
council of Edinburgh. Neither the 
lord-advocate, nor the attorney-general, 
nor even Lord Melbourne, knew the 
extent of the measure, or even its real 
nature. Let our readers glance over 
the following extract of the council- 
lor’s speech, and learn the secrets of 
Whig legislation. 


** Mr. Black said, that as soon as the 
deputation were furnished with a copy of 
the Universities’ Bill, they gave their 
best consideration to its various clauses, 
and first called on Sir John Campbell on 
the subject. He was under the im- 
pression that the patronage was not in- 
terfered with ; but on directing his at- 
tention to some of the clauses, especially 
to that empowering the Board of Visitors 
to recommend professors, he at once 
said, that if these passed the council 
would have no more to do than to record 
the decisions of the board ; and he con- 
curred with the deputation in opinion 
that these clauses should be opposed. 
Sir John agreed to accompany the depu- 
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tation to Lord Melbourne, who had ap- 
pointed a time for conference with them 
on the subject. His lordship, like every 
one else, seemed to be of opinion that 
the patronage was not interfered with ; 
but Sir John read over the clauses, and 
gave his interpretation of them, on which 
Lord Melbourne acknowledged that it 
looked very like taking the patronage 
from the council. He said he had no 
desire to interfere with the universities, 
and would be most unwilling to propose 
any measure connected with them in op- 
position to the wishes of the people of 
Scotland. His lordship referred the de- 
putation to the lord-advocate, as respon- 
sible for the bill. They accordingly 
waited on the lord-advocate, who also 
said that he did not understand that the 
patronage was to be withdrawn from the 
council by the proposed bill. However, 
on stating our opinion as corroborated 
by that of the attorney-general's, he 
seemed to acknowledge that it might in- 
directly interfere with it.” 


What are we to understand by this? 
Is there a steam-bill maker in the 
neighbourhood of St. Stephens, the 
productions of which are to be cram- 
med down the throats of the lieges un- 
examined and untried? Are bills 
brought forward not for being passed, 
but for being criticised? Are his ma- 
jesty’s ministers at the mercy of hacks 
behind the scene? or is the bill a pill 
of O’Connell’s, which Melbourne must 
take himself, and insist on our Scottish 
universities taking also? We are al- 
most sorry that we have given his 
lordship so much notice,—for we begin 
to feel that the credit or the guilt of 
this measure his lordship is utterly in- 
nocent of. He is ready to abandon it, 
if there be only pressure enough from 
without, as he introduced it merely to 
please his supporters, and is eager and 
anxious (such is his yet unextinguished 
good sense) to let the matter drop, 
provided he can get a reason plausible 
enough. This he will soon find, we 
promise him. Already the synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr, the presbyteries of 
Aberdeen, and many other cities, the 
graduates of Aberdeen resident in Lon- 
don, and the graduates resident in the 
university-towns are upinarms. And 
the commission of the General As- 
sembly is summoned by the moderator, 
from which a remonstrance will ema- 
nate that Lord Melbourne will do well 
to listen to. Most effective petitions 
are pouring up from the north, and 
among the very hills there is such a 
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gathering,” that there will be no lack 
of reasons, to say nothing of dire ne- 
cessity, for abandoning the nauseous 
bill. This measure will do more to 
shake Melbourne’s ministry than any 
deed they have done since they came 
into office. These men unfortunately 
dream that a few noisy Radicals and 
restless Dissenters are the voice and 
will of Scotland. They are deeply 
mistaken. One or more tamperings of 
this kind, and the Scottish people will 
recollect themselves—their fathers, and 
their interest, and fling off their Radi- 
cal representatives bag and baggage, 
and turn the scale in favour of religion, 
morality, just government, and honest 
and able men. We call upon Scot- 
land to stand up and defend her vener- 
able seats. We call upon the pro- 
fessors, men not surpassed by those of 


any university in Europe, to come for- 
ward. 


The professors of Aberdeen 
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have acted vigorously,— those, we 
mean, of King’s College. Let others 
go and do likewise. 

Yes, we call also on the men of 
Oxford and Cambridge to manifest 
their sympathy with their assaulted 
sisters in the north. Proximus ardet 
is argument enough. They may rest 
assured that the university empirics are 
watching how Cambridge and Oxford 
will feel, in reference to the sufferings 
of Aberdeen, and Glasgow, and St. 
Andrew’s; and, should they see no 
emotions expressed in England at the 
cruel course pursued in Scotland, they 
will soon compound a nostrum of in- 
gredients, truly rare and most radi- 
cally cathartic. Colleges, and steeples, 
and creeds, are sad eye-sores to our 
present cabinet; so much so, that, un- 
less we rally around them firmly and 
speedily, they may be swept away amid 
the rubbish of the “ Schoolmaster.” 





Great part of Africa is as much a new 
world to us as was America; with 
much of what we do know of it, the 
ancients were altogether unacquainted : 
all, in fact, from the northern margin 
of Biledulgerid and the Great Desert 
southwards—nay, all beyond Egypt, 
Cyrene, and the northern Barbary 
States. Christian missions have done 
but little in any part of Africa; and 
in South Africa, as yet, nothing. Ne- 
vertheless, Africa has still continued 
to attract travellers from all parts of 
the world: Bowditch, Lander, Clap- 
perton, Ehrenberg, Riippel, Caillié, 
and other names, are familiar to us. 
Douville, indeed, professed to have 
oo Equinoctial Africa; and 

urchell’s travels in the south have 
much value. To the north, Africa is 
involved in Muhamedan darkness, de- 
lusion, and vice ; in the south we find 
a paganism, probably the residuum of 
religious truth through long periods of 
tradition, degenerated into superstition, 
or even indifference. 

Under these circumstances, the book 
before us has irresistible attractions. 
Captain Gardiner appears to be a 
pious man, desirous that the Church 
of England should equip missionary 
clergymen for Southern Africa; and, 


CAPT. GARDINER’S JOURNEY 






TO THE ZOOLU COUNTRY.* 


in particular, of making an opening to 
the Zoolu nation, for the introduction 
of religion, civilisation, and industry. 
He seems, also, solicitous for the ex- 
tension of British protection to the 
new territory called Victoria ; a coun- 
try situated between the Umzimcoolu 
and Tugila rivers. The advantages to 
the mother-country which would accrue 
from colonisation would, in his opin- 
ion, be great and immediate. The 
trade in ivory is yearly increasing ; and 
he states, that there is no doubt the 
greater part, if not the whole, which 
now passes through the pestilential 
climate of Delagoa Bay, would find 
its way to the healthy shores of Port 
Natal: a presumption founded on no 
less an authority than the king of the 
Zoolus himself, who has intimated his 
intention of an almost exclusive barter 
with the English, should the settlement 
at Port Natal become sufficiently or- 
ganised by a local government. The 
policy of doing this appears to our 
traveller clear, from the impracticability 
of otherwise defending the province of 
Albany, the fairest of our colonial pos- 
sessions in that quarter of the globe, 
unless at a most ruinous expense, in 
the event of any rival power esta- 
blishing itself at Port Natal,— with 


* Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa. By Captain 


Allen F. Gardiner, R.N. Undertaken in 1835. 


London, 1836. 
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all the facilities afforded by such a 
position to abet and tamper with the 
vindictive character of the Amakosa 
tribes. 

The natives at Port Natal are, al- 
most to a man, refugees from the Zoolu 
nation, whose existence depends on 
their combining to defend the asylum 
of their choice. For some years many 
of them have been entrusted with fire- 
arms, for the purpose of hunting the 
elephant and buffalo; and, in conse- 
quence, out of the whole body some 
very tolerable marksmen can be se- 
lected. An European military force 
is not, therefore, absolutely necessary, 
either for the support of the govern- 
ment or the defence of the settlement: 
a native one may be readily organised. 
A kilt of the commonest material by 
way of clothing, and the loan of a cow 
(price about forty shillings) to each 
man, to be forfeited for misconduct, 
but to become his actual property after 
three years’ faithful service, would be 
regarded as a sufficient remuneration, 
and comprise its whole expense. Three 
months’ training would suffice to qua- 
lify it for combating, if necessary, the 
whole Zoolu army. 

The committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have taken measures 
on the report made by Capt. Gardiner, 
for accepting the two stations of Berea 
and Culoola, and the future entire 
management and control of the Zoolu 
mission. 

Plain enough it is, that, savage as 
these tribes may be, they are yet hu- 
man, and capable of moral discrimi- 
nation. The character and conduct of 
the Christian residents, on the other 
hand, do not always reflect honour 
on their faith ; indeed, it would 
appear that the Zoolus were better 
keepers of a treaty than our traders at 
Port Natal. Captain Gardiner, on the 
very frontier, encountered great peril 
among the Amakosa tribes, in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of Europeans. 
“ One of our chiefs,” they exclaimed, 
“ Tchali’s brother, has been killed by 
the white men, and we are resolved 
that no more white men shall enter 
our country; those who are now here 
shall remain, but not one more shall 
come in;” intimating, that they would 


murder al! those within their territory. 
The very words of a war-song, in re- 
ference to which he succeeded in di- 
verting their passions, were sufficiently 
ominous : 
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*¢ No white man shall drink our milk, 

No white man shall eat the bread of our 
children, 

Ho-how! ho-how! ho-how !” 


Captain Gardiner undertook his 
journey to the Zoolu country last year, 
and publishes the results this. It is 
to be regretted, that a considerable 
portion of his journal, including the 
whole period from his landing at Cape 
Town to his return to Port Natal, has 
been lost, and that his memory has 
but inadequately supplied the defi- 
ciency. It was on the 26th of August, 
1834, that he left Spithead, on board 
the Wellington, Captain Liddle, bound 
for the Cape and Madras, and even- 
tually sailed from Falmouth on the 
6th of September. 

After some adventures and merciful 
escapes, they reached the Amaponda 
country. Although they had already 
met with what, in Europe, would not 
improperly be termed difficulties, still, 
until entering this mountainous dis- 
trict, they were comparatively uniniti- 
ated into the toils and troubles of 
African wagon-travelling. He met 
with a singular incident here. One 
day, Captain Gardiner found Faku, 
the ruling chief of the Amapondas, 
sitting in great state under the shade 
of shields held up to protect his head 
from the sun. An immense concourse 
was assembled, all seated on the ground, 
while an interesting trial was going on; 
the accused, a tall and athletic man, 
with a dignified appearance, whom our 
traveller afterwards understood was a 
“ rain-maker,” standing before them 
on his personal defence. He reined 
in his horse, and for a few minutes 
stopped to observe this truly charac- 
teristic scene, being much struck with 
the coolness and manly bearing of the 
defendant, who still proceeded in his 
harangue. On this, Faku rose from 
the assembly, and coming up, the cap- 
tain dismounted to receive his usual 
congratulation —a shake of the hand, 
with which he then always obliged 
his white friends. He was attired in 
a handsome leopard-skin mantle (in 
that country, the insignia of rank), 
which so remarkably became his tall 
and commanding person, that, when 
he turned to resume his seat among 
the councillors, he looked the very 
beau idéal of an African chief. 

It appeared that the “ rain-maker’ 
in question had been sadly rebellious, 
and, in consequence of his customary 
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presents in cattle having for some time 
been withheld, had plainly declared 
his intention of restraining the clouds, 
and thereby preventing the rain from 
falling. For this high misdemeanour, 
an armed party had been ordered to 
secure his person and seize upon his 
cattle ; and he was now permitted to 
plead his own cause, the issue of which 
would be either life or death. It 
seeins, however, that he was acquitted ; 
perhaps in consequence of a conversa- 
tion which the captain had previously 
had with Faku on the subject, which 
was elicited by Faku asking the former 
to procure rain. On that occasion, the 
chief also gave the traveller some ad- 
vice; informing him that the Zoolus 
were “an angry people, that they 
would kill him, and that he had better 
not enter their country.” 

On the evening of the third of Fe- 
bruary, Captain Gardiner reached Tu- 
gala, having slept in the open air, 
about midway, on the preceding night. 

«* Long before we reached the river,” 
he writes, ‘* the hills in the Zoolu coun- 
try were visible; and I never shall for- 
get the interest with which I perceived 
the first curl of smoke rising from a dis- 
tant village in that direction. Many 
were the reflections which at that mo- 
ment passed my mind, and the nearer 
we approached, the more anxious I be- 
came to cross the narrow boundary, and 
feel that I was standing upon Zoolu 
ground, and in the midst of a people I 
had been so desirous to visit. On this 
side of the river, now considered the 
southern limit of that country, there are, 
indeed, a few scattered villages of a 
Zoolu tribe, called in derision, by their 
late sovereign (Charka), Amanpici (li- 
terally, wolf. -people), on account of their 
alleged ill-conduct in one of his cam- 
paigns: but the entire population does 
not exceed three or four hundred, re- 


siding near the banks and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ford.” 


The views from the other side of the 
river, which was crossed with great 
difficulty, are beautiful. Both sides 
are hilly, but on that they had just 
left the mimosas and other trees are 
very luxuriant, while this is compara- 
tively bare; and, when seen in con- 
nexion with the river, which winds 
among rocky banks, the prospect is 
very striking. 

“It was late the next morning,” the 
writer continues, ‘‘ before we could move 
forward, and then only with temporary 
bearers, to a neighbouring village ; and 
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one horse, which happened to be on this 
side, I hired for the remainder of the 
journey. When we reached the next 
village, the same difficulty respecting 
the transport of the baggage again oc- 
curred ; and, finding the matter hopeless 
among these petty numzanas, I sent, as 
recommended by the head-man here, for 
the necessary permission to the indcona 
of a large military town not far distant, 
without whose sanction, it appeared these 
inferior chiefs were reluctant to take the 
responsibility of assisting me with men, 
The sun had nearly set, when the mes- 
senger returned to inform me that a suf- 
ficient number of men would be ap- 
pointed; but that the indoona had ex- 
pressed his surprise that I had not first 
applied to him. 


“* Circumstanced as I now was, a per- 
fect stranger in a strange country, with 
only two ‘attendants, my interpreter and 
a Zoolu (of whom, as yet, | knew no- 
thing), I considered it would be the 
height of imprudence to allow even the 
appearance of a misunderstanding to 
exist ; accordingly, much against the in- 
clination of my party, as also of the vil- 
lagers, who, by exaggerating the distance 
and the difficulties of walking in the 
dark, dissuaded me from proceeding 
until the morning, I immediately set 
out, and reached the town (Clomanthleen 
Inthlopi) before the indoona ( Nongalaza) 
had retired. He was seated on the 
ground, in front of his hut, and in the 
middle of a half-circle of the principal 
people, all decorated with: thick brass 
rings round their throats, and a few also 
on the right arm. He received me with 
great civility, appeared surprised at my 
travelling so late, and ordered a bundle 
or two of imphi (a spurious sugar-cane, 
much cultivated throughout the country) 
to be placed before us, for present con- 
sumption. My want of proper attend. 
ants seemed to excite their curiosity, 
which the state of the rivers sufficiently 
explained ; and after a long conversation 
in the open air, in which it was recom- 
mended that I should remain until their 
sovereign, Dingarn, had been apprised 
of my arrival, we were shewn to our 
huts, which were larger and neater than 
any I had yet seen. During my stay 
here, the whole regiment (for this is one 
of the eskandas, or barrack-towns) were 
often assembled without the fence, to 
practise their songs and dances prepara- 
tury to exhibiting in their turn before 
Dingarn, at his residence, Unkinginglove. 
As these, with the various evolutions, 
were exactly similar to those which I 
afterwards witnessed on a larger scale, 
although there could not have been less 
than eight or nine hundred men present, 
I shall postpone the description, as also 
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of the intermediate country to the capital, 
which will be more circumstantially de- 
scribed hereafter in the journal. When 
about half way, a petty chief arrived 
with orders to conduct me to the capital, 
and to kill a beast for us at the first 
place where he could meet us. Dingarn 
had expressed his desire that I should 
proceed, saying, that ‘I was his white 
man, and must make haste.’ I shall now 
proceed at once to my first view of Un- 
kiinginglove, on the afternoon of the 
10th, This was obtained from a rocky 
hill, covered with aloes and mimosas, 
intermixed with several large cauliflower- 
shaped euphorbia trees, growing to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet. Having 
descended to a beautiful spot, a continu- 
ation of the same ridge to which I had 
pushed forward, for the sake of quietly 
enjoying a scene, to me so fraught with 
interest, I dismounted under a wooded 
knoll, whence the circular fence of the 
town appeared like a distant race-course 
on the left, while a range of rugged 
mountains, one remarkably table-topped, 
rising towards the north, hemmed in the 
prospect on the opposite side. Near this 
point the road branched off, one path 
leading to the principal gate of the town, 
and the other to the Issicdrdlo, or king’s 
quarter; but which I had not perceived 
among the trees. As no voices were 
heard, and, after waiting an ample time, 
no traces of the party could be seen, I 
concluded that they must have passed 
unperceived ; and accordingly made the 
best of my way by the only well-worn 
path that I could discern, and which I 
could distinctly trace to the very fence 
of the town. On reaching a shallow 
stream, which I forded, I suddenly found 
myself surrounded by thirty or forty wo- 
men, who, laughing and shouting as they 
went, accompanied me as I proceeded 
towards a gate in the outer fence of the 
town, still under the idea that the party 
were in advance, and fearing that I should 
be deprived of the advantages of an in- 
terpreter, at the very time when his 
services would be the most needed, At 
this moment, a person suddenly came 
up, and, seizing the bridle of my borse, 
without further ceremony turned him 
short round. The effect was so imme- 
diate and unexpected, that I did not at 
first recognise the individual, and struck 
at his hand with a stick; but in a mo. 
ment I found that it was my servant, 
Umpondombeeni, and from the hurry of 
his demeanour, and the intense anxiety 
he portrayed by his countenance, felt at 
once convinced that all was not right. 
Submitting, therefore, to his guidance, 
he soon conducted me to the party, anx- 
iously awaiting my return upon the road 
which I should have taken, and where I 
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found many of the baggage-bearers ac- 
tually in tears, and all under the highest 
state of agitation and alarm. 

“* No causeless fears were theirs ; for, 
had I proceeded and entered by the gate 
I was approaching, they would all, it 
appears, by the custom of the country, 
have atoned for my mistake by their 
lives: and, as it was, there was still an 
apprehension that some, at least, would 
be capitally punished. We soon after 
entered the town, and, on application to 
the principal indoona (Umthlella), two 
huts, not far from his own dwelling, were 
appointed ; into one of which I was not 
sorry to creep after the fatigues of the 
journey, having walked and ridden alter- 
nately since leaving the Tugala. 

«* A bundle of imphi and a large bowl 
of outchualla (native beer) were sent to 
my hut, by order of Dingarn, and a mes- 
senger soon after signified his wish to 
see me. Crossing the area of the cir- 
cular town, accompanied by the chief 
who had been dispatched by Dingarn to 
conduct me to the capital, we were de- 
sired to sit at a short distance from the 
fence which surrounds the Issigdrdlo, or 
palace. After a little pause, the bust 
only of a very stout personage appeared 
above the fence, which I was soon in- 
formed was the despot himself; he eyed 
me for a considerable time with the ut- 
most gravity, without uttering a word: 
at last, pointing to an ox that had been 
driven near, he said, ‘ There is the beast 
I give you to slaughter;’ and on this 
important announcement he disappeared. 
The carcasses of several oxen, recently 
killed, were at this time lying in separate 
heaps, not far from the gate of his fence, 
the quarters divided and piled one upon 
another, and in order, no doubt, to exhibit 
at once his wealth and his munificence ; 
he again appeared, slowly emergirg 
from the arched gateway, and advancing 
with a measured step to the nearest ani- 
mal mound. Instantly he was surrounded 
by fourteen or fifteen men, who ran from 
a distance and crouched before him ; a 
word and a nod were then given, and as 
quickly they arose and carried off the 
meat ut full speed, holding it up the 
whole way with extended arms, and 
singing as they went. Another heap 
was then approached, and as systematic- 
ally distributed ; and so on, until the 
whole had been conveyed away in a si- 
milar pantomimic manner. Dingarn was 
habited in a blue dungaree cloak, relieved 
by a white border and devices at the 
back ; the train swept the ground, and, 
although tarnished and worn, well be- 
came his height and portly figure. The 
soldiers’ meat having now been duly ap- 
portioned, he slowly approached the 
place where we were seated, and in 
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solemn silence stood motionless, like a 
statue, before me, until a chair was 
brought from within ; when he at last 
sat down, and commenced a long con- 
versation. His first inquiries were re- 
specting the conduct of the guides, who 
were also present, seated in a group, but 
who were readily pardoned on the as- 
surance which I gave, that, if blame were 
attached, it must entirely rest with me, 
as I had mistaken the road while in ad- 
vance ofthe party. He then requested 
to know the object of my visit, which I 
found great difficulty in explaining.” 


The project of Captain Gardiner was 
a missionary one; and Dingarn was 
more interested in the presents, and 
particularly in a red cloak, that were 
on their way to Zoolu, than in the sub- 
ject of teaching, which it was the tra- 
veller’s desire to impress him with the 
importance of, and the house that he 
solicited permission to build for the 
purpose. He, however, requested to 
see “the book ” of which the stranger 
had spoken so much, and was accord- 
ingly gratified next day with the sight 
of it, and listened to some of its con- 
tents with curiosity. As to the house, 
nevertheless, considerable difficulties 
existed, as two other personages, Umth- 
lella and Tambooza by name, had to 
be consulted; who needed, it after- 
wards appeared, some propitiation. 
For, although the government of Zoolu 
is absolute, a considerable share of 
power is vested in the hands of the 
two principal indoonas of the nation, 
who are always consulted, and gener- 
ally supposed to sanction every im- 
portant measure of their sovereign; 
and in this manner it becomes a con- 
venient triumvirate, contracting or ex- 
panding its powers within itself, ac- 
cording to the humour of the ruling 
despot. These two individuals hence- 
forth stood between the missionary 
agent and the monarch, and imposed 
on the former certain petty insults, 
which were scarcely overcome by the 
mention of presents. At a subsequent 
interview, the captain’s fault seems to 
have been indicated by their informing 
him that these two ministers were the 
king’s eyes and ears, and that all-mat- 
ters of importance must be first notified 
to them before they could be expressed 
to him. After this announcement, they 
seemed to think that they stood to- 
gether in ascertained relations, and 
things went on more smoothly. 


‘Since my return to Port Natal,” 
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adds Captain Gardiner, ‘ the following 
story has been related to me, which, I 
doubt not, has operated much to my dis. 
advantage, and will, in a great measure, 
account for the recent strange conduct 
of the two indoonas. Jacob, the native 
interpreter of the late Lieutenant Fare- 
well, who was the first settler at Port 
Natal, from some cause became greatly 
incensed against the settlers, and took 
every opportunity to prejudice them in 
the eyes of Charka, at that time the so- 
vereign of this country. He assured him 
that a white man, assuming the character 
of a teacher, or missionary, would arrive 
among them, and obtain permission to 
build a house; that, shortly after, he 
would be joined by one or two more 
white men: and, in the course of time, 
an army would enter his country, which 
would subvert his government, and, even. 
tually, the white people would rule in 
his stead.” 


We are afraid that there was too 
sure a word of prophecy in these fore- 
bodings. As Capt. Gardiner had now 
permission to reapproach Dingarn, some 
Incidents occur of an interesting kind. 
One afternoon, being sent for into his 
presence, he found the king seated near 
the fence of some detached houses at 
the back of the Issigdrdlo. Dingarn 
appeared in high good-humour, but 
with a degree of mystery which pre- 
pared the visitor for some strange antic. 
He began some trifling conversation to 
eke out the time, when suddenly the 
head of a column, of the most gro- 
tesque-looking figures, debouched from 
their ambush on the right,and marched 
past four deep, raising and lowering 
their bent arms, as though in the act 
of tugging at steeple bell-ropes, and 
repeating two lines of a song as they 
passed, which may be thus translated: 


« Arise, vulture ! 
Thou art the bird that eateth other birds.” 


When they had passed and repassed 
in this order, they appeared again, 
broken into irregular companies, ac- 
cording to the colour of their dresses; 
and, seeing that the captain admired the 
arrangement of the beads, with which 
they were literally covered, they were or- 
dered to advance in files and approach 
nearer, that their dresses might be in- 
spected. They proved to be the king’s 
women, about ninety in number, de- 
corated as they usually are previous to 
the army taking the field. Their faces 
were veiled with pendants of beads, 
with which also the petticoat was co- 
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vered, forming an elegant checkered 
pattern ; while their throats and arms 
were adorned with large brass rings. 
Some wore short cloaks, also covered 
with different-coloured beads, and all 
two strange head-feathers, which gave 
them a very uncouth appearance. “ For 
women,” remarks the captain, not very 
gallantly, “they seemed to be in a high 
state of discipline, and rather enjoyed 
the display than otherwise ; and Din- 
garn seemed highly gratified at the 
well-merited encomiums which I paid 
to his taste, every one of these devices 
having originated in his fertile imagin- 
ation. It was nearly dark before this 
extraordinary exhibition was ended, 
Dingarn, during the latter part, fre- 
quently turning round, and addressing 
me thus: —‘ Are we not a merry peo- 
ple? What black nations can vie with 
us? Who among them can dress as 
we do?’” Some of these ladies our 
traveller had previously seen returning 
from bathing, and frequently met large 
parties of them carrying burdens for 
the use of the Issigdrdlo ; and more than 
once saw them march out, with Din- 
garn at their head, and employ them- 
selves in weeding his corn and imphi 
grounds, while he inspected the crop. 

The section of the narrative which 
we now approach is so full of incident, 
and gives rise to so many reflections 
while we read, that we are at a loss 
how to abridge it in a manner satisfac- 
tory to ourselves. We reserve the ad- 
venture of the red cloak, and some 
others, for subsequent remark, and pass 
on to a barbarous execution of justice, 
or, at least, of savage law. Early 
one morning, Capt. Gardiner’s servant 
came to inform him that they were 
killing a man; and, on leaving his hut 
to ascertain the truth of the report, he 
found that “Goujiiana, one of the 
king’s brothers, had already been hur- 
ried through the gate to the place of 
execution, and was at that time fol- 
lowed by his two servants, in charge 
of a party of executioners, armed with 
knobbed sticks. Partly dragged and 
partly goaded on, they were distinctly 
traced across the stream, and ascending 
the opposite hill. Here, however, they 
stopped, and a horrid scene took place. 
The two servants, naturally enough, 
had endeavoured to effect their escape ; 
but, instead of binding them, they de- 
termined, as they called it, to take 
away their strength, by throwing them 
down and striking them violently on 
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all parts of the body with sticks: their 
blows I could distinctly hear. Again 
they were placed upon their feet, and 
urged on less rapidly to the fatal spot, 
near a large euphorbia tree on the brow 
of the hill; where the horrid purpose 
was completed by additional blows on 
the head. Goujiiana, I understand, 
made no resistance, and only requested 
as he was led along, that, in consider- 
ation of his being a king’s son, he 
might be strangled, in lieu of being 
struck with the knobbed sticks; which 
was granted.” 

The brass ornaments taken from the 
necks of the deceased were exhibited 
by the executioner, as he passed through 
the town on his return. On the fol- 
lowing afternoon Captain Gardiner vi- 
sited the spot, and already had the 
hyenas and vultures devoured all but 
the skeletons, which remained to add 
to the number of skulls and bones with 
which the whole slope of the hill was 
strewed. Goujiitana was one of the 
most intelligent-looking men our tra- 
veller had seen — of an open and en- 
gaging countenance ; and, though next 
in succession to Dingarn, was unas- 
suming in his manners. His alleged 
offence was an intrigue against the 
king, in which two of his brothers 
were also said to have been impli- 
cated, and, about a year before, suf- 
fered the same fate. Dingarn, it 
appears, had hitherto spared his life, 
contrary to the wishes of the two in- 
doonas ; but so determined was Umth- 
lella to effect his death, that, because 
his recommendations in this particular 
were unattended to, he had for some 
time refrained from visiting the king, 
save on business, and had once plainly 
told him that it was impossible they 
could ever go out to war while the 
poisoner (as he termed Goujiiana) lived. 

Save in the mode of execution, there 
is little, perhaps, to reproach these 
savage people with in the above ac- 
count. But the consequences of the 
affair were disastrous in the extreme. 
When a Zoolu chief falls by the hand 
of the executioner, all his property is 
confiscated, and every individual con- 
nected with him, however remotely, is 
put to death. A needful expedient, it 
may be, in a clime where Revenge is 
Virtue, and yet a mournful one. Take 
the account in our author’s words : 

«* An indoona, who lived in an adjoin- 
ing hut to mine, was ordered upon this 
revolting duty, and from his lips, on his 
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return, the following account is given. 
The principal property belonging to 
Goujiiana was in the neighbourhood of 
the Tugiila, and thither he was sent with 
a party of men, not exceeding thirty, to 
destroy the entire population of ten vil- 
iages. On reaching the first of these 
devoted places, he entered with one man 
only, to avoid suspicion ; in the course 
of the evening, one or two more dropped 
in; and so on, until the whole had ar- 
rived. He then informed the principal 
men that he had a message to deliver 
from the king, and, as it was addressed 
to all, it would be better for the men to 
assemble in a place together, where all 
could hear. This arrangement being 
made, he so contrived it that his men, 
with whom a previous signal had been 
concerted, should intermingle with the 
party, and endeavour to divert their at- 
tention by offering them snuff. While 
thus apparently on the most friendly 
terms, the fatal blow was given; each 
of the indoona’s party, on noticing the 
signal, rising and stabbing his fellow with 
an assagai. The houses were instantly 
fired, and the women and children indis- 
criminately butchered. ‘The same hor- 
rors were perpetrated at each of the res 
maining villages, and it is said that but 
a very few escaped by flight out of the 
whole number.” 


Our next memorable relation is of a 
more pleasing character. Georgo, a 
chief, at the head of a large detach- 
ment from his regiment, came from a 
distant part of the country for the pur- 
pose of begging shields. As all the 
cattle folded in the military towns be- 
long to the king, and but few are killed 
there in proportion to the numbers 
which are daily slaughtered at the ca- 
pital, this is, in consequence, the great 
deposit of shields, the manufacture of 
which is constant, and almost the only 
occupation of the men; two being 
formed from each hide. The reception 
of this party was somewhat curious. 
Their atrival at the principal gate of 
the town having been notified to the 
king, an order was soon after sent for 
their admission; when they all rushed 
up with a shout, brandishing their 
sticks in a most violent manner, until 
within a respectful distance of the 
Issigordlo, whew they halted. Dingarn 
soon mounted his pedestal, and shewed 
himself over the fence; on which a si- 
multaneous greeting of * Byate!” ran 
through the line into which they were 
now formed. Ie soon disappeared, 
and the whole party then seated them- 
selves on the ground they occupied. 
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Dingarn shortly after came out— the 
two indoonas, and a number of his 
great men, having already arrived — 
and seated themselves in semicircular 
order on each side of bis chair; from 
whom he was, however, removed to a 
dignified distance. Tambooza, who was 
the great speaker on all these occasions, 
and the professed scolder whenever 
necessity required, was then on his 
legs: to speak publicly in any other 
posture, it seems, would be painful to 
a Zoolu; nor is he content with mere 
gesticulation — actual space is neces- 
sary —he must have a run; and our 
traveller was surprised at the grace and 
effect which this novel accompaniment 
to the art of elocution often gave 
to the point and matter of the dis- 
course. In this character he pro- 
nounces Tambooza to be inimitable, 
who shone especially on the occasion 
alluded to; having, doubtless, been 
instructed by the king, in whose name 
he addressed Georgo and his party, to 
interlard his oration with as many pun- 
gent reproofs and cutting invectives as 
his fertile imagination could invent, or 
his natural disposition suggest. Take 
the rest of the description in Captaia 
Gardiner’s own words : 


“On a late expedition, it appears that 
the troops now harangued had not per- 
formed the service expected — they had 
entered the territory of Umselekaz, and, 
instead of surrounding and capturing the 
herds within their reach, had attended 
to some pretended instructions to halt 
and return ; some palliating circumstances 
had, no doubt, screened them from. the 
customary rigour on such occasions, and 
this untoward occurrence was now turned 
to the best advantage, After a long ti- 
rade, in which ‘T'ambooza ironically de- 
scribed their feeble onset and fruitless 
effort, advancing like a Mercury to fix 
his dart, and gracefully retiring as though 
to point a fresh barb for the attack ; now 
slaking his wrath by a journey to the 
right, and then as abruptly recoiling to 
the left—by each détour increasing in 
vehemence—the storm was at length at 
its height, and, in the midst of the tem- 
pest he had stirred, be retired to the feet 
of his sovereign ; who, I remarked, could 
scarcely refrain from smiling at many of 
the taunting expressions that were used. 
Georgo’s countenance can better be ima- 
gined than described at this moment. 
Impatient to reply, he now rose from the 
centre of the line ; his person decorated 
with strings of pink beads, worn over his 
shoulders like a cross-belt, and ‘large 
brass rings on his arms and throat, 
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‘Amanka (it is false)!’ was the first 
word he uttered. ‘The various chival- 
rous deeds of himself and his men were 
then set forth in the most glowing co- 
lours, and a scene ensued which I searcely 
know how to describe. Independent of 
his own energetic gesticulations, his vio- 
lent leaping and sententious running, on 
the first announcement of any exculpatory 
fact indicating their prowess in arms, 
one or more of the principal warriors 
would rush from the ranks, to corrobcrate 
the statement by a display of muscular 
power in leaping, charging, and panto- 
mimic conflict, which quite made the 
ground to resound under his feet ; alter- 
nately leaping and galloping (for it ia 
not running), until, frenzied by the tor- 
tuous motion, their nerves were suffi- 
ciently strong for the acmé posture — 
vaulting several feet in the air, drawing 
the knees towards the chin, and, at the 
same time, pussing the hands between 
the ankles. In this singular manner 
were the charges advanced and rebutted 
for a considerable time ; Dingarn acting 
behind the scenes as a moderator, and 
occasionally calling off Tumbooza, as an 
unruly bull- dog, from the bait. At 
length, as though imperceptibly drawn 
into the argument, he concluded the bu- 
siness in these words :—‘ When have we 
ever heard any thing good of Georgo? 
What has Georgo done? It is a name 
that is unknown to us. I shall give you 
no shields until you have proved your- 
self worthy of them : go and bring me 
some cattle from Umselekaz, and then 
shields shall be given you.’ A burst of 
applause rang from ali sides on this un- 
expected announcemert; under which, 
in good taste, the despot made his exit, 
retiring into the Issigordlo, while bowls 
of beer were served out to the soldiers, 
who, with their indoona, were soon after 
observed marching over the hills, on 
their way to collect the remainder of 
their regiment for the promised expe- 
dition.” 


Pass we on from the business of 
this rude society to the pleasures and 
amusements : 


‘“¢ The new moon had already appeared, 
aud preparation was made for a grand 
dance —a continuation of those which 
had commenced at the in-gathering, early 
in the preceding month. For two or 
three days previously a number of boys 
had been assembled, to collect very small 
pebbles, which were afterwards placed 
Within the vacant cocoon of a winged 
insect of the beetle kind, striped yellow 
and black, frequently adhering to the 
mimosa trees ; several of these, strung 
together, were worn at the ankles by the 
dancers, and made a jingling noise, 
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which was not unpleasant. Some pre- 
liminary exercises having been gone 
through, by way of practice, the whole 
of the male population, now swelled to 
about a thousand, arranged themselves 
in a ring three deep; the women, in 
ranks of about twenty, forming a close 
phalanx in the centre, on a spot at a little 
distance without the town. The king, 
in his dancing attire, soon after made his 
appearance ; his women, dressed out in 
their best, having preceded him, and 
fallen into their proper places in the 
centre of the ring. I waited near the 
gate, for the purpose of accompanying 
him and witnessing his reception, which 
yas enthusiastic—all voices being raised 
at his approach to utter the mystical 
‘ Byite,’ with other appropriate epithets. 
Having but once before seen Dingarn 
without his cloak, it was with the great- 
est difficulty that I could refrain from 
laughing outright. Of all the grotesque 
figures, either in print or in proprid 
persond, his equal 1 never saw, though 
he bore the nearest resemblance to Fal- 
staff of any I could recollect. Tall, cor. 
pulent, and fleshy, with a short neck and 
a heavy foot, he was decked out as a 
harlequin ; and, carried away by the ex- 
citement of the moment, seemed almost 
prepared to become one. He has a good 
ear and a correct taste, at least in these 
matters ; and, had his figure but accorded 
with his equipment, he would have car- 
ried the palm in the dance, which he 
entered into with some zest, and certainly 
sustained his part with much natural 
grace, and, for so heavy a man, with no 
ordinary ease and agility. The songs 
which are sung on these occasions are 
chiefly of his own composition, and are 
varied every year; in fact, the dancing 
is but the accompaniment of the song, 
and stands in the place of music, of which 
they have none that deserves the name. 
Each man is provided with a short stick, 
knobbed at the end ; and it is by the di- 
rection he gives to this, the motion of 
his other hand, and the turns of his body . 
that the action and pathos of the seng is 
indicated; the correspondence is often 
very bes wutiful, while the feet regulate 
the time, and impart that locomotive ef- 
fect in which they so much ene 
sometimes the feet are merely lifted, 
descend with a stamp ; sometimes a — 
ing stride is taken, on either side; at 
others, a combination of both. But they 
have yet a more violent gesture: forming 
four deep, in open order, they make 
short runs to and fro, leaping, prancing 
and crossing each other's paths, bri indish- 
ing their sticks, and raising such a cloud 
of dust by the vehemence and rapidity 
of the exercise, that to a bystander it 
has all the effect of the wildest battle- 
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scene of savage life; and which it is, 
doubtless, intended to imitate. While 
all this is going on in the ring, the wo- 
men in the centre are not idle spectators ; 
they do not, indeed, move from their po- 
sition, but bending their bodies forwards 
to the clap of their hands, stamping with 
both feet together, and raising their 
voices to the highest pitch, they fill in 
their parts, and follow out the chorus 
with such a degree of continued exertion 
as would cause an European female to 
go upon crutches for the remainder of 
her life. When the king mingles in 
these festivities, he takes his place in 
the inner circle, exactly opposite the 
centre woman of the sable phalanx ; and 
should he set the time, which he usually 
does when present, a shrill whistle from 
a number of men (the king’s herdsmen), 
stationed in the opposite part of the ring, 
announces the condescending act; and 
at the conclusion of every song, whether 
he is present or not, two heralds swiftly 
cross each other, emerging at the same 
moment from opposite ends of the circle, 
and running furiously along the line 
which faces the women, shouting the 
whole time, at the top of their lungs, 
*O, O, O, O, O, O!’ to indicate its con- 
clusion. These heralds are always dis- 
guised by some grotesque attire ; on this 
occasion, one of them was so completely 
enveloped in the entire skin of a panther, 
his own eyes piercing through the very 
holes in the skull, and his neck and 
shoulders streaming with long lappets of 
the same fur, that he bore no resem- 
blance to a human being: the other was 
less hideous, being covered with stream- 
ers of ox-tails and hair, a large fillet of 
which encircled his forehead, and hung 
wildly over his eyes. Every song, many 
of which were sung on these occasions, 
has a different air, and the corresponding 
attitudes vary also ; some are humourous 
and colloquial, in which a conversation 
is kept up with the women, who ask 
questions, and are in return answered by 
the men: but the generality relate either 
to hunting or war. On one occasion the 
boys were employed to water the ground, 
and in an instant every calabash, large 
and small, was in requisition ; even bun- 
dles of wet grass were brought and 
switched about, to assist in laying the 
dust, but in a quarter of an hour it was 
again raised by the continued stamping 
of so many feet. The black feathers of 
the long-tailed finch form the usual 
head-plume of the men; the forehead is 
bound round with a fillet of white beads, 
having a square of red in the centre; 
white beads usually decorate the ankles, 
and a band of this, or some other colour, 
as pink or blue, the leg below the knee ; 
while heavy brass rings on the throat 
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and arms, are the established uniform 
during the dancing season, and to the 
eye havea rich and dressy appearance, 
In this climate, however, they are a po- 
sitive torture; and many are the com- 
plaints which 1 have heard among the 
wearers of the blisters which they not 
unfrequently raise, after a long exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun: the marvel 
is, that the whole nation are not afflicted 
with sore throats, as the pressure and 
heat are endured throughout the hottest 
months of the year, while they are sud- 
denly left off on the approach of winter.” 


During these dancing times, Captain 
Gardiner pressed in vain his mission- 
ary project. Arrangements were soon 
made for the removal, not only of the 
court, but of the whole male popula- 
tion, to Imbelli-belli, a military town 
about ten miles distant, where a series 
of dances, on a more extended scale, 
was to finish the festivities of the sea- 
son. Our traveller accompanied them 
on their march, and relates several very 
picturesque ceremonies and adventures. 
On reaching a hill, on which a town 
called Issiclebini is built, they found 
the troops of the place assembled to 
greet their monarch’s arrival ; and the 
two parties concurred in forming two 
sides of a square. An exhibition of 
leaping and athletic eccentricities, to 
assure their sovereign of the capacity 
and eagerness of each old warrior to 
emulate his former deeds, took place. 
There was no speechifying, but out 
came a warrior with a bounce, brand- 
ishing his weapon and beating his 
shield, and covering as much ground 
in three strides as a tiger could spring, 
stabbing, and parrying, and retreating, 
and again vaulting into the ranks, with 
so light a foot and so rigid a muscle, 
that the eye had scarcely time to follow 
the velocity of his movements. An- 
other and another came out, each with 
a peculiar step and gesture ; and, while 
in the performance of these exploits, 
pointed at throughout his meteor course, 
as well by the king as by all his com- 
patriots, who, by the extension of their 
hands and their sticks towards the indi- 
vidual, accompanied by the prolonged 
sound of the letter Z, indicated their 
recognition of a warrior of known and 
tried courage. This continued some 
time, when the Unkinginglove troops 
passed on, followed by those of Issi- 
clebini, who escorted us about a mile 
from their town to the bank ofa dry 
rivulet ; when, after a few more bounces 
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and leaps, and simultaneous shouting, 
they took their leave, to slaughter and 
devour some beef which had been pre- 
sented to them by the king— a herd 
having accompanied their progress, at 
some distance from the line of march. 
In a similar manner they were received 
into Imbelli-belli. 

Failing in his first application for a 
missionary station, Captain Gardiner 
had not heart to witness more at this 
place than one great dance, in which 
there were some novelties introduced. 


‘«* We must open a new path,’ said 
the inventive Dingarn; and shortly after 
he was escorted to the dancing-ground 
without the town by his Unkinginglove 
men, each bearing a large bunch of green 
bows in his right hand, exalted above 
his head, who, in conjunction with the 
people of another town, formed an ex- 
terior circle, while the Issiclebini regi- 
ment occupied the ring, and danced 
within, The moving grove, intermin. 
gled with the bald heads, had a cheerful 
effect. Dingarn, although in his dancing 
costume, did not join the lists, but con- 
tented himself with witnessing the feats 
performed by the three regiments as- 
sembled —the Unkiinginglove, the Im- 
belli-belli, and the Issicleb&ni, who each 
took their turns in the ring. It was al- 
together a most animating sight ; crowds 
of spectators were collected, and groups 
of women, with children on their backs, 
Were seen taking advantage of every 
rock and rising ground to peep over the 
heads of the bystanders ; even the trees 
were garnished with boys, who were 
more than once disturbed on their roost 
by an order from some of the indoonas. 
There could not have been less than 
4000 or 5000 people on the ground. A 
variety was also observed in the dress of 
the Imbelli-belli men, if a collection of 
skin-steamers, like the tails of a lady’s 
‘ boa,’ attached to a thin waist-cord, de- 
serves the name, but which, in fact, is 
the nearest approach to an habiliment 
which a Zoolu ever deigns to wear. In 
this instance, and expressly for the oc- 
casion, the short cottony fibre of a root 
was substituted —at least, behind—and 
twisted into thick ropey pendants, with 
the ends hanging loose like a tassel be- 
low, which had a good effect, eight or 
nine of these tails forming a dress. But 
before the whole was ended, a thunder- 
storm, attended with heavy rain, cut 
short the amusements; and all were 
obliged to leave the ground, and return 
for shelter to the town. As soon as it 
cleared up a little, I took a formal leave 
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of Dingarn, who called his people around 
to shew me how they could eat tough 
beef; asking, if that was the manner in 
which English soldiers received their 
meat? He then said, that I must come 
and see him again; that I could build 
at Port Natal, and teach the people there. 
Still, reluctant to leave him without some 
distant prospect of success, I told him 
that I hoped he would soon alter the 
word he had spoken; and that, when- 
ever he wished a teacher for his people, 
he must send me a message to Port 
Natal. It was late before we reached 
Unkiinginglove that evening, and early 
on Monday (the 9th) the bearers ap- 
pointed by Dingarn to convey my bag- 
gage were in advance; and I found my- 
self reluctantly leaving the town, now 
almost deserted of its inhabitauts, and 
where I had fondly hoped that some 
progress in Christian instruction would 
ere this have been effected. But well is 
it for us that God's ways are not our 
ways; by such disappointments he not 
only proves and prepares the instruments 
by whom he often deigns to work, but 
shews us that his purposes will ripen 
and unfold without their aid. I felt 
much comfort in repeating those beau- 
tiful lines of Cowper : 


* Wait for His promised aid, 
And if it tarry, wait; 
The promise may be long delayed, 
But cannot come too late.’ 


So satisfied did I feel of a favourable re- 
sult to my request, that the horse had 
actually been sent off: a long walk of 
three days was therefore before me, in 
which, exclusive of fording the rivers, 
we averaged about thirty miles in each; 
The following, which is the ouly serap 
remaining of my lost journal, 1 should 
perhaps apologize for inserting ; but, as 
it will give some idea of my spacious 
apartment in the Zoolu capital, may not 
be here altogether out of place : 


‘ My Zoolu Hut. 


Dear is that spot, however mean, 
Which once we’ve called our own ; 
And if ’twas snug, and neat, and clean, 

Our thoughts oft thither roum. 


I see them now—those four* low props, 
That held the haystack o’er my head ; 
The dusky frame-work from their tops, 
Like a large mouse-trap round me 
spread. 


Once entered, I forgot the pain 
My broken back sustained ; 

But when obliged to crawl again, 
From tears I scarce refrained. 


ee 


* « Many of the huts have but one support in the centre.” 
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‘To stand erect I never tried, 
For reasons you may guess ; 

Full fourteen feet my hut was wide, 

Its height was nine feet less. 


My furniture, a scanty store — 
Some saddle-bags beside me laid ; 
A hurdle, used to close the door, 
Raised upon stones my table made, 


And when my visitors arrived, 
To sit, and prate, and stare, 
Of light and air at once deprived, 
‘The heat 1 scarce could bear. 


The solid ground my softest bed, 
A mat my mattress made, 
The friendly saddle raised my head, 


As in my cloak I laid. 


The homely lizard harmless crept 
Unnoticed through the door, 

And rats their gambols round me kept 
While sleeping on the floor. 


Such was my humble Zoolu home, 
And me mory paints thee yet; ; 

While life shall last, where’er I roam, 
That hut I'll ne’er forget.’ 


** In the course of the first day’s jour- 
ney we met some messengers, hastening 
towards Unkunginglove with intelligence 
of the sickness of an influential indoona, 
residing at some distance. They in- 
formed me that they were proceeding 
directly to the king, who, on being made 
acquainted with the nature of his dis- 
order, would send down such medicine 
as he thought proper. This, 1 am told, 
is the usual practice. Dingarn expects 
to be made acquainted with the ailments 
of all his principal people; when any 
danger is apprehended, the case is then 
referred to the doctors residing in the 
capital, and, according to their advice, 
medicine is forwarded to the patient, 
who, whether it agree or not, is obliged 
to take it.” 


Our readers will perceive that Capt. 
Gardiner affects verse-writing, in which 
he is sometimes more happy than in 
the above specimen. He would do 
well, in future efforts, to eschew such 
rhymes as own and roam. With some 
piety, indeed, he has but little taste ; 
nor are his judgments of the kind of 
life he witnessed always as wise as 
they might be. 

The Zoolus are evidently a pedple 
far advanced in civilisation, or, at least, 
enjoy the wreck of civilisation, existing 
at some previous period in greater per- 
fection. The proper name of Ham, if 


Capt. Gardiner’s account be correct, 
aud he be not led away by religious 
prepossessions, is not uncommonamong 
On hearing it called once 


the Zoolus. 
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or twice, he writes, he made some in- 
quiry, and was told that it was gener- 
ally given to those who had a fierce 
countenance and voracious appetite ; 
or, in other words, who were “ hyena- 
men,” as they were not inaptly desig- 
nated. Speaking of Dingarn’s prede- 
cessor in sovereignty, Charka, who 
would not confess to his having child- 
ren (a stroke of policy in which he 
was imitated by the present king of 
the Zoolus), our traveller tells us that 
“on one occasion, perhaps from some 
faint expectation of its being spared, 
an infant was presented to Charka; 
the ‘hyena-man’ instantly seized his 
own child by the heels, and, with one 
blow, deprived it of that life which, 
with such a father, it could have been 
no privilege to enjoy. This horrid 
deed was only surpassed by the imme- 
diate murder of the agonised mother, 
whose eyes closed with the vivid im- 
pressions of the scene she had beheld.” 
This is an instance which shews the 
progress of declination, for the primi- 
tive customs of the country are not 
answerable for this piece of atrocity. 
The immediate ancestors of Charka 
and Dingarn, Jama and Senzanakona, 
were married ; but Charka, in order 
to support a military system peculiar 
to himself (partly by way of example 
to his subjects, and partly as a measure 
of self-preservation, conceiving that so 
long as he continued unmarried he 
would not be regarded as a veteran, 
and, consequently, that his life would 
be less liable to be cut short by the 
ambition of his successor, or the in- 
trigues of his subjects), introduced the 
system of the monarch remaining un- 
married. Hence Dingarn, who imi- 
tated him, was perpetually boasting, 
* Tam but a boy—lI aim too young to 
marry,” though forty years of age. As 
to the military system atluded to, we 
learn that, during the reign of Charka, 
no soldier was permitted to marry 
until he had distinguished himself in 
war. At present, this regulation has 
undergone a considerable modification ; 
but still, in all cases the king’s consent 
must be obtained: and this is seldom 
given but to the umpagate. It is no 
unusual thing, on any great occasion, 
for the king to issue an order for a 
whole regiment to marry; until such 
order, however, is given, the soldier 
may keep as many concubines as he 
pleases. This is done upon principle ; 
and Captain Gardiner heard it gravely 
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asserted as one of the wisest enact- 
ments for rendering a soldiery efficient, 
who were thus, like the monks of 
Rome, cut off from the social affec- 
tions. Under these circumstances, we 
need not wonder that it would be in- 
stant death for any Zoolu subject to 
assert that either Dingarn or Charka 
had had any children. 

But, as we have said, the primitive 
customs of the country authorise no 
such departure from the rule of right. 
Some of these customs symbolise, if 
correctly stated, with the Lebraic. 
Circumcision, for example, obtained 
until Charka’s reign; who permitted 
it to go into desuetude in his own 
person. It is also customary, though 
not obligatory, for the younger brother 
to marry the widow of his deceased 
brother. Moreover, on apprehension 
of infection, one of the egeer*kha (or 
doctors) passes through the town, bear- 
ing a bunch of small boughs, or herbs, 
followed by a person bearing a large 
bowl of water; into which the boughs 
are frequently dipped as he goes along, 
and the door and entrance of every 
house sprinkled. The festival of first- 
fruits, likewise, obtains among the 
Zoolus, in common with the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and is preventive of 
improvidence in commencing upon the 
first crops too early, and affords an 
opportunity for assembling and re- 
viewing the nation preparatory to war. 
The first ripe corn is partaken of by 
the king, before one of his subjects 
dares, under heavy penalties, to taste 
it. Much ceremony is observed, and 
the annual dances are then commenced ; 
during the continuance of which, the 
greater part of the nation assemble at 
the capital. Lastly, a propitiatory of- 
fering to the spirit of the king’s imme- 
diate ancestor is rendered. No altar, 
prayer, or ceremony of any kind, is 
observed ; the bullock is killed within 
the cattle-fold, contrary to the ordinary 
practice, and the flesh is cooked and 
partaken of in that very spot: an ob- 
servance peculiar to such occasions. 
All these rites point to certain foregone 
conclusions, which justify thought and 
inguiry. 

We scarcely like the part which 
Captain Gardiner took in the return of 
the deserters; it furnished an oppor- 
tunity, however, of insight into the re- 
ligious creed of this people. They 
conceive of three kinds of sin only — 
adultery, witchcraft, and evil-speaking 
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of the king. Of a Supreme Being they 
have always had some indistinct idea. 
They always believed that there was 
an Incosi-peziila (a great chief above), 
who, before there was a world, came 
down and made it: he made men; 
and they knew, also, that there were 
white men. They held, also, the trans- 
migration of souls—supposing the body 
to be annihilated by death, and that 
the breath, or spirit, then passed into 
the body of some animal; generally, a 
snake, called issitata, which is harmless, 
though sometimes into other animals, 
such as the buffalo or hippopotamus. 
They mention an instance when a 
buffalo, thus possessed, had been 
driven by the influence of the spirit to 
a place of slaughter, and an hippo- 
potamus had been impelled to enter a 
village. 

Captain Gardiner had also convers- 
ation with the Unguani people, a tribe 
situated, as far as he could collect, to 
the N.N.E. of Unkiinginglove, at a 
distance of nine days’ journey. On 
the fifth day from Unkinginglove they 
reach the river Impongolo; and four 
days more bring them to Elingani, 
where their king, Sobtiza, resides. 
Nearer to the Umpongola is another 
town, called Nobamba: both are small 
compared to the Zoolu towns; are 
built in the same form, but without 
fences ; and contain the whole popu- 
lation of the tribe, which is now greatly 
diminished. The male population does 
not exceed a hundred; but as each 
man has from five to ten wives, the 
whole, including children, may be 
estimated at about twelve hundred. 
They were formerly independent, but 
subjugated by Charka, who deprived 
them of all their cattle: they have nei- 
ther sheep nor goats; and, as grain is 
but scantily cultivated, they are often 
necessitated to subsist entirely on roots. 
The flats are covered with very high 
grass ; and these, as well as the mount- 
ains, produce large timber. Wild ani- 
mals abound ; and, besides those com- 
mon in this part of the country, they 
have the rhinoceros and tiger: they 
appeared to know nothing either of the 
ostrich or cameleopard. The eyland 
is the only large animal they hunt, 
being fearful to approach the elephant, 
although aware of the value of its 
tusks. Alligators abound in the rivers, 
some of which they describe as large, 
but all fordable at certain times. The 
Lesita is the largest next to the Um- 
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ongola, which divides them from the 
Zoolu country; and after that, the 
Motani: these are all much wider 
than the Togila. They have no ca- 
noes, and only first saw the sea when 
they came into this neighbourhood. 
They seem to be an insulated tribe, 
having no relation with any other 
people than their conquerors. All 
speak the Zoolu language; and, until 
they perceived our traveller and his 
suite conversing in English, had never 
heard a tongue differing from their own, 
and were amused at the mode of com- 
munication through an_ interpreter, 
snapping the fingers in evident surprise. 
A Zoolu, it seems, can scarcely speak 
without snapping his fingers at every 
sentence ; and when energetic, a double 
snap is often made, and that between 
every four or five words. In appear- 
ance and costume, the Unguani are 
similar to the Zoolus ; and as they now 
generally wear the ring on the head, 
which has been adopted since they 
became tributary to Charka, they are 
scarcely to be distinguished from them. 
Their women also shave their heads, 
but wear the small tuft on the crown 
somewhat higher. The whole country 
to the north and west they describe as 
an arid desert, extending (especially to 
the northward) beyond their know- 
ledge, and much broken with abrupt 
precipices. In the northern desert, 
which is entirely sand, there is a large 
river, to the banks of which they have 
been ; but none have ever crossed it, 
nor have they ever heard of any people 
living beyond them, either north or 
west. On the east, there is a tribe of 
Zoolus called Nobombas, from whom 
they obtain iron for heading their spears 
and assagais: they have heard of So- 
fala, but have never been there, or seen 
any of the people. Their houses are 
of a similar construction with these, 
but formed chiefly of mats and reeds. 
Their king, Sobiiza, the same whom 
Charka subdued, has still the power 
of life and death. Malefactors, when 
capitally punished, are struck on the 
head with knobbed sticks (as is the 
practice here), but they are never im- 
paled: with the exception of these, 
their dead are always interred, being 
first bound up in their clothes and 
mats. They describe the hot winds 
as sometimes so oppressive as to oblige 
them to leave their houses and ascend 
the very tops of the mountains, in 
order to obtain a gasp of air. The 
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climate is so exceedingly unhealthy, 
and that at all times of the year, that 
Umkolwani said he expected to find 
many ill on his return, although it was 
winter; that season, if any, being the 
most sickly. Rain is unknown, but 
the nightly dews are heavy. The pre- 
vailing sickness is of two kinds ; one, 
an affection of the throat and lungs, 
from which they often recover; but 
the other is a s:izure so sudden and 
fatal, that frequently in a few minutes, 
and generally in a quarter of an hour, 
from the first attack, life is extinct. 
On these occasions they complain of 
pains in the loins, back, and front of 
the head, and, after death, vomit a 
black liquid from the mouth. They 
have no knowledge of medicine, and 
invariably leave the sick to languish 
without attempting any remedy. A 
removal from this insalubrious climate 
frequently restores them, when suffer- 
ing from the first-named disorder; and 
Umkolwani himself declared, that, on 
quitting his country, the complaint in 
his chest had immediately left him. In 
common with the Amakosa, Zoolus, 
&c., they observe the festival of the 
first-fruits. Circumcision is still prac- 
tised among them, notwithstanding the 
desuetude into which it has here gone 
since the reign of Charka. Although 
they had heard of white people, our 
traveller’s party were the first whom 
they had ever seen. They all acknow- 
ledged, that when they first saw them 
they mistook them for wild beasts; 
and one of them actually ran from the 
horse, who was quietly feeding near 
the town, taking him also for some 
ferocious animal. On hearing the 
issibum (gun) go off, they said that 
they thought the heavens were opening, 
and began to be alarmed. The effect 
of some lucifer-matches surprised them 
greatly. They said, that when they 
returned to their own people they 
would tell them that “they had seen 
white men, and that they had the 
On the subject of religion they 
seemed in total darkness, and ap- 
peared to Captain Gardiner to present 
the awful spectacle of immortal beings 
without the knowledge or acknowledge- 
ment of a Creator. Umkolwani con- 
fessed that, while on his long journeys, 
he had often wondered how things 
came, but could never find out; and 
had always supposed that they came 
by chance. When the body died, they 
conceived that it perished; but the 
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soul, after it was in the ground, en- 
tered the body ofa snake. Of a day 
of future retribution they had not the 
slightest idea, nor did they know any 
thing of an evil spirit. 

“There is much encouragement,” says 
Captain Gardiner, speaking of the people 
of Nodinga, the first village after cross- 
ing the Amatakoola, “ in teaching these 
people: they have no caste to break 
through, no idols to throw down; they 
readily acknowledge their ignorance, and 
seem desirous for instruction. I com. 
menced by inquiring who among them 
could tell me by whom the sun, the 
moon, the mountains, and the rivers were 
made? All agreed that they were created 
by some power above. I asked what 
they called that power? Pointing up- 
wards, one of them said it was the 
‘Incosi peziilu (great chief above).’ Did 
they know any thing of this great chief? 
‘ No,’ they replied ; ‘now we are come 
to hear about Him: it is you who must 
tell us.’ ” 


Our traveller rightly remarks, that 
he seemed to have arrived among the 
Zoolus at a period when the tradition- 
ary knowledge of a Supreme Being is 
rapidly passing into oblivion. That their 
forefathers believed in the existence of 
an overruling Spirit is agreed among 
them: they called him Villenangi 
(literally, the First Appearer), and who 
soon after created another heavenly 
being of great power, called Koolu- 
koolwani, who once visited this earth 
in order to publish the news (as they 
express it), as also to separate the 
sexes and colours among mankind. If 
Captain Gardiner’s report is to be de- 
pended on, the philosophical basis on 
which this system is founded is re- 
markable, and the coincidences of the 
manifestation, at least, noteworthy. 
During the period Koolukoolwani was 
below, two messages were sent to him 
from Villeningi: the first, conveyed 
by a cameleon, announcing that men 
were not to die; the second, by a 
lizard, with a contrary decision. The 
lizard, having outrun the slow-paced 
cameleon, arrived first, and delivered 
his message before the latter made his 
appearance. To this want of prompt- 
ness they attribute our present condi- 
tion as mortal beings, heaping all the 
odium of death upon the sluggish ca- 
meleon. This is a curious version of 
the truth as symbolised in the early 
chapters of Genesis. There are still, 
we are told, many legends respecting 
Villenangi, but none of which could 
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be remembered, excepting that lament- 
ations to be made over the dead were 
enjoined by him. It is said, that many 
years ago, though not within the me- 
mory of the oldest person now living, 
sacrifices of cattle were offered to 
Villenangi. The generality of the 
people, it is added, are ignorant even 
of this scanty tradition: but, since their 
recent intercourse with Europeans, the 
vague idea of a Supreme Being has 
again become general. At present, the 
reigning king absorbs all their praises ; 
and he is, in fact, their only idol. 

Captain Gardiner had some con- 
versation at Impdéza with a chieftain of 
the name of Tpai, on the subject of 
creeds. He questioned him, whether 
he had any knowledge of the Power 
by whom the world was made; saying, 
**When you see the sun rising and 
setting, and the trees growing, do you 
know who made them, and who go- 
verns them ?” 

Tpai (after a little pause, apparently 
deep in thought). “ No; we see them, 
but cannot tell how they come: we 
suppose that they come of themselves.” 

“ To whom, then, do you attribute 
your success or failure in war?” 

Tpai. “ When we are unsuccessful, 
and do not take cattle, we think that 
our Father has not looked upon us.” 

“Do you think your Fathers’ Spirits 
made the world ?” 

Tpai. “ No.” 

“‘ Where do you suppose the spirit 
of a man goes, after it leaves the 
body ?” 

Tpai. “ We cannot tell.” 

* Do you think it lives for ever?” 

Tpai. “ That we cannot tell; we be- 
lieve that the spirit of our forefathers 
looks upon us when we go out to war, 
but we do not think about it at any 
other time.” 

‘You admit that you cannot control 
the sun or the moon, or even make a 
hair of your head to grow; have you 
no idea of any power capable of doing 
this ?” 

Tpai. “ No, we know of none; we 
know that we cannot do these things, 
and we suppose that they come of 
themselves.’ 

Another conversation with one Foortu, 
the chief of one of the villages of the 
Inthlangwiin, is still more interesting: 

“On asking Foortu, in presence of 
several of his people, whether he should 
like to have a ‘ Teacher’ residing with 
him, he said, ‘I should rejoice ;’ and, 
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after explaining the object of my present 
journey, and the expectation I had ofa 
missionary being eventually sent to his 
people, he replied, ‘1 cannot believe that 
it will be so: it is what I desire to see, 
and that which would make me glad.’ 
On the subject of religion, they are 
equally as dark as their neighbours the 
Zoolus. They acknowledged, indeed, 
a traditionary account of a Supreme 
Being, whom they called Otkoolukoola 
(literally, the Great-Great), but knew 
nothing further respecting him than that 
he originally issued from the reeds, 
created men and cattle, and taught them 
the use of the assegai. They knew not 
how long the issitoota, or spirit of a 
deceased person, existed after its de- 
parture from the body, but attributed 
every untoward occurrence to its in- 
fluence ; slaughtering a beast to propi- 
tiate its favour on every occasion of 
severe sickness, &c. As is customary 
among all these nations, a similar offer. 
ing is made by the ruling chief to the 
spirit of his immediate ancestor, pre- 
paratory to any warlike or hunting ex- 
pedition ; and it is to the humour of this 
capricious spirit that every degree of 
failure or success is ascribed. They 
listened with much attention while I in- 
formed them what the Scripture said re- 
specting the power, the wisdom, and the 
love of God, the immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body, and the day 
of final judgment ; but an audible laugh 
instantly proceeded from all who were 
present, on my telling them that God 
had declared in his word that man’s 
heart was full of sin. This 1 have al- 
ways found the most difficult subject to 
explain, even to those who have had fre- 
quent opportunities of instruction, I 
was not, therefore, greatly surprised at 
this slight interruption, which was merely 
an expression of astonishment.” 


At this difficulty we are not at all 
astonished: these Zoolus are evidently 
the children of Nature, and are men 
only in the sensual life. Nor in this, 
as we conceive, are they much behind 
the Greeks, as represented in Greek 
tragedy. Greek poetry is at once the 
poetry of fate and of cheerfulness. 
These Zoolus are skilful in the song 
and the dance, and in both are ez- 
tempore artists. Now, while Man in- 
cludes himself within the category of 
nature, and as subject to the same re- 
lation of cause and effect which is in- 
cident to the phenomenal world, he is 
unsusceptible of the sense of sin; and 
rightly, for he has not conceived the 
idea of a moral law, without which 
that of transgression is impossible. 
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That antagonism between the flesh and 
the spirit is as unrecognised by the Zoo- 
lus as in the Grecian drama. The only 
law recognised is that of self-preserva- 
tion —a principle justifying the ex- 
tremest cruelty, if needful or expedient 
for the end proposed ; and that of self- 
enjoyment, unobservant of the rule of 
not too much, except as the result of 
experience, and for the better assurance 
of pleasure, which, when carried to 
excess, passes into pain. In pointing 
out these ends, as we conceive, the 
missionary might hope to introduce 
the Zoolu tribes into an intellectual, 
and, by certain consequent processes, 
into a moral world. 

On all accounts, we consider this 
the most interesting book of travels 
that we have met with for many a day. 
The man of South Africa is evidently 
a fit recipient for missionary labours— 
his mind, as to religious creeds, being 
a rasa tabula. There is nothing to 
destroy, and, therefore, no danger in 
destroying in order to rebuild. In 
other nations there are traditions, em- 
bodying, in forms graceful or grotesque, 
the very same ideal truths which we 
would impart under other modes of 
speech. Here there is only the natural 
man to deal with, and the soil is virgin 
for whatever intellectual and moral 
seed we may have to dispense. We 
fear, however, for some of the innocent 
sports, the existence of which is con- 
sisteut with every degree of culture, 
from such opinions as the following, 
consequent upon Captain Gardiner’s 
not being able to get his mission at- 
tended to during a season of festivity. 
“ Dingarn,” he writes, “ who i: vough- 
out has always treated me kindly, said, 
that I must not leave him yet; that he 
wished me to see the daneing which 
would be going on for the next twenty 
days, and that after that period I could 
return. My mind was now too much 
grieved to take any pleasure in these 
wild pastimes.” Why grieved? Cap- 
tain Gardiner had only been about a 
month in the country. We hope that 
mistaken views of religion will not 
abridge the Zoolu’s natural privileges 
and pastimes when better taught, but 
that to him will be permitted full 
Christian liberty as well as the Christ- 
ian faith. It is worthy of attention, that 
this people have no priesthood ; the only 
persons claiming supernatural power are 
the witches, who are first used and then 
punished. ‘Take the following instance: 
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“ The affection from which Faka has 
lately been suffering in his eyes has, as 
usual, beenattributed to witchcraft. Since 
1 last saw him, he has allowed himself 
to be punc tured above the eyebrow by a 
witch-doctor, who pretended to extract 
from the opening a small quantity of 
snuff, which he declared had been placed 
there by an enemy, and had occasioned 
the disease. The inflammation, relieved 
by the operation, has since gradually 
subsided ; and the alleged umtakati 
(bewitcher) is already in confinement. 
in order to extort confession, it is not 
an unusual method to pinion the accused 
individual to the ground with forked 
stakes, with the head resting in an ant. 
hill; the body is then strewed over with 
the débris of ants’ nests taken from the 
trees, while water is dashed upon them 
in order to excite the insects to bite 
more sharply. The torture must be ex- 
treme, as the whole body is said to be 
often so swollen after this dreadful in- 
fliction as to appear scarcely human. If 
found guilty, they are only released to 
be beaten to death with knobbed sticks 
and stones.” 


In reading the above, we must re- 
collect that Christians have been equally 
cruel; and that Sir Matthew Ilale 
would, in his time, have acted as Faka 
did in the present. Some of the Zoolu 
chiefs, particularly female ones, are 
professors of witchcraft. While Cap- 
tain Gardiner, for example, was talk- 
ing with Tpai, the incosi-case was 
quietly reclining upon her mat: she 
afterwards sat up a little, and the cap- 
tain fully expected a long discussion 
would ensue; but she said nothing. 


“This woman,” he continues, ‘ may 
be styled a queen of witches; and her 
appearance bespeaks her craft. Large 
coils of entrails, stuffed with fat, were 
suspended round her neck, while her 
thick and tangled hair, stuck over in all 
directions with the gall-bladders of ani- 
mals, gave to her tall figure a very sin- 
gularly wild and grotesque appearance. 
One of her devices, which occurred about 
six months ago, is too characteristic to 
be omitted. Tpai had assembled his 
army, and was on the eve of going out 
to war—a project w hich, for some rea- 
son, she thought it necessary to oppose. 
Finding that all her dissuasives were 
ineffectual, she suddenly quitted the 
place ; and, accompanied only by a little 
girl, entirely concealed herself from ob- 

servation. “At the expiration of three or 


four days she as mysteriously returned, 
and holding her side, apparently bleed. 
ing from the assegai wound, pretended 
to have been received in her absence 
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from the spirit of her late husband, 
Maddegan, she presented herself before 
Tpai. ‘ Your brother's spirit,’ she ex- 
claimed,‘ has met me; and here is the 
wound he has made in my side with an 
assegai: he reproached me for remaining 
with people who had treated me so ill.’ 
T pai, either willingly or actually imposed 
upon by this strange occurrence, counter- 
manded the army; and, if we are to 
credit the good people in these parts, 
the wound immediately healed! For 
several months subsequent to this pe- 
riod, she took it into her head to crawl 
about upon her hands and knees; and it 
is ouly lately, 1 understand, that she has 
resumed her station in society as a biped. 
The animal necklace before alluded to is 
by no means an uncommon ornament 
among this tribe. Yesterday, I observed 
a& woman carrying an infant similarly ar- 
rayed : a lesser coil, in due proportion, 
being also twined about the little crea- 
ture’s neck.” 


In parting with these people, we 
cannot help expressing our sincere re- 
spect for them. The evil belonging to 
them is accidental ; the good, substan- 
tial. Cruel they are, but in the way 
of justice administered in excess ; or, 
if otherwise, as being superior to the 
seuse of pain—a savage virtue, yet a 
virtue, tn illustration of this, we may 
cite an incident. One of Dingarn’s 
most cruel acts was induced by the 
sight of an eye-glass, which Captain 
Gardiner occasionally wore. He had 
requested to look through it, and was 
amusing the people near by describing 
the effect. ‘“ Now,” he would remark, 
“you are all run over the river,” 
meaning, that he could distinguish 
people on the opposite side; “ now 
you are all come back,” directing the 
glass to nearer objects. At length he 
asked whether it would burn ; and, on 
being told that it was only intended to 
assist the eye, he sent to the Issigdrdlo 
for a large burning-glass, which he had 
formerly received as a present. [lis 
first essay was to ignite the dry grass 
on each side of his chair; but this was 
too tame an occupation, and beckoning 
one of his servants near, he desired 
him to extend his arm, when he firmly 
seized his hand, and deliberately held 
it until a hole was actually burnt in 
the skin, a few inches above the wrist. 
Crouched before him in the humblest 
posture, the unfortunate man seemed 
writhing with pain, but dared not utter 
even a groan; and, as soon as this 
wanton infliction was over, was di- 
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rected to go round to the company 
and display the effect. His glass not 
being restored, our traveller was com- 
pelled to witness a repetition of the 
same torture on another servant, whom 
Dingarn held in the same manner, and 
who appeared to suffer more intensely, 
yet without any further indication of 
his feelings than a nervous writhing of 
the whole body. No sooner was he 
liberated, than he confessed that the 
pain extended through every part, from 
his head to his feet, and that he was 
convinced he must have fallen had it 
been prolonged. He, too, was ordered 
to exhibit his arm to all present; and 
“really, from the expression of many 
of the countgnances as he went round,” 
exclaims Captain Gardiner, “a stranger 
might have imagined that some ho- 
norary badge had been conferred.” 
And so there had, captain; and a 
R.N. ought to have known it. It is 
for the defiance of pain and toil that 
men receive glory. Charge not this as 
cruelty on the Zoolus, while we have 
prize-fights, and civilised Rome had 
gladiator contests. We have known a 
cultivated man, and a preacher of the 
gospel, perform a similar operation on 
himself, merely to gratify a moment's 
vanity. 

About the character of Dingarn is 
something regal. He may appear 
a little too solicitous about beef, and 
pay too much attention to the heads 
of oxen; but in the patriarchal and 
Homeric conditions of the race, the 
butcher was an office sacred to the 
kings and priests among men. It is 
sophisticated man who has degraded 
acts of necessity, and unwisely pro- 
faned their ageuts. For red cloth and 
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watches, Dingarn exhibits over-much 
anxiety and curiosity; but this only 
marks unacquaintance with the objects : 
and wonder, love of novelty, and faith, 
which are the attributes of childhood, 
and of man in the earliest stages of his 
history, deserve cultivation in man- 
hood, and in the maturity of states. 
While they are vigorous and operant, 
the mind improves and increases in 
knowledge; when they decline in their 
influence, a dead and stagnant satis- 
faction usurps the place of inquiry, 
and a barrier is put to the advances 
of the soul. For the rest, the Zoolus 
have their polity and their arts; and 
in the latter they were desirous of in- 
struction. They did not wish for the 
kind of instruction proposed by our 
traveller; that, they said, “ they could 
never learn ; that such words as these 
they were sure they could not under- 
stand. If he would instruct them in 
the use of the issibum (musket) he 
might stay, but these were things they 
did not care about.” Many professing 
Christians are in a similar state of 
spirit. We have a high opinion of the 
Zoolus, and, in any missionary arrange- 
ments made for them, we hope they 
may be nobly and generously dealt 
with ; that their customs may be re- 
spected, their sports encouraged, and 
that religion may be taught without 
cant or sectarianism, and even free 
from a spirit of pietism. Above all, 
we hope that the lives of the teachers 
may not contradict the lips; but that 
practice as well as precept may teach 
the Zoolus what Christianity is, as a 
vital principle and motive of conduct, 
and not as a mere system of words or 
an assemblage of conflicting dogmas. 
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A LETTER FROM ATHENS TO OLIVER YORKE., 


My Rooms in St. John’s—the heavy Lynn Drag—arrival in London, and departure 
from Albemarle Street — first view of Athens — a walk along the banks of the 
llissus—Socrates and the Sophists—Plato and the Academy—Milton, Sophocles, 
and ‘Timon—Shakespeare at Colonos—Aristotle in India—St. Paul on the Areo- 
pagus — Marathon, Salamis, and A°sch — Interior of an Albanian Cottage — 
the Grotto of Plato, with a glance at the loves of Daphnis and Chloe — Greek 


Eloquence ; the Bema of Demosthenes—Lysias, A’schines, Iseus, and Xenophon. 


Dear Sir,—I promised, in the Post- 
script to my Second Letter, to discuss 
in my next communication the merits 
of the Cambridge Prize Poems, more 
particularly those to which the Chan- 
cellor’s annual Gold Medal for the 
discouragement of English poetry is 
awarded. Undoubtedly the subject is 
one of considerable interest, and worthy 
the attention of a modern Longinus ; 
though not precisely in a treatise upon 
the Sublime and Beautiful. Such was 
my promise, which, like O’Connell’s 
motion for the Repeal of the Union, 
must stand over to a more convenient 
season ; together with Hume’s revision 
of the Pension List. A strange com- 
bination you will think, although the 
name of Hume is not altogether un- 
connected with the history of Greece, 
as I have occasionally read in the 
Times. These thoughts passed slowly 
through my mind, as I sat deeply 
pondering in that corner of our college 
where poor Kirke White used to keep, 
and where, after many an hour of heart- 
felt and agonising pain, he closed his 
weary eyes in peace, and 

“ Science’ self destroyed her favourite 

son,’ 


A more poetical light has dawned 
upon St. John’s in our day, and the 
picture of Wordsworth in the Combin- 
ation Room pours an air of romance 
and rural beauty over the haunt of 
Whist and Copus. Respecting the 
nature of Copus I will, at a future 
period, enlighten you, by contributing 
a letter upon Cambridge Gourmanderie, 
enriched with the manuscript notes of 
Kitchiner and some of the most emi- 
nent Ileads of Houses. It will, in 
truth, be a billet-dour. Meanwhile, I 
must return to the Bull at Cambridge ; 
from whose protecting horns, on the 
20th ofthe present month, I was trans- 
ported in the heavy Lynn Drag, which 
ploddeth its weary way through that 
town daily on a pilgrimage to London, 
where it generally arrives, to the asto- 


nishment of all who are acquainted 
with its manner of “ dragging its slow 
length along.” Having deposited my- 
self at the Clarendon, and lunched 
with the Prince of Orange, I strolled 
out in that delicious state of mental 
somnambulism which Thomson must 
have experienced when gathering plums 
off a sunny wall with his mouth; or 
Gray, reposing on a sofa with one of 
Crebillon’s novels ; or Cowper, copy- 
ing Juno’s toilet in his little summer- 
house; or Milton, when he lay basking 
under the odorous trees of Paradise ; 
or Christopher North, what time, having 
safely landed a silver salmon from the 
bubbling bosom of the Spey, he sits 
down upon the grassy bank, and con- 
templates his victory over the Adonis 
of the waters. With this Cowleian 
metaphor I terminate the silken string 
of analogies. The world being all be- 
fore me where to choose, I turned into 
Murray’s, and incontinently began to 
run, over the pages of the first book 
that met my eye — Athens and Attica ; 
a Journal of a Residence there by 
Christopher Wordsworth. Instantly a 
change came over the colour of my 
dream ; no scene-shifter in Mr. Bunn’s 
establishment could have performed 
the feat better: the shady side of Pall 
Mall was lost in the bowery walks of 
the Academy, while the nightingale 
poured out its stream of silver melody, 
now trailing 


‘* Her plain ditty in one low-spun note, 
Through the sleek passage of her open 
throat — 
A clear unwrinkled song ;” 


And again, letting 
** Loose a tide 

Of streaming sweetness, which in state 
doth ride 

On the waved back of every swelling 
strain, 

Rising and falling in a pompous train !” 

Crasuaw. 


A softer music never stole into Words- 
worth’s ear in the midst of Cheapside ; 
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the Cephisus flowed at its own sweet 
will down Bond Sweet, and the smooth 
/¥gean flashed upon the sight, ruffled 
by no Steamer scuffling along (the Old 
Man of the Bubbles Joguitur); but 
here and there lay slumbering the 
broad shadows of gold from the sacred 
galley, with the sound of solemn lyres 


“« Cheering its way to Delphi.” 


Meanwhile I was borne along, as in 
the Silken Boats that from the gardens 
of Bayswater and Vauxhall waft on- 
ward, on a more extensive Excursion 
than the poet’s of Rydal Mount, 


** Sounding a dim and perilous way.” 


The Sailors of the Air! So, in other 
days, glided Cytherea in her chariot of 
doves; or Cleopatra, under her gorgeous 
canopy of Cupid’s wings; or Mr. Dil- 
lon in the state-barge to Oxford, “* hold- 
ing converse high” with the first noble- 
man of the city, then known among 
men and columns by the title of Lord 
Venables, and whose exploits and say- 
ings will never fade from the memory 
of the Age. So delightfully floated I ; 
and as 

*« My bark did skim 
The light-blue waters with a fanning 
wind, 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
Aegina, Pireus on the left: I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite, 
Even as he had seen the desolate sight.” 


The Ghost of Byron, with his arm 
round the neck of Haidee, passed me 
as I landed ; while the voice of Milton 
sounded majestically in my ear — 


“ Behold, 
Where on the Agean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the 
soil ; 
Athens, the Eye of Greece, Mother of 
Arts 
And Eloquence, native to famous wits, 
Or hospitable in her sweet recess — 
City or suburban, studious walks and 
shades.” 
Paradise Regained, book iv. 


Gentle reader! look around thee, 
and say if aught so beautiful ever 
caught thy gaze from Greenwich Ilill, 
or the Granite York in Waterloo Place. 
If you ascend the Areopagus, the place 
becomes in the memory holy ground ; 
here trod one, “above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame”—here, where the 
ruins of a small church are now scat- 
tered, nearly eighteen centuries ago 
preached the great Apostle of the Gen- 
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tiles; having, as Mr. Wordsworth con- 
jectures, been led up these rocky steps 
from the Agora beneath, when the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophers sought 
to know what this “babbler” would 
say. Throughout the Acts of the 
Apostles there is no feature of greater 
truth, or one testifying more powerfully 
to the sincerity of St. Luke’s narrative, 
than his character of the Athenians and 
strangers in the town, “ who spent 
their time in nothing else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.” 
Standing here, he might with singular 
propriety exclaim, that in “all things 
they were too superstitious.” The 
City of Gods, whose temples and sta- 
tues defied even a Greek to enumerate 
them, was spread out beneath him. 
Waving his hand towards the temple 
of the Eumenides, or the resplendent 
Parthenon, or the statues that shone on 
every side, with what peculiar emphasis 
was he able to say, while unfolding 
the might and omnipotence of the 
Deity, “that we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device ;” and that He who maketh the 
clouds his chariot, and walketh upon 
the wings of the wind, doth “not dwell 
in TEMPLES made by hands.” Or, 
turn your eyes to a very different spec- 
tacle. In yonder stRaits—ra 2rsva— 
occurred that dreadful slaughter of the 
Persians in the battle of Salamis, which 
caused the oriental despot to leap, in 
horror and despair, from his silver 
throne (the position of which is sup- 
posed to have been on the southern 
side of the hill, formerly called A®ga- 
leos), rending his garments in the in- 
tensity of his agony. No vessels, rest- 
ing upon their own shadows, are now 
beheld in the Bay of Salamis ; the 
straining eye discovers no 

«‘ Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea;” 


but a single Grecian bark, with its dark 
red sails, pursues its weary and solitary 
way. But the most interesting spot in 
Athens to the lover of Grecian genius, 
hardly excepting the theatre, is that 
endeared to the heart by the voice of 
Demosthenes. 


“« Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


Or turn to Delisi, now occupying the 
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spot which witnessed the valour of 
Socrates: it was on a winter-evening 
when the battle of Delium was fought, 
and the darkness of the night favoured 
the escape of the philosopher by a 
road which he vainly strove to recom- 
mend to his companions. Yet more 
solemn are the sensations awakened 
upon the plain of Marathon, especially 
under the sombre gloom of an au- 
tumnal sky. The plain stretches along 
the shore about six miles, and rather 
more than two inland; its aspect is 
dreary and desolate, without hedges ; 
its monotony being only now and then 
relieved by a wild pear-tree, or a few 
melancholy looking pines straggling 
along the sea-shore. One house alone 
cheers the eye on the edge of the plain, 
while a few peasants, with their oxen 
ploughing, are the only animated ob- 
jects in the picture. Such is the 
melancholy scenery surrounding this 
glorious Theatre of Grecian valour! 
All is gone —all is silent! Yet, while 
we gaze with watery eyes upon the 
scene, the gorgeous pomp of the Per- 
sian chivalry rushes upon the sight, 
and the evening sun kindles the heaven 
with the blaze of that resplendent arma- 
ment fleeing before the sword of the 
conqueror. This, at least, is not con- 
jecture. Mr. Wordsworth has shewn, 
from a line in Aristophanes, that the 
rout became general toward the even- 
ing; and whoever has beheld a Grecian 
sunset can imagine the spectacle pre- 


sented in that Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 


“Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy 
ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar 
mould, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads 
around, 
And all the Muses’ tales seem truly 
tod: 
Till the sense aches with gazing to 
behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have 
dwelt upon: 
Rach hill and dale, each deafening 
glen and wold, 
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Defies thy power, which crush’d thy 
temples gone. 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares 
gray Maratuon.” 


Did I say the plain was solitary ? 
One object presents itself, sufficient to 
fill every eye and occupy the entire 
imagination —the Tumulus containing 
the ashes of the heroes of Marathon, 
who sealed the victory with their blood, 
and here lie collected by a weeping 
Country : 

“ Dust which is, 
Even in itself, an immortality.” 


Of the place consecrated to the elo- 
quence of Athens, Mr. Wordsworth 
gives a full and ingenious account. 


“ The Pnyx,” he says, “ was part of 
the surface of a low rocky hill, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile to the 
west of the central rock of the Acropolis; 
and at about half that distance to the 
southwest of the centre of the Areopagus 
hill. * * Itis on asloping ground, 
which shelves down very gently towards 
the hollow of the ancient Agora, which 
was at its foot on the N.E. The chord 
of the semicircle is the highest part of 
this slope; the middle of its arc is the 
lowest ; and this last point of the curve 
is cased by a terras-wall of huge poly- 
gonal blocks, and of about fifteen feet 
deep in the centre: this terras-wall pre. 
vents the soil of the slope from lapsing 
down into the valley of the Agora be- 
neath it. From its being thus conso- 
lidated, and, as it were, condensed 
(avxvoveevn), by the upward pressure of 
these massive stones, the Pnyx derived 
its name. This massive wall is probably 
coeval with the birth of Oratory at 
Athens. The chord of this semicircle is 
formed by a line of rock, vertically hewn 
so as to present to the spectator standing 
in the area the face of the flat wall. In 
the middle point of this wall of rock, 
and projecting from and applied to it, is 
a solid rectangular block, hewn from the 
same rock. This is the Bema, or rostra, 
from which the speakers in the assembly 
of the Pnyx addressed the audience, 
who occupied the semicircle area before 
them.* The Bema looked towards the 
N.E.; that is, towards the ancient 


* « Tt is asserted, on the supposed authority of Plutarch, that the Bema of that 


age looked towards the sea; that it was afterwards turned towards the land by the 
Thirty Tyrants, who thus are thought to have intimated their antipathy to a popular 
government; a maritime and democratic power being, in their opiuion, identical. 
Now, the present Bema looks in an inland-direction ; it is not, therefore, the Bema 
from which Pericles spoke. It has been attempted to obviate this conclusion by 
different expedients. The veracity of Plutarch has been questioned, his assertion 
rejected as false. It is impossible, as is alleged, that the aspect of the Bema should 
ever have been such, that an.orator standing upon it must have turned his back upon 
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Agora. Steps are hewn on either side 
of this rostrum, by which the speaker 
mounted it; and at its base, on the three 
sides of it, is a tier of three seats, cut 
from the same rock. This was the place 
provided for the public assemblies at 
Athens, in its most glorious times; and 
nearly such as it was then it is seen 
now. The Athenian orator spoke from 
a block of bare stone ; his audience sat 
before him, on a blank and open field.” 


Such is the minute description of 
the theatre, in which were heard those 
glorious appeals of Grecian eloquence 
which live in the pages of Demosthenes 
—models to all who shall come after. 
Its area, exceeding twelve thousand 
square yards, was capable of receiving 
all the free citizens of the city to wit- 
ness the august spectacle. The situa- 
tion of the spot, moreover, seemed to 
mark it for the rostrum of an orator: 
the sky of Attica above his head, the 
soil of Attica beneath his feet, the sea 
of Attica visible behind him, he could, 
indeed, invoke the aid of the elements 
and the presence of the gods, and pour 
a supernatural solemnity and force 
into the exclamation, 2 I'm xa: @s%— 
O Earru anv Gops! No one knew 
better than the antagonist of Aeschines 
how to avail himself of these advan- 
tages in his stirring addresses to the 
people, or in his warnings against the 
designs of Philip: so vividly does he 
recall every scene in his orations, that, 
it has been finely said, we seem to 
inhale the air of Attica from his pages. 
Salamis, the beautiful city itself, the 
Pireus, the Agora, resplendent with 
the triumphs of art, the Areopagus, the 
Acropolis, the radiant Parthenon, were 
all within view, to point his eloquent 
invectives and exhortations. It was 
eheering men to valour, with Waterloo 
in their sight. 

When Demosthenes seized the helm 





the Agora and city of Athens. 





’ This seems to be a cogent argument, but it is not a 
pertinent one. The words of Plutarch require, I conceive, not so much to be refuted 
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of affairs, the Vessel of State, a Greek 
orator remarked, was only the shattered 
hull of that mighty ship which The- 
mistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, had 
directed over so stormy a sea. Tlie 
laws had lost their nerve, the popular 
mind its healthful energy. One virtue 
alone retained, in the breast of the 
Athenians, its pristine vigour and fresh- 
ness — love of their native soil. This 
was the key with which the orator 
opened the hearts of the assembled 
people. His public life was one con- 
tinued and terrific conflict with the 
power of Philip; during fourteen years 
the struggle went on—a struggle, as it 
were, of life and death, and upon the 
perilous edge of a tremendous preci- 
pice. His style was suited to the oc- 
easion. Hume declared (not Joseph), 
that whoever copied his manner with 
success would be triumphant over a 
modern assembly. He characterised 
it as rapid harmony, adjusted exactly 


-to the sense; vehement reasoning, 


without any appearance of art; dis- 
dain, anger, boldness, freedom, in- 
volved in a continued strain of argu- 
ment. Demosthenes deals in no vague 
declamation—vox et preterea nihil— 
such as calls down the thunder from 
the ministerial benches of a House 
which boasted, in other days, of a 
Burke and a Pitt; every word is in- 
stinct with life, and burns and glows 
with the heart of the speaker: his very 
life-blood flows through his harangues. 
Longinus said of Hyperides, Ovdus 
$0812: —No one trembles before him ; 
while Demosthenes, by his passion, his 
copiousness, his inflammation of style, 
kindles the imagination of the hearer, 
who bows in awe and wonder before 
the armed hand of the Thunderer. 
Cicero mentions the fulmina Demos- 
thenis; and Longinus has a noble 
passage of a similar kind. 


as explained. Their meaning seems to be this: according to its original structure, 
from the Bema in the Pnyx the sea was visible ; the Thirty Tyrants altered it in 
such a manner that it should not command a view of the sea, but of the land only. 
Now this might be done in two ways; either the position of the Bema might be 
altered, or its height reduced: its aspect in either case might, and I believe did, 


remain precisely the same as before. 


From the existing indications on the spot, the 


former of these two alternatives seems to have been adopted. There are very distinct 
remains of another solid rectangular rock—in short, of another Bema—which has 
evidently been mutilated by design, at a distance of about twenty-five yards imme- 


diately behind the existing one. 
the latter, it is not. 


From the former, the sea is distinctly visible ; from 
The former, therefore, I am inclined to believe to be the spot 


from which Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, the latter to be that from which 


Demosthenes, addressed the Athenian assembly.” — P. 73. 
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This is the true popular eloquence, 
the true fire which is to light every soul : 
his ardour keeps pace with his argu- 
ment. “ Tanta vis ine,’ says Quintilian, 
“tum densa omnia, ita quibusdam nervis 
intenta sunt, tam nihil otiosum, is di- 
cendi modus, ut nec quid desit in eo, 
nec quid redundet invenias.” Of his 
brief sublimity, an idea may be formed 
from two specimens, gathered from a 
different source. An eastern general, 
seeking to rally his panic-stricken 
troops, exclaimed, “ Cowards ! whither 
do ye flee? They tell you that Derar 
is dead; what does it matter? God 
lives, and beholds you — forward !” 
Again, “ When the Spaniards, after 
mutilating me, delivered me to death, 
I commended my soul to God, my 
vengeance to my country.” What spint 
does not respond to these glorious ap- 
peals? Such is real eloquence! This 
it is that uplifts Demosthenes so im- 
measurably beyond his rival, Aschines, 
with all his felicity of expression, 
abundance of thoughts, and facility of 
manner; beyond the purity, the dig- 
nity, the grace of Lysias ; the honeyed, 
cadenced prose of Isocrates, whose de- 
licate links of gold burst asunder in 
the grasp; the rough but unnatural 
vigour of Isceus ; or the clear and har- 
monious elegance of Xenophon. 

Let us now retrace our steps to 
where Philosophy 


“ From heaven descended, to the low- 
roofed house 
Of Socrates.” 


The reader, who is acquainted with the 
frightful picture drawn by Thucydides, 
possesses the truest account of Athenian 
manners about this time. Then was 
seen Valour replaced by intemperate 
Rashness ; Cowardice masked in Mo- 
desty; Infidelity swaggering in the 
guise of Courage ; Oaths without Sanc- 
tity; Sincerity degraded into Craft; 
Honesty despised; and, to sum up 
all, one universal spirit of wickedness 
pervading the whole of Greece. Such 
are the dark lines traced by her “stern- 
est painter, and her best.” Much of 
this depravity of taste had been intro- 
duced by the Sophists—men devoid of 
principle, and, for the most part, of 
religion, but popular in their manners 
and acquirements, which they recom- 
mended to the multitude by a self- 
confidence in their own abilities; which, 
even in our day, is found to be very 
efficacious. These men professed to 
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be acquainted with the entire cirele of 
the sciences and of literature, and to 
be capable of resolving on the instant 
the most difficult intellectual problems. 
But with them emolument seems to 
have been, at least, of equal value with 
reputation : for a certain sum, varying 
according to the wealth of the pupil 
and the distinction of the master, they 
undertook to make every man a phi- 
losopher; and Prodicus, from whom 
the poet Euripides received lectures, 
was so proverbially extravagant in his 
charges as to become generally known 
by the appellation of the fifty-drachma 
rhetorician, that being the sum de- 
manded for a single lesson. It was 
their custom to travel from town to 
town, taking care to announce their 
arrival with sufficient pomp; and we 
are informed by Philostratus, that 
Georgias, the most famous of the 
Sophists, was wont to appear in the 
Athenian theatre, and, in the single 
word TgeBarrsrs — Propose, challenge 
the whole assembly to give him a 
theme for disputation. It is in refer- 
ence to this practice that Plato com- 
mences the Hippias Major, by in- 
quiring how long it is since the Sophist 
touched at Athens; employing, very 
happily, the nautical term xarjeas, to 
shew the nature of their journeys. 
These literary contests have been com- 
pared with the challenges of which we 
read in the middle ages, when scholars 
wandered through Europe, sustaining 
as it were, in every city through which 
they passed, combats of learning with 
their opponents. 

It was against the doctrines of the 
Sophists that Aristophanes, in the 
Clouds, directed all the arrows of his 
luxurious and caustic irony; while, at 
the same moment, a shower, not less 
fatal, was launched at them from a 
new Combatant who now entered the 
Arena— one who has engaged the eye 
of Criticism for more than twenty cen- 
turies, and whose Intellectual Stature 
appears to increase as it recedes further 
back into the gloom of ages. In ad- 
dition to other wonderful endowments, 
he seemed to possess the power of ubi- 
quity : wherever a crowd was collected 
round some eloquent and popular So- 
phist, there was he in the midst of 
them, always ready to argue, to ana- 
lyse, to confute. The Bow of. this 
mighty Archer was ever in his hand. 
In one of Plato’s Dialogues, there is a 
very lively and graphic account of 
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Hippocrates hastening, in the dark of 
the morning, to the house of Socrates, 
and knocking violently at the gate with 
his stick, in order to inform him of the 
arrival of the celebrated Sophist, Pro- 
tagoras, and of their early visit to that 
individual. The crowded streets of 
Athens were emphatically his home ; 
the “hum of men” the most agreeable 
music to his ears. Man was the one 
great object of his study, mental ana- 
tomy the theme of his investigation : 
food nor sleep was preferred before it. 
Nature held out no attractions to him. 


“A cowslip by the water's brim 
A yellow cowslip was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


Thecharming suburbs of Athens tempted 
him in vain, He could derive no in- 
struction, he declared, from fields and 
trees; and nothing but a book could 
allure him to the banks of the Ilissus, 
or that more beautiful stream where 
Venus quenched her thirst, and in re- 
turn blew over it the breath of the 
Graces,* and sent the Loves to be the 
companionsof Wisdom. Inthe Phedrus 
of Plato, when Socrates is led into the 
beautiful repose of the country, he ex- 
presses his wonder and admiration to 


his companion, who smiles at his igno- 
rance of scenes which, from their proxi- 
mity to the city, were familiar to all. 
“One might conclude,” he says, “ that 
you had never passed beyond the 
bounds of the city, nor deserted its 


walls.” Then it was that the Philo- 
sopher expressed his disregard for na- 
tural scenery to which I have alluded, 
and added, that by enticing him with 
a book, as hungry animals are tempted 
with green leaves, one might lead him 
all over Attica. 

The maladies of the public mind, it 
has been shewn, required no common 
physician to heal them. A state of 
mental anarchy prevailed, accompanied 
by an intemperate boldness of inquiry, 
only equalled by the rashness of its 
conclusions ; paradoxes swarmed ; phi- 
losophy possessed no precision in its 
axioms, utility in its results, no dignity 
in its character. Under such armaspect 
did Socrates make his appearance. He 
led back Philosophy to the appropriate 
object of its care —the improvement 
and amelioration of man, and began to 
lay the real and firm foundation of the 
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Science of Self-Knowledge. He was, 
says Degerando, the first author of the 
philosophy of good sense. He gave 
Experience for a guide to Reason, 
without depriving her of the aid of 
Reflection. His mode of argument 
was purely inductive. Neglecting the 
specious and seductive forms adopted 
by the Sophists, he shaped his state- 
ments into dialogues, and under the 
apparent simplicity of ignorance, and 
by the artful arrangements of his ques- 
tions, he generally succeeded in bring- 
ing the opponent over to his own opin- 
ion; having previously obtained his 
assent to some admitted proposition, 
from which, by slow but certain steps, 
he ascended to the completion and 
summit of his argument. This form 
of disputation the Greeks expressed by 
tigwvucé, a word implying a dissembling 
of one’s real opinions. Plato has put 
into the mouth of Meno, in the Dia- 
logue of that name, an interesting no- 
tice of this manner of Socrates. “ You 
pretend,” says Meno, addressing him, 
**to be at a loss, and doubtful yourself, 
what to say and think; you manifestly 
use incantations to bewitch me and fill 
me with perplexity, like that fish which 
imparts a numbness to every person 
who touches or approaches it.” Our 
knowledge of his conduct in these in- 
tellectual raAaiuara—these wrestlings 
of the understanding — is derived only 
from the pages of Plato and Xenophon ; 
from them we gather axioms and brief 
sayings of wisdom, which, slight as 
they necessarily must be, are never- 
theless dust of gold. ‘He only is 
idle,” he said, “who might be better 
employed.” Rochefaucauld has _no- 
thing more searching or more true. At 
another time, he advised young men 
to behold themselves every day in a 
glass, that, if endowed with beauty, 
they might study to deserve it; if de- 
formed, to supply its want by learning 
and mental cultivation. Being asked 
in what Strength consisted, he replied, 
In the motion of the soul with the 
body: an admirable definition, which 
the history of great men in all ages 
illustrates and confirms. No wonder 
that Cicero wept, when reading the 
death of the philosopher in Plato, 
“ Quid dicam de Socrate? Cujus morti 
illacrymare soleo, Platonem legens.” + 
From 
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‘* His mouth issued forth 
Mellifiluous streams, that water’d all the 
schools 
Of Academus, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 


Gentle reader! with the thermometer 
at 90° in the shade, you must be long- 
ing for some cool retreat in Tempé, or 
with Horace in his Sabine farm ; come 
with me, and you shall refresh your 
weary senses in the grotto of Plato, on 
the pleasant mount Hymettus. The 
very name breathes thyme, and the 
drowsy hum of bees. Enter, and say 
if this glittering roof be not more glo- 
rious than the hall of princes, and this 
crystal fountain sweeter than a water- 
ice at Grange’s. Here the dim light 
disposes to meditation, and the me- 
mory calls up some beautiful face of 
poet or of sage to make a sunshine in 
that shady place. Where should the 
heart more freely indulge its poetry, 
than in this rocky temple of Pan and 
the pastoral Apollo? In this chamber 
you take no note of time: the Seven 
Sleepers might have awoke here after 
a thousand years, without recognising 
a single alteration. Here are the in- 
scriptions to the Nymphs and the Rural 
Graces —the basons in the rock, and 
the limpid well from whence the liba- 
tions were poured out to the sylvan 
deities. “ You might fancy,” says 
Mr. Wordsworth, “that some shepherd 
of this part of Attica had just left the 
spot, and that he would return before 
evening, from his neighbouring sheep- 
fold on Hymettus, with an offering to 
Pan from his flock, or with the spoils 
of his mountain-chase, or with the first 
flowers, which, at this season of the 
year, have just peeped forth in his rural 
garden.” But the most pleasing charm 
of this grotto is to be mentioned. 
Plato, when a child, we are told, was 
taken up Hymettus by his parents, who 
wished to sacrifice there in his behalf 
to Pan, the Nymphs, and _ pastoral 
Apollo. Mr. Wordsworth’s ingenuity 
suggests that this grotto, in which we 
are standing, is the same which beheld 
the youthful bloom of the Master of 
the Academy. Sit down, then, for a 
brief season, and reflect upon his cha- 
racter. Nature had done much for 
Plato; the bees settled round his lips 
in childhood ; his genius was lively and 
poetical ; he had studied the Beautiful 
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under all the forms of poetry and art ; 
his ears were tuned to the most refined 
voices of the lyre, and his eyes familiar 
with the choicest Masterpieces of the 
chisel and the pencil. He loved Nature 
with alla poet’s love ; the flowing of 
a clear stream, the song of birds, and 
the shadow of an overhanging plane, 
enriched and soothed his imagination. 
There he delighted to place the scene 
of his Dialogues, often wandering from 
the Academy along the banks of the 
Cephisus; that beautiful stream which 
still flows, transparent and musical as 
ever, through the verses of Sophocles. 
Plato’s Prose Poetry must be read to 
be appreciated. The scene of the 
Phadrus is laid on the banks of the 
Ilissus, and we behold the philosopher 
and his companion walking by the 
water-side, moistening their feet in the 
glittering stream ; we hear the rustling 
leaves of the plane, 


Adu 1 v0 Wibugioua 


we inhale the sweet odour of the wil- 
low, and rejoice in the cool green 
grass, whose verdure is brightened into 
living emerald by a perpetual fountain, 
while the shrill sweet chirp of the 
grashopper completes the rural charm 
of the picture. Time, indeed, has 
mown down the trees; but to the eye 
of the traveller musing along the banks, 
the leaves of the plantain which Plato 
planted on their side seem still to cast 
their shadow over the stream ; and the 
agnus castus, which then flowered on 
its bed, has been endued by him with 
perennial freshness.* The reader will 
remember Cicero’s allusion to this 
plane, in the first book De Oratore. 
But Plato dwelt not alone with the 
Graces or the Loves; his fancy was 
chastened and subdued by a severer 
Muse. His mind was disciplined, in 
a very rare degree, by his love and 
study of Geometry ; to him who, in the 
creative fertility and many-coloured 
hues of his fancy, deserves to be called 
a Grecian Spenser, we are principally 
indebted for the division of philosophy 
into Logic, Metaphysics, and Morals. 
This combination of qualities rendered 
him a happy study for Demosthenes. 
His definition of Virtue, that it con- 
sists in the nearest possible resemblance 
to the Deity (omowois Orw xara ro 
duverav), at least equals in clearness 
and comprehension any which has 
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been given. The school, where the 
stream of beautiful truth flowed from 
his lips, is, indeed, vanished ; but still 
the peasant points to the site of the 
Acathemia (Axadyuia). From thence, 
the fancy roams to those delicious 
gardens which, a few years ago, ex- 
tended along the banks of the Cephisus 
to Colonos, realising the glowing land- 
seape painted by Sophocles in the 
(Edipus. There was to be seen the 
crocus with its golden light (xevravyns) ; 
the delicate narcissus, blended with 
unnumbered flowers of every gorgeous 
hue; olive-trees, descended from those 
on which Aristophanes had gazed, wove 
a sombre retreat with their branches ; 
while in the spring-time the nightin- 
gale, as in the ear of the Grecian poet, 
entranced the listener with its divine 
minstrelsy ; and the vine shook its 
luxurious festoons along the trellis- 
work of the cottages. 


** Strophe. 


Well did Fate thy wanderings lead, 
Stranger, to this field of fame ; 
Birthplace of the generous steed, 
Graced by white Colonos’ name. 
Frequent in the dewy glade, 
Here the nightingale is dwelling ; 
Through embowering ivy’s shade, 
Here her plaintive notes are swelling ; 
Through yon grove, from footsteps pure, 
Where unnumbered fruits are blushing, 
From the summer-sun secure, 
Screened from wint’ry whirlwinds 
tushing : 
Where, with his fostering nymphs, amid 
the grove, 
The sportive Bacchus joins to revel or 
to rove. 


Antistrophe. 
Bathed in heaven’s ambrosial dew, 
Here the fair narcissus flowers, 
Graced each morn with clusters new, 
Ancient crown of mightiest powers. 
Here the golden crocus blows ; 
Here exhaustless fountains gushing, 
Where the cool Cephisus flows, 
Restless o’er the plains are rushing ; 
Ever as the crystal flood 
Winds in pure transparent lightness, 
Fresher herbage decks the sod; 
Flowers spring forth in lovelier bright- 
ness : ° 
Here dance the Muses, and the Queen 
of Love 
Oft guides her golden car through this 
enchanting grove.” 


So beautifully did it rise in all its 
lovely fertility upon the eye of the 
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blind Poet at Chalfont, dreaming over 
the grandeur of Paradise Regained : 


‘« See there, the olive-grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the sum- 
mer long. 

There flowery bill Hymettus, with the 
sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream ; within the walls 
then view 

The schools of ancient sages — his who 
bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world : 

Lyceum there, and painted Stora next.” 


Milton seems to have inclined to 
Socrates, whom he pronounced the 
wisest of men; while Plato, in the 
poem De Idea Platonica, is called 
jabulator maximus ; and, in the Para- 
dise Regained, the same philosopher 
is alluded to, as indulging in “ fabling 
and smooth conceits.” This preference 
of the sterner and more practical mo- 
rality of the son of Sophroniscus to the 
rich mysticism of the Academy, may 
excite surprise; but the author of 
Comus admired Euripides more than 
ZEschylus. When Mr. Hughes wan- 
dered through this delightful place, he 
found it glittering with golden quinces, 
weighing down the branches to the 
ground, and mingling their colours 
with the deep scarlet of the pome- 
granates, then bursting their rind. 
The eye, meanwhile, caught glimpses 
through vistas of dark foliage: now 
the Acropolis, Hymettus, Anchesmus, 
Pentelicus, flashed upon the ravished 
sight ; now the “ fine wavy outlines” 
of Corydalus, (£galeos, and Parnes.* 
Standing on this spot, the brother of 
Cicero beheld the poet who has im- 
mortalised the bowers of Colonos in 
his verse rising before him; while the 
voice of (Edipus, blind and desolate, 
rang in his ears, pronouncing the in- 
quiry which we read in the tragedy of 
Sophocles. Here, too, the thoughts 
are recalled to that other Poet of the 
World, whose memory, like a gigantic 
Monument of celestial jasper, seems 
to cast its luminous shadow over every 
land. The ruins of a brick tower be- 
tween Colonos and the Academy have 
been pointed out as the site of the 
residence of Timon of Athens ; a situ- 
ation that agrees with Pausanias, al- 
though Lucian mentions the foot of 
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Hymettus. Think of the gentle Shake- 
speare coming out to meet us in the 
very haunts of Sophocles, and warbling 
his woodnotes wild amid the groves 
once musical with the philosophy of 
Plato! War and ruin have been busy 
upon this sacred ground, but 


“ Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock, and the 
Moor, 
And Pierre, can not be swept or worn 
away — 
The keystones of the arch ! 
all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore!” 


Though 


The noble-minded, the generous Timon, 
lives again; we sit at his sumptuous 
board, and hear the trumpet proclaim- 
ing the approach of his female visitors— 


“ Heyday! what a sweep of vanity 
comes this way!” 


Such he was in his glory; the glass of 
fashion, the mould of form, the pride 
of the city. We behold him, too, in 
his wan and yellow leaf; we follow 
him into the woods, abandoned by his 
parasites, and listen to the eloquent 
scorn of the Misanthrope against “ the 
cursed natures ” of men. 


*« Therefore he abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men,” 


while he digs up the roots from the 

ground. Is this the Lord Timon ? 

*“T am sick of this false world, and will 
love naught 

jut even the mere necessities upon it. 

‘Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave; 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may 
beat 

Thy gravestone daily.” 


Sitting, too, in this grotto, you will 
remember the delicious care described 
in the Romance of Longus; and, if 
you can spare an hour to glance through 
the loves of Daphnis and Chloe, your 
time will not derive less improvement 
than from a doze over Rienzi. The 
plot is almost as slight as those which 
issue every day, in such threadbare 
habiliments, from New Burlington 
Street. A goatherd of Mitylene, the 
chief city of Lesbos, finds an infant, 
whom he takes home to his wife Myr- 
tale; giving her, at the same time, the 
purple robe in which the child was 
wrapped, and a little ivory-nhandled 
sword. The good people bring him 
up, under the name of Daphnis. Two 
years after this event, his neighbour, 
Dyras, happens to discover, in the 
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Cave of the Nymphs, a female infant, 
whom he carries to his cottage ; and, 
being apparently without any children 
of his own, rears her under the name 
of Chloe. The children increase in 
years and beauty; one feeds the sheep, 
the other tends the goats, and they be- 
guile the time in the most agreeable 
manner by falling in love. Of course 
the stream did not run smoother then 
than in the time of Shakespeare, and a 
rival arose in the person of one Dorco ; 
who, when his addresses were rejected 
by the lady’s guardian, Dryas, deter- 
mines to run away with her, under the 
singular disguise of a wolf. But this 
sort of masquerade, unknown to the 
opera, seems to have been a favourite 
with pastoral writers. Dorinda adopts 
it in the Pastor Fido ; and so did the 
celebrated troubadour Vidal, who, after 
a mountain-chase by the shepherds and 
their dogs, was borne half-dead into 
the presence of his mistress. But a 
rival in a romance must always be dis- 
posed of in some way; and, accord- 
ingly, Dorco is very opportunely taken 
off by the Tyrian pirates. Meanwhile, 
the lovers occupy themselves in the 
vintage. About this time, they fall in 
with an old man, Philetas, with whom 
they hold a very edifying conversation 
respecting love. At length, the pro- 
prietor of the Farm determines to visit 
Damon ; he is preceded by his son, 
accompanied by a parasite named 
Gnatho, “‘ who is smitten with a friend- 
ship @ la Grecque for Daphnis.” To 
extricate the youth from this difficulty, 
Damon determines to relate his history 
to his landlord, who, upon seeing the 
mantle and sword, &c., recognises 
Daphnis for his own son, whom he 
had exposed merely with a view of 
reducing population; which, even then, 
seems to have required the preventive- 
check of Miss Martineau. Daphnis, 
notwithstanding hisimproved prospects, 
continues faithful to Chloe, whom. he 
solicits of his father. A grand enter- 
tainment, meanwhile, is given to the 
gentry of the neighbourhood ; at which 
Chloe is acknowledged by one of the 
guests, Megacles, who had abandoned 
his infant from similar motives. No- 
thing now remained but to prepare the 
trousseau; which, I can confidently 
assert, bore no resemblance to any that 
ever proceeded from St. James’s Street. 
From this romance arose the Gentle 
Shepherd of Ramsay. The style of 
Longus, though not free from the 
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affectations of the Sophist, has been 
generally praised for its vivacity and 
sweetness, and regarded as the purest 
specimen of the Greek language in 
that declining age. Villoison compares 
it to a transparent river, overshadowed 
by verdant woods, and Scaliger has 
commended its grace and simplicity. 
The writer is an inferior sort of Prose 
Theocritus ; he treads the field-paths 
with a blithe footstep. Of him might 
the villagers say, 


** Him have we seen the greenwood side 
along, 
As homeward oft he hied, his labour 
done, 
What time the wood-lark piped his fare- 
well song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting 
sun.” 


His pictures of rural scenery are 
sketched with a free and a loving pen- 
cil: the vintage ; Daphnis climbing the 
tree to obtain an apple for Chloe; the 
beautiful incident of the Cicada; the 
gradual growth of affection between 
the foundlings ; the betrothal in the 
Cave of the Nymphs; the description 
of the Cave; and, above all, the 
charming allegory of Philetes ; the pic- 
ture of his garden, worthy the living 
pencil of an Italian Master; the boy 
at play among the myrtle and pome- 
granate trees, 

‘* With luxurious ease 
Ilis sunny ringlets idled on the breeze ;” 


the old man’s attempts to catch the 
intruder, and his flight underneath the 
rose-trees ; his pelting him with myrtle- 
berries; and his final recognition of 
Cupid by his purple wings ;—all these 
are full of beauty and fancy. His 
lights and shadows are thrown in and 
disposed with the skill of a painter ; 
and one of his learned commentators 
has found in his work the simplicity 
of Xenophon, the amatory charms of 
Theocritus, and the aureate richness of 
Moschus. He seems to have nourished 
his fancy at the Grecian spriNGs, and 
to have thoroughly imbued his mind 
with their manner, Yet, with all his 
merits, the reader never forgets that 
Longus was a sophist; in the midst of 
his happiest passages, some affected 
play of syllables, or some artful ele- 
gancy of style, betrays the School of 
Conceits. So constantly does the na- 
tural or acquired character of the in- 
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tellect shew itself in every situation : 
you discover the admirer of Donne 
even in the “ Curonicie.” 

But let us not leave the Grotto of 
Plato without a thought of one whose 
name is generally linked with his own. 
Great as the influence of his philo- 
sophy has been upon the Mrwp of the 
Wor tp, it has been exceeded by that 
of Aristotle: Plato bas nourished and 
beautified the imagination; Aristotle 
has rather strengthened and given a 
power and symmetry to it. Every 
where you find traces of his works, but 
the following anecdote is more delight- 
ful than any criticism : 


“« After the introduction of juries into 
Ceylon,” says the narrative, ‘‘ a wealthy 
Brahmin, whose unpopular character had 
rendered him obnoxivus, was accused of 
murdering his nephew, and put upon his 
trial. He chose a jury out of his own 
caste ; but the strength of the evidence 
induced all the jury, with one exception, 
to return a verdict of guilty. The dis- 
sentient juror, a young Brahmin of Ra- 
misseram, stood up, and declared his 
persuasion that the prisoner was the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy, and desired that all 
the witnesses might be recalled. He 
examined them with astonishing acute- 
ness and dexterity, and succeeded in 
extorting from them such proofs of their 
perjury that the jury, instead of con- 
signing him to an ignominious death, 
pronounced him to be innocent. The 
affair made much noise in the island, 
and the chief-justice, Sir Alexander 
Johnston, sent for the juror who had 
distinguished himself, and complimented 
him upon the talents he had displayed, 
The Brabmin attributed his skill to his 
study ofa book, which he called Strength- 
ener of the Mind. He had obtained it 
from Persia, and had translated it from 
the Sanscrit, into which it had been 
rendered from the Persian. Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston expressing a curiosity to 
see this book, the Brahmin brought him 
a Tamul MS. on palm leaves, which Sir 
Alexander found to his surprise to be 
the Dialects of Aristotle.” * 


This was a triumph that even the 
Stagyrite — albeit Genius like his may 
well be said to be gifted with the pro- 
phet’s eye — could hardly have antici- 
pated. And now the sun is setting, 
and nature gives warning that she re- 
quires something more nourishing than 
the Aristotelian Ethics, Athens is rising 
from her ruins; but still she boasts no 
coffee-room like the Tavistock: she 
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has the ruins of the Parthenon, but 
you seek in vain for Offley’s. In this 
situation, with hunger and night press- 
ing us, we cannot do better than take 
up our lodging in a neighbouring cot- 
tage; here is the interior, from the 
accurate pencil of Mr. Wordsworth : 


It ‘‘ consists of one room, with a clay- 
floor and thatched roof. At one end of 
it, near the middle of the wall, on the 
ground, a fire is blazing with a fresh 
supply of wood to welcome our arrival. 
At one side of the room our paplomas 
are strewed, which in the day-time serve 
for saddles, and for couches by night. 
The fire is employed in boiling some rice 
for our repast. On the other side of it 
sit two Albanian women, twirling their 
spindles, before they put between their 
teeth the flax which is to be wound on 
the spindle. Another is engaged in 
kneading some cakes, which are inserted 
among the wood-ashes of the fire, and 
thus baked. The master of the house 
stands at the door, with his scarlet skull- 
cap on his head ; a belt girding his white 
cotton tunic, over which he wears a 
shorter vest of woollen; thick woollen 
gaiters; and sandals, consisting merely 
of a sole of untanned leather, tied with 
leathern thongs over the instep. About 
him are some children, whose necks 
glitter with gilded coins, strung into a 
necklace. On the wall of the cottage 
hangs a loom (eyya«Asov), which has pro- 
bably not altered its form since the con- 
test of Minerva with Arachne; near it 
are some bins, with the acorns of the 
Balania oak, which are exported for dye- 
ing. There are also lying near them 
some silk-worms ( xovxevdue), from which 
the silk (usra%s) is soon to be unwound ; 
and some husks of the cotton-tree (bam- 
baki), bursting with their snow-white 
contents. As the night comes on, these 
objects about us are only dimly illumined 
by the light of one fire —no other light 
is provided. Ere long, all the children 
of the family are laid side by side on 
one mantle on the floor, at the more dis- 
tant end of the apartment. The master 
of the house terminates this domestic 
series, which consists of ten persons. 
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Sleep soon comes, and strings the whole 
family together, like a row of beads, in 
one common slumber. Further beyond 
them, and separated from the family by 
a low partition, is the place allotted to 
the irrational members of the household. 
The fowls come there from the open air 
to roost on the transverse rafters of the 
roof; the ox stands there at his manger, 
and eats his evening meal ; and the white 
faces of three asses belonging to the 
family are seen peering out of the dark- 
ness, aud bending nearly over their 
sleeping master and his children.” 


This pleasant sketch will recall to 
your recollection Xenophon’s night- 
scene in an Armenian dwelling, as 
drawn in his beautiful account of the 
expedition of Cyrus; and the Albanian 
women twirling their spindles will 
bring before your eyes the 


“‘Greek women, as they sit and weave 

The gentle thread across their knees at 
eve,” 

spoken of in the musical Idyls of Theo- 
critus. Every day carries us still fur- 
ther out of the nineteenth century; we 
are at present living in the Homeric 
age, dipping our bread, in the most 
classical manner, into a bowl of por- 
ridge, with a dignity that would amaze 
the Café de l'Europe; while the mis- 
tress of the house bands us our wine, 
with all the grace of Minerva in the 
Odyssey. Gentle reader! for the pre- 
sent, farewell! I have much to shew 
you in Athens, and will next month 
give you an order for the Grecian 
Theatre. Where can you pass the 
summer holidays more agreeably to 
yourself? The carriage is cheap and 
delightful ; no “ tremulous motion ”— 
no engaging a berth—no sleeping on 
deck upon a mattress a foot wide—no 
waiting at Boulogne three days for a 
coach to Paris—no upsetting of a 
diligence ;—yYou CAN GO ALL THE WAY 
From Recent Streer to ATuens 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN. T. G, 
Athens, August 21. 
















































The Songs of Horace. [September, 
THE SONGS OF HORACE. 
DECADE THE THIRD. 


(From the Prout Papers.—No,. XXII.) 






‘* Tu Latium beas Horati, 
Alczo potior lyristes ipso.”—Stpon. Aroiuin., ep. vill. 


«* Le seul Horace en tous genres excelle — 

De Citharée exalte les faveurs, 

Chante les dieux, les héros, les buveurs ; 
Des sots auteurs berne les vers ineptes, 
Nous instruisant par gracieux préceptes, 

Et par sermons, de joye antidotes.’—J. B. Rousseau. ) 


Horace, in one small volume, shews us what it is 
To blend together every kind of talent ; — 
Tis a bazaar for all sorts of commodities, f 
To suit the gay, the sad, the grave, the gallant : 
He deals in songs and ‘‘ sermons,” whims and oddities, 
By turns is philosophic and pot-valiant, 
And not unfrequently with sarcasm slaughters 
The vulgar insolence of coxcomb authors.—O. Y. 


Tue “ diffusion” of knowledge is, we suspect, somehow irreconcileable with its 
condensation ; at least, we see no other way of explaining the notorious fact, that 

one old standard author contains (either in the germ or in full developement) 

more ideas than a whole modern “ Cyclopedia ;” furnishing more materials for 
thought and feeling to work on, than are now accumulated during a whole 
Olympiad in the warehouses of Paternoster Row. It is for this reason that we 
gladly revert with Prout to the small Elzevir which, towards the close of his 
earthly career, formed the subject of bis vesper meditations, and cheerfully 
accompany him through another “ decade” of his classic rosary. 

Not that we are inattentive to the workings of the human mind, as displayed 
in modern authorship ; not that we neglect the still more fleeting effusions of 
contemporary “ JOURNALISM :” we read every thing that appears in the shape of 
print ; we glance at every object that comes across our path or falls in our way, 
from the broad sheet of political lightning that flashes every morning from the 
THUNDERER, to the wisdom of Lord Palmerston, made up every evening in 
“ that ball of horse-dung called the Globe.”* We take an interest in the daily 
—we are even curious to see its spirit diluted in the weakly, press ; not disdaining 
the ephemeral baked meats that coldly furnish forth the hebdomadal banquet. 
The “repetita xeautn” (or “ twice-boiled cabbage”) does not “kill” us, as it 
did certain pedagogues in the days of Juvenal ; we roam through this world of 
newspapers and publications like the famous “ child at a feast,” tasting of each 
solid, sipping of each liquid, destructive, as it may be, or restorative to the con- 
stitution, from the sparkling champagne poured out by Hook or Maginn, to the 
blue ruin of the Examiner, or the small beer of the Dispatch. 

Such has been our practice up to the present time, but we know not how it 
will be with us next month. We know not whether we shall be tempted to take 
up a newspaper after the fatal ides of September 1836. 

The removal of the stamp-duty on the 15th, bids fair to open the floodgates of 
“ diffusion,” so as to swamp us altogether. Then will begin the grand millen- 
nium of cheap knowledge ; from that auspicious day will be dated the hegira of 
Hetherington. The conquest of China by the Tartars will find its parallel in the 
simultaneous rush of writers over the great wall, which the sober wisdom of former 
reigns had erected to restrain such-like inroads of Calmuc vagrancy. The break- 
ing down of the dykes of Holland, and the letting in of the Zuydersee, is to be 
rehearsed in the domains of literature. The Dutchmen were drowned by a rat— 
we are to be inundated by Rice. Soap, it is true, will continue to be as 
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dear as ever, but the “ waters of instruction” are to be plentifully supplied to the 
unwashed. 
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“ Venit vilissima rerum 
Hic aqua.”—Iter Brundis. 


One cannot help imagining, that a concomitant reduction on the former most 
useful article would prove as beneficial to the Radicals as the cheapening of 
brimstone (for example) would be to the writers and readers of the Courier ; but 
the Whigs, probably, wish to monopolise yet awhile the staple manufacture of 
Windsor, for the exclusive purpose of blowing bubbles to delude the rabble. We 
observe, by the by, from a recently discovered process, that the flints have been 
found less hard-hearted than the Chancellor. 

To the press, as hitherto constituted, we acknowledge ourselves exceedingly 
indebted. On a late occasion, the unanimous expression of cordial sympathy 
which burst from every organ of public opinion, in reprobation of a brutal 
assault, has been to us consolatory and gratifying. We shall hazard the in- 
curring a charge of vanity, perhaps, but we cannot help replying to such testi- 
monies of fellow-feeling towards ourselves in the language of a gifted Roman :— 
“ Est mihi jucunda in malis, et grata in dolore, vestra erga me voluntas ; sed 
curam de me queso deponite” (Catilinar. iv.). The interests of literature are still 
uppermost in our thoughts, and take precedency of any selfish considerations. 
We will be ever found at our post, intrepidly denouncing the vulgar arrogance of 
booby scribblers, unsparingly censuring the obtrusion into literary circles of silly 
pretenders, ignorant horse-jockies, and brainless bullies. 

We said, that nothing in the shape of a daily or weekly paper escapes our 
perusal. Accordingly, we took up a number of the “Carlton Chronicle” for last 
month, in which we read with some astonishment the assertion, that Marc 
Antony “ was justified” in causing M. T. Cicero to be waylaid and butchered in 
cold blood, as some atonement for his “ wounded feelings” on reading that glorious 
oration called the Seconp Puitieprc. The Carlton Chronicle is conducted by 
a young barrister of eminent attainments, and we therefore experience some sur- 
prise at the views of Roman law, or the laws of civilised society (as contra- 
distinguished from the laws of “ Lyncu,” the American Lycurgus), put forth in 
this startling announcement. Our illustrious namesake, Cromwell, was not very 
scrupulous in his respect for the “ baubles” of legal arrangement ; yet even he 
took alarm at the title of a pamphlet, called “ Kittinc no Murper.” We are 

not exactly members of the Inner Temple, but we beg to question the propriety 
of the above decision, which we cannot otherwise qualify than as 


* A sentiment exceedingly atrocious, 
Not to be found (we trust) in Puffendorf or Grotius.” 


We rejoice, however, at the introduction of Tully’s immortal speech, and are 
thankful of being thus reminded of a classic precedent for intrepidly exposing to 
the scorn of all rightly thinking men those blunders and follies which force 
themselves into public notice by their own act, and, baboon-like, exhibit their 
shameful side by a false position of their own choosing. 

Cicero had to reply to an elaborate composition of his stupid adversary, pub- 
lished by Mare Antony himself, at his own expense, at the bookshop of the 
Roman Bentley of the day ; need we add, miserably deticient in literary value, 
aud rich only in absurdities —“ hoc ut colligeres homo amentissime tot dies in 
aliend villa scriptitasti?” (Philip. ii.) In that production the booby had touched 
upon points which he should have been, of all other men, careful to avoid. 
Mark, we pray you, gentle reader, the words of Tully: “ Maximé MIROR MEN- 
TIONEM TE HAREDITATUM AUSUM ESSE FACERE CUM IPSE IZREDITATEM PATRIS 
Non apisses.”— It. ibidem. 

We need not point out the passage, of which this is the exact prototype; 
neither is it necessary to indicate where may be found a fac-simile for the subse- 
quent exclamation of the indignant orator —‘‘ O misere mulieris faecunditatem 
calamitosam !” (it. ibidem) ; nor the allusion contained in the words by which he 
reproaches his opponent for the confirmed: stupidity evinced in his literary pro- 
duction, albeit he had enjoyed certain advantages of family wit —-“ aliquid enim 
sulis AB UXORE MIMA Wahere potuisti” (it. ib.). The following picture of his 
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adversary’s personal appearance, and the admission of his signal accomplish- 
ments in all the graces of a prize-fighter, ought not to be forgotten : 


“ Tu ISTIS FAUCIBUS, ISTIS LATERIBUS, ISTA GLADIATORIA TOTIUS 
CORPORIS FIRMITATE.” — It. ibidem. 


We recommend the whole discourse (beyond comparison the first model of classic 
eloquence in existence, and the most powerful exposé tinat folly and brutality 
ever received) to the attentive meditation of those concerned. 


* Nullo luet hoc Antonius evo !” 


In the course of Prout’s youthful rambles through Italy, we find that he has 
recorded the circumstances of a devout pilgrimage, undertaken by him, to the 
very spot where the illustrious orator — the terror of all Roman ruffians, from 
Clodius to Catiline, from Antony to Verres— was cowardly assassinated by the 
hero of the Second Philippic.* It is a green lane, leading off the via Appia down 
to the shores of the Mediterranean; and close by the scene of the disgraceful 
event stands to the present day, on the ruins of the Formian villa which had 
belonged to the murdered statesman, an hotel, known by the classic designation 
of “ Albergo di Cicerone.” The details of that visit, with sundry delectable 
matters appertaining thereunto, remain in our “ chest” for further use, when we 
shall have to entertain our readers with other {and collateral) subjects ; when 








from Horace we shall pass to some of his contemporaries. 


To Horace we now return. 


In nim the dunces and bullies of Rome found 


an uncompromising foe—equally formidable to “ Mevius the blockhead ” and to 
“ Gorgonius the he-goat,” to “ the debauchée Nomentanus” and to “ Pantolabus 


the buffoon.” 


It is, however, as a lyric poet that Prout chooses to dwell on his 


merits ; and in this, as in most matters, we recognise the professional tendency of 
the father to peaceful topics and inoffensive disquisitions. 


Watergrasshill, 

Ad 1% noctis vigiliam. 

When first I took up the Songs of 
Horace, with a view to record my ima- 
ginings thereanent (for the benefit of 
my parishioners), it occurred to me 
that something in the shape of method- 
ical arrangement would not be amiss, 
and that these miscellaneous odes 
would come more acceptable if an at- 
tempt were made at classification. 
In this department, the moderns have 
a decided advantage over the writers of 
antiquity ; the bump of “ order,” as it 
relates to section and subdivision, being 
of comparatively late developement. 
Pagan antiquity had been content, ever 
since the goddess Flora enamelled the 
earth with so many charming varieties 
of form and colour, to admire them for 
their very confusion, and to revel in 
the delightful contrasts they afforded ; 
nor do we learn, from the author of 
Genesis, that there was any regular 
system of botanical science understood 
by Eve, in her state of horticultural 
innocence ; it was reserved for the great 


O.iver YORKE. 


Dutchman, Linneus, to methodise the 
beauty and to classify the fragrance of 
flowers. My old friend and school- 
fellow, TAbbé Moutardier, who, since 
the French emigration, resides at Lul- 
worth Castle, Dorsetshire (where the 
Weld family have gathered round him 
a. small but well-regulated congrega- 
tion), carries the practice of regular 
classification to a great extent in his 
Anglo-Gallic addresses from the mo- 
dest pulpit of the castle-chapel: ex gr. 
** My frinds, the sermong of twoday 
vill be in four pints; after vich, I vill 
draw for you a little mor-ale,” &c. In 
pursuance of this praiseworthy system 
of orderly arrangement, I had set out 
by dividing these songs under six com- 
prehensive heads: 1° political squibs ; 
2° convivial and bacchanalian; 3° love 
songs ; 4° philosophical effusions; 5° 
theological hymns; and, 6° lastly, cer- 
tain odes addressed to Virgil, Mecenas, 
&e., dictated by the purest friendship, 
and bearing, more than all the rest, 
the impress: of earnestness and sin- 
cerity. The catalogue raisonné, made 
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out after this fashion, took in, I found, 
the whole range of his lyrics; and, in- 
stead of the wild luxuriancy of un- 
controlled productiveness——-the very 
wilderness of thought and sentiment 
which the book now presents—reduced 
the collection to all the symmetry ofa 
civilised parterre laid out by Evelyn 
or Lenotre. 

Much meditating, however, on the 
peculiar genius of the poet, and fully 
aware that, with reference to the ‘“se- 
ries juncturaque,” he practised what he 
preached, 1 concluded that, in pub- 
lishing his four books of occasional 
minstrelsy in their actual order of suc- 
cession, totally unobservant, as he evi- 
dently is, of chronological form, and 
clearly regardless of the date of each 
particular composition, he must have 
been guided by some hidden principle 
of refined taste, applicable to the re- 
cise consecutive position assigned to 
every song. Of himself, as well as of 
the father of poetry, it may be safely 
predicated, that nil molitur tnepte. 
Hence, on maturer consideration, I 
shrunk from interrupting the present 
law of precedence, established by re- 
cognised authority; and I resolved to 
maintain it as steadfastly as if I had 
taken a regular oath not to “ weaken or 
disturb the line of succession” in the 
harmony of Horace . . . ] have not yet 
got through the first book. If I recol- 
lect right, a drinking bout “‘to Varus” 
(numbered ode xviii.) wound up the 
last paper ; a love-song “to Giycera” 
(ode xix.) shall, therefore, usher in the 
essay of to-night. 

Horace was not very lucky in his 
loves. In spite of all the fervour with 
which he exalts the fascinations and 
chants the merits of the fair sex—not- 
withstanding the delicacy with which 
he could flatter, and the sprightly in- 
genuity with which he could amuse, 
the ladies of Rome, he appears, from 
the desponding tenor of his amatory 
compositions, to have made but small 
havoc among the hearts of patrician 
matrons. These ditties are mostly at- 
tuned to the most plaintive strain, and 
are generally indicative of unrequited 
attachment and disappointed hopes. 
He has made Posterity the confidante 
of his jealousy regarding “ Pyrrua ;” 
“ Lypia” forsakes him for “ Tee- 
pus,” who was probably a stupid life- 
guardsman, measuring five feet eleven ; 
“Cutor” runs away from his addresses, 
begging her mother to say she is “ yet 
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too young to form an engagement ;” 
he records the perjured conduct of 
“ Barntns ” towards him; laments the 
inconstancy of “ Nezra,” the hauteur 
of “ Lycé;” makes an abject apology 
to “Tynparis,” whose pardon we do 
not find that he obtains; he invites 
her to his villa: we don’t learn that 
she accepted the invitation. 

The fact is, he was in stature a dwarf, 
with a huge head, @ da Quasimodo; 
further endowed with an ungainly pro- 
minence of abdomen; eyes which re- 
quired the constant application of un- 
guents and collyria ; was prematurely 
bald, like Béranger — 

‘** Moi, a qui la sagesse 

A fait tomber tous les cheveux ;” 


and, like him, he might break forth 
into that affecting outburst of naif de- 
spondency derived from the conscious- 
ness of a deformed figure : 


«« Elle est si BELLE, 
Et moi—et moi—je suis st tarp!” 


By the way, to Béranger’s immortal 
credit be it remarked, that he is the 
only Frenchman who ever, under any 
circumstances of personal ugliness, 
made a similar admission. ‘ Mons. 
Mayeux” fancied himself an Aponis ; 
so does M. Thiers, though his por- 
traits prove him to be what Theodore 
Iiook has imagined, as the exact sym- 
bol, or vera ixw», of Tom Moore: viz. 
“ something between a toad and a 
Cupid.” 

Still, nothing could keep Horace 
from. trying his fortune among the 
girls. ‘ His only books were woman’s 
looks ;” though “folly” (as in Moore’s 
case) was positively all he gathered 
from the perusal. Though his ad- 
dresses are repeatedly rejected, he still 
perseveres; and, in spite of his no- 
torious scepticism in religious mat- 
ters, he actually offers up a propiti- 
atory sacrifice to Venus, in the hope 
of forwarding, by supernatural agency, 
the object of his desires. His case, 
in truth, appears one of peculiar hard- 
ship ; and so graphic is the picture he 
draws of his hopeless passion, that 
Racine has found nothing more power- 
ful wherewith to represent the frensied 
feelings of Phedra, in his wonderful 
tragedy of that name, than two lines 
borrowed from the following ode: 
“Ce n’est plus une ardeur dans mes 

veines cachée, 
C'est Vénus toute entiére a sa proie at- 
tachée.” 

























Ope XIX. 


DE GLYCERA. 
I. 


Love's unrelenting Quren, 
With Baccnus—Theban maid! thy wayward child 
Whene’er I try to wean, 
My heart, from vain amours and follies wild, 
Is sure to intervene, 
Kindling within my breast some passion unforeseen. 


Il, 








Grycenra’s dazzling glance, 
That with voluptuous light my vision dims — 
The graces that enhance 
The Parian marble of her snow-white limbs, 
Have left my heart no chance 
Against her winning wiles and playful petulance. 


II. 


Say not that Venus dwells 
In distant Cyprus, for she fills my breast, 
And from that shrine expels 
All other themes: my lyre, by love possest, 
No more with war-notes swells, 
Nor sings of Partuian shaft, norScyTuian slaughter 
tells. 


IV. 
Come hither, slaves! and pile 
An altar of green turf, and incense burn ; 
Strew magic vervain, while 
I pour libations from a golden urn : 
These rites may reconcile 


The goddess of fierce love, who yet may deign 
smile. 


o 
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Tl. 


Mater seva Cupidinum, 
Thebaneque jubet 
Me Semeles.puer, 

Et lasciva Licentia, 
Finitis animum 
Reddere amoribus. 


Il. 





Urit me Glycere nitor 
Splendentis Pario 
Marmore purius : 

Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus nimium 
Lubricus aspici. 


III. 


In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit : 

Nec patitur Scythas, 
Et versis animosum equis 
Parthum dicere ; nec 

Que nihil attinent. 


IV. 
Hic vivum mihi cespitem, hic 
Verbenas, pueri, 
Ponite, thuraque, 
Bimi cum patera meri : 
Mactuata veniet 
Lenior hostia. 



















How different from this melancholy 
love-sonnet, “‘ made to his mistress's 
eyebrow,” is the jovial style which he 
assumes when Mecenas has promised 
to look in on his rustic dwelling, on 
his road to some sea-port. “ A friend 
and pitcher” seem to constitute the 
native and proper element of Horace. 
Mark how he disports himself in the 
contemplation of the prime-minister of 
Augustus seated by his cheerful hearth, 
and partaking of such homely fare as 
the Sabine farm could furnish ; insinu- 


I. 


Since thou, Mcenas, nothing loth, 
Under the bard's roof-tree, 


Here stands a jar for thee ! — 
The Grectan delf I sealed myself, 

That year the theatre broke forth, 
In tribute to thy sterling worth. 


Canst drink rough wine of Sanrne growth, 


ating at the same time, without the 
least appearance of cajolery or toady- 
ism, one of the most ingenious com- 
pliments that ever statesman received 
from dedicatory poet in ancient or 
modern times. Under pretext of spe- 
cifying the exact age of some bottled 
liquor, which he promises shall be 
forthcoming, he brings up the mention 
of a fact most gratifying to the feelings 
of his exalted patron. As Tasso has it, 
**E quel checresce sommo pregio all’ opre 
L’ arte che tutto fa nulla si scuopre.” 


Ove XX.—“ Por-Luck ” witn Horace. 


. 
AD MACENATEM. 


I. 


Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 

Cantharis, Greca quod ego ipse testa 

Conditum levi, datus in theatro 
Quum tibi plausus, 
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Il. 


When Rome’s glad shout the welkin rent, 
Along the T1ser ran, 
And rose again, by Echo sent, 
Back from Mount Vatican ;— 
When with delight, O Roman knight ! 
Errvurta heard her oldest flood 
Do homage to her noblest blood. 


Til, 


Wines of Faternian vintage, friend, 
Thy princely cellar stock ; 
Bethink thee, should’st thou condescend 
To share a poet's crock, 
Its modest shape, Caseta’s grape 
Hath never tinged, nor Formia’s hill 
Deigned with a purple flood to fill. 


Followeth, in due consecutive order, 
one of those performances which, in 
my catalogue above alluded to, I had 
set down as one of the “ hymns theo- 
logical.” Our poet, besides filling at 
the court of Augustus an office similar 
to the laureateship of old Nahum Tate, 
of birthday-ode memory, seems to have 
combined with that responsible situa- 
tion the more sacred functions of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. The Carmen 
Seculare was like Southey’s Vision of 
Judgment —an official effusion of de- 
vout loyalty to church and state. This 


Odes XX. and XXI. 








II. 


Care Mecenas eques, ut paterni 

Fluminis ripz, simul et jocosa 

Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 


III. 


Cecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 

Tu bibes uvam : mea nec Falerne 

Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula colles. 


hymn, recommending (very properly) 
the worship of Diana to the maidens 
of Rome, while he exhorts the Roman 
youth to reverence Apollo, must have 
been composed about the year u.c.731, 
when scarcity, combined with the pro- 
spect of war, threatened the country. 
That Persia and Great Britain should 
be made the scapegoats on the occa- 
sion seems natural enough ; the Jews 
had similar uncharitable ideas, as may 
be gathered from the Psalms of David 
(Ixxix. 6, and passim). 


Ove XXI.—Ap Pusem Romanam. 


I. 


Dranam tenere dicite virgines, 
Intonsum pueri dicite CynruiuM, 
LaTONAMQUE supreme 
Dilectam penitis Jovi. 


II. 


Vos letam fluviis et nemorum coma, 
Quecumque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
Nigris aut Erymanrut, 
Silvis aut viridis Crac. 


IIT, 


Vos Tempé totidem tollite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollonis, 
Insignemque pharetra, 
Fraternaque humerum lyra, 


IV. 


Hic bellum lachrymosum, hec miseram 
famem, 
Pestemque a populo et principe Casanrr, 
In Persas atque Brirannos, 
Vestra motus aget prece. 


To THE RISING GENERATION OF RoME. 


I. 


Worship Diana, young daughters of Italy ! 
Youths! sing Apotto — both children of Jove : 

Honour Latona, their mother, who mightily 
Triumphed of old in the Thunderer’s love. 


II. 


Maids! sing the Huntress, whose haunts are the highlands, 
Who treads, in a buskin of silvery sheen, 
Each forest-crowned summit through Greece and her islands, 


From dark Erymanruvs to Cracus the green, 
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Ill. 


From Tempt’s fair valley, by Phebus frequented, 
To Detos his birthplace — the light quiver hung 

From his shoulders — the lyre that his brother invented — 
Be each shrine by our youth and each attribute sung. 


IV. 
May your prayers to the regions of light find admittance 
On Cxsar’s behalf ;—and the Deity urge 


To drive from our land to the Persians and Britons, 
Of Famrne the curse! of Bettona the scourge! 


That he considered himself the ob- 
ject of special solicitude to the gods, is 
very perceptible in his writings; that 
he actually believed in the existence of 
these celestial personages is, never- 
theless, as nice a historical problem as 
the pedigree of Perkin Warbeck or the 
piety of O’Connell. Like Boniface, 
however, he “ thrived on his ale.” 


** Di me tuentur: dis pietas mea,” &Xc. 


He kept his skin intact (bene curaté 
cufe), kept his neighbours in good hu- 
mour, and the table in a roar. One 
day, having extended his rambles be- 
yond the boundary of his farm, hum- 
ming as he went an ode “ to Lalagé,” 
which we have unfortunately lost (un- 


less it be the fifth of the second book), 
behold! an enormous wolf suddenly 
stares him in the face, and as precipi- 
tately takes to flight, without any ap- 
parently efficient cause. The dogs, 
according to Shakespeare, barked at 
Richard ; this wolf may have been, 
probably, frightened by the poet’s ugli- 
ness: for, according to his own de- 
scription, he was a regular scarecrow. 
Nevertheless, mark, reader, how he 
chooses to account for the miracle. 
The ode, in a literary point of view, 
has always been (and most deservedly) 
admired: “ Aristius fuscus” was, how- 
ever, a sort of wag, as may be gathered 
from the satire “ Ibam vid sacré,” 
&e. &e. 


Ope XXII. 


AD ARISTIUM FUSCUM. 


I. 


Artstus! if thou canst secure 

A conscience calm, with morals pure, 

Look upwards for defence! abjure 
All meaner craft — 

The arc and quiver of the Moor, 
And poisoned shaft. 


II, 


What though thy perilous path lie traced 
O’er burning Arric’s boundless waste... . 
Of rugged Caucasus the guest, 

Or doomed to travel 
Where fabulous rivers of the East 
Their course unravel!... 


III. 


Under my Sabine woodland shade, 

Musing upon my Grecian maid, 

Unconsciously of late I strayed 
Through glen and meadow, 

When, lo! a ravenous wolf, afraid, 
Fled from my shadow. F 

IV. 

No monster of such magnitude 

Lurks in the depth of Daunra’s wood, 

Or roams through Lys1a unsubdued 
The land to curse — 

Land of a fearful lion-brood 

The withered nurse. 


it. 


Integer vite scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra ; 


II. 


Sive per Syrtes iter estuosas, 

Sive facturus per inhospitalem 

Caucasum, vel que loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes, 


IIT. 


Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

Dum meam canto Lalagen, et ultra 

Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
Fugit inermem : 


IV. 


Quale portentum neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit esculetis ; 

Nec Jube tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. 
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V. 


Waft me away to deserts wild, 
Where vegetation never smiled, 
Where sunshine never once beguiled 
The dreary day, 
But winters upon winters piled 
For aye delay. 
VI. 
Place me beneath the torrid zone, 
Where man to dwell was never known, 
I'd cherish still one thought alone, 
Maid of my choice ! 
The smile of thy sweet lip — the tone 
Of thy sweet voice ! 





Here is another love ditty; and, as 
usual, it places on record some dis- 


Odes XXII. and XXIII. 
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V. 

Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor estiva recreatur aura, 

Quod latus mundi nebule malusque 
Jupiter urget ; 


VI. 


Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 

Solis, in terra domibus negata : 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 


comfiture of the poet in his attempt to 
play l’homme a bonnes fortunes, 


Ove XXITI—A Remonstrance To CHLo# THE Basurvut. 


i, 


Why wilt thou, Curo#, fly me thus ? 


The yearling kid 
Is not more shy and timorous, 
Our woods amid, 
Seeking her dam o’er glen and hill, 
While all her frame vain terrors thrill. 


H. 


Should a green lizard chance to stir 
Beneath the bush — 


Should Zephyr through the mountain-fir 


Disporting gush — 
With sudden fright behold her start, 


With trembling knees and throbbing heart. 


III. 


And canst thou think me, maiden fair! 


A tiger grim ? 
A Lybian lion, bent to tear 
Thee limb by limb? 


Still canst thou haunt thy mother’s shade, 


Ripe for a husband, blooming maid ? 


No “elegy,” in all antiquity, appears 
to have given such general satisfaction 
as that which followed QuinctTILius 
to the tomb. History would have 
taken no notice of his name, but Ho- 
race has secured him immortal cele- 
brity. All we know of him is contained 
in the chronicle of Eusebius, quoted 
by St. Jerome, and merely refers to 
the date of his death; nor would the 
holy father probably have mentioned 
him at all, but for the eloquent requiem 
chanted over his grave. It possesses 
ineffable sweetness in the original ; the 
tender melancholy diffused throughout 
the composition is still more saddened 
by the absence of any thing like hope 





I. 


Vitas hinnuleo 
Me similis, Chloé, 
Querenti pavidam 
Montibus aviis 
Matrem, non sine vano 
Aurarum et silve metu : 


II. 


Nam, seu mobilibus 
Vepris inhorruit 
Ad ventum foliis, 
Seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacerte, 
Et corde et genibus tremit. 


III. 


Atqui non ego te, 
Tigris ut aspera, 
Getulusve leo, 
Frangere persequor. 
Tandem desine matrem 
Tempestiva sequi viro. 


in a future state of existence, or belief 
in a world to come, which was totally 
undreamt of in the Horatian system of 
philosophy. David’selegy overSauland 
Jonathan is clouded by the same gloomy 
misgiving as to the chances ofa blessed 
futurity : yet, what can be more beautiful 
than the Hebrew poet’s exclamation —- 
** Let the dew never fall on the hills 
where the pride 
Of thy warriors, O Israel ! lies slain : 
They were lovely in life ; and, oh mark ! 
how the tide 
Of their hearts’ blood hath mingled 
again !” 
Milton’s Lycidas ; Burns’s splendid effu- 
sion over Capt. Henderson: Malherbe’s 














** Rose elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses 
L’espace d’un matin!” 

Pope’s “Unfortunate Lady,” and Wolf’s 

“ Funeral of Sir John Moore,” all de- 

serve to be commemorated in connexion 

with this ode of Ilorace. Nor should 
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I omit to notice (honoris causa) Gray’s 
elaborately mournful “Country Church- 
yard,” in which he has gathered into 
one sepulchral urn the ashes of all the 
human race, and mingled the tears of all 
mankind in one grand “lachrymatory.” 

























































Ope XXIV. 


DEFLET QUINCTILII MORTEM. 


I. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus tam cari capitis? Precipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater vocem cum cithara dedit. 
Il. 
Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor urget! cui Pudor, et Justitie soror, 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, quando ullum invenient parem ? 
IIT. 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ; nulli flebilior quam tibi, Virgili! 
Tu frustra pius, heu! non ita creditum poscis Quinctilium Deos. 
‘Y: 
Quid! si Threicio blandius Orpheo auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 
Num vane redeat sanguis imagini, quam virga semel horrida, 
V. 
Non lenis precibus fata recludere nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi ? 
Durum! sed levius fit patientia quidquid corrigere est nefas. 


AD VIRGILIUM. 





To Vircit. A consoLtatory ADDRESS. 
a 


Why check the full outburst of sorrow? Why blush 
To weep for the friend we adored ? 
Raise the voice of lament! let the swollen tear gush ! 
Bemoan thee, Metpomens, loudly! nor hush 
The sound of thy lute’s liquid chord ! 


If. 


For low lies QuincTILrvs, tranced in that sleep 
That issue hath none, nor sequel. 
Let Canpour, with all her white sisterhood, weep — 
Trutu, Meekyess, and Justice, his memory keep — 
For when shall they find his equal ? 


III. 


Though the wise and the good may bewail him, yet none 
U’er his clay sheds the tear more truly 
Than you, beloved Vircit! You deemed him your own: 
You mourn his companionship.—’Twas but a loan, 
Which the gods have withdrawn unduly. 


IV. 
Yet not though Eurydice’s lover had left 
Thee a legacy, friend, of his song ! 
Could’st thou warm the cold image of life-blood bereft, 


Or force Death, who robbed thee, to render the theft, 
Or bring back his shade from the throng, 


Wis 
Which Mercury guides with imperative wand. 
To the banks of the fatal ferry. — 
’Tis hard to endure ;—but ’tis wrong to despond : 
For patience may deaden the blow, though beyond 
Thy power, my friend, to parry : 
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Flowers have, at all times, suggested 
hints for metaphor and allegory. Poets 
cannot get on at all without constant 
reference to botanical matters; and 
Flora, by right, should have been one 
of the Muses. A crazy German writer 
(one Ludwig Tiegg) maintains, that 
“the man who has no taste for posies 
cannot have God’s grace :” a sort of 
parody on something about music in 
Shakespeare. Another mad sentiment- 
alist, from the same district, defines 
woman to be “something between a 
flower and an angel.” In fact, the 
“ florid style” cannot be well got up 
without a due admixture of such fan- 
cies, no more than a_ plum-pudding 
without plums. Ask Tom Moore, for 
example, how he could manage, if de- 
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prived of these gay and gaudy materials 
for his concetti? Ile might, perhaps, 
tell you, that he still would have rain- 
bows, stars, crystals, pearls, butterflies, 
and such other “glittering glories,” 
but, without Covent Garden Market, 
he must necessarily be at a loss to 
carry on his business; for his original 
stock in trade would be very soon ex- 
hausted. Even in the flower depart- 
ment he is obliged to borrow. Anacreon 
and Horace had, long ago, both hit on 
an idea, which he has appropriated, 
without the slightest scruple or acknow- 
ledgement, in a well-known melody, 
of which he has stolen the tune from 
the ‘“‘ Groves of Blarney,” and, I am 
sorry to say, spoiled it by some out- 
landish variations of his own. 


Ope XXV. 


Podov Avaxgtovros. 


a’, I. 


Movoy bseous eoduy wo Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone — 
Tacos ve xo srougas All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone! 


Tour’ veraroy wey avbiy 
Arwitcavro 


e. II. 


Ov vi No flower of her kindred, 
No rose-bud, is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 


Tay cvyytvwy wagsors 
> 

Podwy, omeou y' canvas 

Ovou vs xcs egevbesv 


y: III. 


MOORE'S ROGUERY. 


HORATII ROSARIUM. 


I. 


Eheu rosarum floruit ultima ! 
Vel mille nuper cincta sororibus, 

At nune amicarum cohorti 
Floribus et sociis superstes ! 


II. 


Nec una mansit conscia que propé 
Suspiriorum suavé olentium, 
Suspiret ultro—quz rubenti 
Erubeat, pia frons, vicissim. 


III. 


Ou Aupouecs ot xenen* I'llnot leavethee,thouloneone, Nonterelinquam stemmate, lugubre. 


Ext bauvovro xara 
Awerdss cov xarains 
loov ot xeon xabevdeve 


x. IV. 


Las eueovas osbevras Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Oreu vexeas rt xocuov Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


Kowas eyw oxsdakw 


Kyo ous erasgas 
Eidoves xarAiPuara 


d. V. 


Ourws rs xas ofsaarcy So soon may I follow 
Tayov Qian easobas 


Aa Piruns- Egwros 
Kuxdou 7 ware Qativov 
TLrroveny o opmugury dor. 


r. Vi. 

Piras ori wrsravro 
Ai xecgdias, Tis 0495 
Tourw exwy bsrAorro 
Koopew vessiv cen fete ; 
VOL, XIV. NO. LXXXI,. 


To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go sleep thou with them. 


When friendships decay, 
Oray woguveras Puad- And from love's shining circle 
The gems drop away. 


Quz, singulari fers caput, unica ! 
lere dormitim sordales, 
Tu ceteris comes ito—dormi ! 


IV. 


Sparsis amica sic foliis manu, 
Finire tristes pergo tibi moras ; 
Siccis odoratas per hortum 
Frondibus i superadde frondes. 


V. 
Et mi sit olim sors eadem, precor! 
Quando sodales, queque micantia, 


Ornant amicorum coronam 
Gemmata, depereunt—perire! 


VI. 


When true hearts lie withered, Abrepta fato dissociabili 
And fond ones are fiown, 

Oh, who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 


Quando tot eheu! corda jacent humi 
Quis poscat annos? vita talis 
Nonne foret mera solitudo ? 
ex 
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How much more creditable and 
gentlemanly has been the conduct of 
an old English song-writer, Georce 
Herbert, who, having occasion to 
work out the same thought, scorns to 
copy with servile fidelity the Greek or 
Roman lyric; but, giving it a new 
form altogether, makes it, as far as 
possible, his own property. Here is 
the canzonet; and any one, who has 
the slightest pretension to a taste for 
antique simplicity, must see how far 
superior it is to Moore’s artificial com- 
position : 

‘** I made a posie while the day ran by— 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 
But Time did beckon to the flowers, and 
they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And wither in my hand. 
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Farewell, dear flowers! sweetly your 
time ye spent ; 
Fit while ye lived for smell or orna- 
ment, 
And, after death, for cures. 
I follow straight, without complaint or 
grief; 
And, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours.” 


The date of the subsequent ode is 
clearly fixed, by the allusion it contains 
to the troubles occasioned in the north- 
ern parts of the empire by the pro- 
ceedings of King Teridates. It is ad- 
dressed to Lamia, a Roman general, 
who had distinguished himself in the 
peninsular war (bello Cantabrico), and 
was at that time enjoying his half-pay 
in or about Tivoli. 


Ope XXVI.—Frienpsuip anp Poetry tHE Best ANTIDOTES TO SORROW. 
ANNO AB U.C, 730. 


Air—“ Fill the bumper fair.” 


i. 

Sapness —I who live 

Devoted to the Muses, 
To the wild wind give, 

To waft where’er it chooses ; 
Deigning not to care 

What savage chief be chosen 
To reign beneath “ the bear,” 

O’er fields for ever frozen. 


Il. 


Let TeripaTEs rue 


The march of Roman legions, 


While I my path pursue 


Through poesy’s calm regions — 


Bidding the Muse, who drinks 
From fountains unpolluted, 
To weave with flowery links 


A wreath, to Friendship suited, 


Ill. 


For gentle Lamia’s brow.— 
O Muse melodious! sweetly 
Echo his praise; for thou 
Alone canst praise him fitly. 
For him thy Lesbian shell ~ 


With strings refurnish newly, 


And let thy sisters swell 
The jocund chorus duly. 


Next comes a lively and anfmated 
picture of Roman conviviality. The 
ode partakes of the dramatic character, 
and would appear to be extempora- 
neously poured out by Horace, in his 
capacity of “ wine-king,” or “ toast- 
master,” at a jovial meeting. The 
evening is far advanced ; sundry de- 
bateable subjects have been started ; 


> 


Sadness—I who live devoted, &c. 


I. 


Musis amicus 
Tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis 
In mare Creticum 
Portare ventis.— 
Quis sub arcto 
Rex gelidx 
Metuatur ore, 


TI. 


Quid Ter1patem 
Terreat, unicé 
Securus. O que 
Fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos 
Necte flores, 
Necte meo 
ILamM1I2 coronam. 


Ill. 
Pimplei dulcis, 
Nil sine te mei 
Possunt honores ; 
Hunc fidibus novis, 
Hunc Lesbio 
Sacrare plectro, 
Teque tuasque 
Decet sorores. 
Musis amicus, &c. 





the retort uncourteous has been more 
than once interchanged; the cup of 
boisterous hilarity has kindled in its 
circulation; of a sudden the guests 
have started from their couches, in 
the ardour of discussion, and, heated 
with wine, are about to come to blows, 
when the poet rising obtains silence 
for a song. The ingenuity with which 








———— 
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he turns their attention to topics of a with a most amiable idea of the poet’s 
less exciting nature, and the gracefully disposition, and prove him to have 
playful style of his address, present us been a man of consummate tact. 


Opt XXVII.—Apb Sopates. 


I, IV. 
Natis in usum letitie scyphis Cessat voluntas ?— Non alia bibam 
Pugnare, Thracum est. Tollite barbarum | Mercede.—Que te cumque domat Venus, 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum Non erubescendis adurit 
Sanguiueis prohibete rixis. Ignibus, ingenuoque semper 
II, V. 
Vino et lucernis medus acinaces Amore peccas! Quidquid habes, age, 
Immane quantum discrepat! Impium Depone tutis auribus.— Ah! miser 
Lenite clamorem, sodales, Quanta laboras in Charybdi, 
Et cubito remanete presso. Digne puer meliore flamma! 
Ill, VI. 
Vultis severi me quoque sumere Que saga, quis te solvere Thessalis 
Partem Falerni? dicat Opuntiz Magus venenis, quis poterit Deus? 
Frater Megille quo beatus Vix illigatum te triformi 
Vulnere, qua pereat sagitta. Pegasus expediet Chimera. 


A Banquet-Scene. Toast and SENTIMENT. 
a 


To make a weapon of joy’s cup, my friends, 
Is a vile Turactan custom. 
Shame on such practices ! — they mar the ends 
Of calm and kindly Bacchus, Bloodshed tends 
To sadden and disgust him. 


Il. 


Here, mid the bowls, what business hath the sword ? 
Come, sheathe yon Persian dagger ; 

Let the bright lamp shine on a quiet board ; 

Recline in peace — these hours we can’t afford 
For brawling, sound, and swagger. 


III. 


Say, shall your chairman fill his cup, and drain 
Of brimming bowls another ? 

Then, first, a roast his mandate shall obtain : 

He'll know the nymph whose witcheries enchain 
The fair Mecit1a’s brother. 

IV. 

What! silent thus? Dost fear to name aloud 
The girl of thy affection ? 

Youth! let thy choice be candidly avowed ; 


Thou hast a delicate taste, and art allowed 
Some talent for selection. 


¥. 
Yet, if the loud confession thou wilt shun, 
To my safe ear discover 
Thy cherished secret .... Ah, thou art undone! 


What! she? How little such a heartless one 
Deserves so fond a lover! 


VI. 
What fiend, what Turacran witch, deaf to renorse, 
Hath brewed thy dire love-potion ! 
Scarce could the hero of the wingéd horse 
Effect thy rescue, or — to free thee — force 
That dragon of the ocean! 
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In the usual editions of our poet, 
the twenty-eighth ode presents us with 
a rather stupid “dialogue” between 
one “ Archytas and a Sailor.” I have 
no hesitation in substituting, from 
Harduin’s “ ¥ev3o Horatius” (folio, 
Amsterd. 1740), the proper reading ; 
which, on examination, will be found 
to preserve the essence of the colloquy, 
while it is much more Horatian in 


The Songs of Herace. 
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spirit. Marcus Eputo Bipax is a 
well-known character in the annals of 
Rome, as may be seen in Niebuhr's 
admirable work. His monument (a fine 
old pyramidal erection) stands at the 
gate opening on the Via Ostia, and adds 
a solemn dignity to the adjacent burial- 
ground of our countrymen—“ il Cimi- 
tero degli Inglesi.” 


Ove XXVIII. 


Ei: 


When Biso went down 
To the regions below, 
Where the waters of Styx 
Round Eternity flow, 
Ile awoke with a cry, 
That “ he would be brought back ; 
For his soul it was dry, 
And he wanted some sack.” 


II. 


* You were drunk,” replied Cuaron, 
** You were drunk when you died ; 
And you felt not the pain 
That to death is allied.” 
“ Take me back !” answered B1no, 
“ For I mind not the pain ; 
Take me back! take me back ! 
Let me die once again !” 


Ill. 


Meantime the gray ferryman 
Ferried him o’er, 

And the crazy old bark 
Touched the Stygian shore ; 

There old Brso got out, 
Quite unable to stand, 

And he jostled the ghosts 

As they crowded the strand. 


IV. 


“ TIave a care!” cried out Cuaron ; 
“ Have a care! ‘tis not well: 

For remember you ’re dead, 
And your soul is in hell.” 


{¥*oral. 


“ ]’m in hell,” replied Brzo ; 

* Well I know by the sign :—— 
?Twas a hell upon earth 
To be wanting of wine.” 


z. 


Cum Brpax barathro 
Descenderat imo 
Quz loca Sryx atro 
Circumfluit limo, 
Evigilans, poscit 
Num forte falerni 
Vas bibere mos sit 
In regnis averni. 


II. 


Cui Cuaron, “ Venisti 
Iiuc gravis lagena, 

Sic funeris tristi 
Immunis a pena.” — 

Tum Binax, “ Retrorsim 
Duc iterum vite, 

Ut funeris morsumn 
Experiar rité.” 


III. 


Sed interim pigr& 
Transvehitur rate, 

Que ripi mox nigr’ 
Sistit delicaté : 

In littore statim, 
Exoritur scena, 
Umbras catervatim 
Disturbat arena. 


IV. 
Cui Cuaron de nave: 

“ Hic Orcus est, homo! 
Ne titubes cave 

Plutonis in domo.” 


L’Envop. 


“ Plutonis caverna 
Parebat viventi, 
Si quando taberna 
Deerat sitienti.”” 
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GENERAL RESULTS OF THE PAST SESSION, AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE NEXT. 


Very remarkable has been the course and character of the session which has just 
closed. It commenced with a succession of defeats and disappointments to the 
Conservative party, which were of a most dispiriting tendency. Its middle 
period was not much more satisfactory or encouraging ; but its termination leaves 
the friends of the monarchy, the church, and the constitution, in a stronger posi- 
tion, animated with higher hopes, and filled with more satisfactory anticipations, 
than at any period since the fatal spring of 1829. 

One leading cause of these improved prospects will have to be considered 
towards the close of the article. It may suffice, here, to observe that the Con- 
servatives, out of doors, and ourselves among the number, had, at the beginning 
of the session, rather over-estimated their actual parliamentary strength. The 
facts brought together were true and real; but sufficient allowance had not been 
made for the power of government in drawing together its forces, and for the 
natural inclination of many neutral members of the lower house, to “ support 
the government” of Lord John Russell, as they had before supported that of Sir 
Robert Peel. It followed, therefore, that any calculation which began by taking 
Sir Robert Peel’s strength to be then, what it was in March 1835, with the 
clear addition of the seats since gained, went upon an erroneous principle. 
And this the very first division shewed. In place of equal numbers, or a slight 
inclination of the scale to the Conservative side, as a simple calculation of votes 
gained would have warranted us to expect, a majority of 41 on the side of 
ministers at once appeared: the fact being, that about a score of neutral men, 
who had given Sir Rt. Peel’s government no very decided opposition, were just 
as backward now to oppose Lord John. Siding with the government, instead 
of continuing in the ranks of Sir R. Peel, they just constituted the above ma- 
jority, and at once put an end to the sanguine anticipations entertained by some, 
that the Whig administration would fall to pieces on the very day that it met the 
parliament. 

There was another circumstance, however, from which it was impossible that 
the Conservatives could help drawing some hope. This was the Carlow dis- 
closure. Until the event shewed how easy it was for audacity and unscrupulous 
partisanship to overreach and dupe a set of honest country gentlemen, it was 
difficult to imagine the possibility of O’Connell’s escape. Yet escape he did, 
and that even without the least loss of influence or of power: —in the item of 
character, of course, loss was out of the question. 

We cannot rid our minds of the impression, that the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons were completely hoodwinked and out-manceuvred on that 
occasion. First, in the nomination of the committee, which consisted of five 
keen and thorough-going friends of O’Connell, matched against an equal number 
of plain, honest, and honourable Conservative country gentlemen, with a decided 
ministerialist in the chair. Here, in the appointment of a clearly favourable 
committee, was half O’Connell’s game at once secured. 

But the great point was gained, by contriving to elude all mention of the real 
charge, and to set up in its room a charge which no one imagined could ever be 
made out. The crime of O’Connell consisted, in fact, of having bartered away a 
seat in Parliament, for a sum of money far exceeding the necessary expenses of an 
election. A second very dark point in the case was, his sending his son to 
receive 1000/. of the money, and then to proceed, with that 1000/. in his pocket, 
to the table of the House of Commons, to get himself sworn, if possible, one of 
the committee to try the merits of that very election! 

Yet, instead of going into either of these charges, the O’Connellites on the 
committee contrived to lead the inquiry into an entirely different channel,— 
namely, as to whether he actually made money by the whole transaction. Now 
every one knew, long before, that the expenses of the petition, which had unex- 
pectedly occurred, had swallowed up all the gain which O’Connell might other- 
wise have hoped to realise. Every one knew, therefore, that by leading the 
inquiry into this direction a verdict in O'Connell's favour was rendered inevitable ; 
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while, had the matter actually charged upon him been investigated, nothing could 
have saved him from a disgraceful’ conviction. The course taken was as if a 
pickpocket, seen in the act of robbing another by half-a-dozen witnesses, were to 
be declared innocent because he had subsequently got drunk, let the money roll 
out of his pocket, and found himself at night none the richer for his crime. Any 
one can see the absurdity of assuming innocence on such grounds as these; yet 
just such a line of defence was that adopted by O’Connell, and it was successful. 
Adroitness in knavery succeeded, and as gross a case of seat-selling as ever was 
exposed, was dismissed from the bar of the reformed parliament, without even an 
attempt at censure ! 

A fresh danger to the ministry, however, immediately sprung up. The 
premier himself was charged with the crime of adultery. We shall not here 
reiterate our former opinions. It is enough to say that once more, by gross mis- 
management on the part of the accuser, and by the most zealous efforts on the 
part of Lord Melbourne’s advocates, a verdict was obtained in his lordship’s 
favour, which, under all the circumstances, as the case was presented to the jury, 
was an unimpeachable verdict. Once more, then, those who imagined the 
safety of the country to depend on the removal of the Whigs from Downing 
Street had to chew the cud of bitter disappointment. Meanwhile, in the House 
of Commons, the combined Whigs and Radicals had been carrying all before 
them. Their majority of 41 on the Address had swelled to more than 60 on the 
Irish Municipal Reform Bill; and on one occasion even to 86. Every propo- 
sition made by the government was carried through, in despite of all opposition ; 
and when it was sometimes meekly whispered that there was still a House of 
Lords, the fierce response of some ministerialist was sure to be,—“ Oh! they'll 
be happy enough if we let them remain where they are; as to their interfering 
with our measures, they are a great deal too well-informed of their own ticklish 
predicament to think of that!” 

At last, however, the Whigs had reached the length of their tether, and the 
Conservatives found their “ innings” about to begin. The bills which the sages 
of the lower House had concocted began to shew themselves in the House of 
Lords ; and every eye was turned with eager inquiry towards the Peers. We 
remember well the consternation that spread through the metropolis from so 
slight a circumstance as this,—that Sir Robert Peel dined at Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall, and refused to express a hope or an opinion as to what the Lords would do. 
It was immediately supposed that they were at a pause,—that he was warned 
not to pledge them to any decided course; and doleful indeed were the antici- 
pations of the next few days, till fresh assurances came from every quarter that 
“ the Lords would be firm !” 

Just about this time occurred the staggering division on the Irish Church 
Bill,—the worst that the Melbourne cabinet had ever yet experienced. Their 
majority— last year, 37—fell to 26; and their own journal, the Spectator, 
admitted that, if absentees were included, the actual majority was barely 20! 
This sorry array, with the Warwickshire election following immediately upon it, 
produced a most extraordinary effect upon the ministerialists, both in parliament 


and out of it. It at once established the entire independence of the House of - 


Lords. To bluster, or to talk of coercing the House of Peers with a majority of 
20! No,—the thing was out of the question. Quiet submission to their fate 
was the only course left to the ministerialists; and into that course, though most 
unwillingly and ungracefully, have they at last fallen, 

The House of Lords, then, now relieved, not so much from danger, which, 
indeed, had never actually approached it, but from the annoyance of threats and 
attempted intimidation, applied itself nobly to the work before it; and we shall 
presently see how well that work was performed. At present, we only remark 
that each week augmented equally the claims of that assembly upon the public 
gratitude, and the admiration with which its conduct was regarded; and the 
session at last closed, leaving the Peers of England in the enjoyment of a higher 
and more genuine popularity than has ever attended them since the days when 
they destroyed the fabric of Whig despotism which Fox, in his India Bill, had 
endeavoured to rear up, and rescued, at once, both the sovereign and the people. 

This triumph of the Peers has very naturally been attended by an increasing 
degree of irritation, and consequent absurdity, on the part of the baffled majority 
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of the Commons. Fretful under their defeat and disgrace, they have latterly 
taken to abusing each other. The parties in the following agreeable little col- 
loquies are all of the class calling themselves “ Reformers.” 


«« Mr. Robinson said, that though he had a great respect for the hon. member 
for Middlesex, yet he must say that no man wasted more the time of the house than that 
hon. gentleman, 

« Mr, Ewart replied, that there were some men who wasted a great deal of time 
in a little way.”— Morning Chronicle, Aug. 12. 

‘* Mr. Hume said, that the County Rates Bill stood for a second reading, but 


he would not press it. He should move that it be read a second time that day 
three months. 


“ Mr. Tooke was glad of it, as he considered the remedy worse than the disease. 

“ Mr. Hume considered the observation of his hon. friend to be ungenerous and 
unkind.” —Morning Chronicle, Aug. 16. 

«« The Speaker observed, that never, perhaps, had a more irregular discussion 
taken place in the house, than that which had heen going on for the last three- 
quarters of an hour. If such practices were to be allowed, a whole session would 
scarcely suffice for the discussion and disposal of a single measure.” —Times, Aug. 17. 


These are a few samples of the cat-and-dog sort of jangling which has been 
going on for the last three weeks, and which speaks more forcibly than any thing 
else could do, the inward and consuming rage which these worthies feel, at the 
tight hand which is kept on them by the House of Lords. 

There is, however, another immense advantage which the Peers have latterly 
possessed, namely, that the upper House has really been the only one in which 
any thing like legislation was carried on, or in which the ordinary rules of busi- 
ness were regarded. The utter confusion which has reigned in the lower House 
during the greater part of the session, and the total abdication of the usual 
duties and functions of the government in that House, has been of a description 
altogether new. We apprehend that, for a parallel instance of “ pell-mell” law- 
making, we might search in vain through all the legislative assemblies on the 
face of the globe — excepting, perhaps, those of Greece or the Texas! Let a few 
instances suffice to shew to what a length this has gone. 

(1.) It is still the fashion to close the session with what is called “ a Speech 
from the Throne ;” being a brief ministerial survey of the doings of the session, 
and the state of the country. Now, in the speech so delivered on Saturday, the 
20th of August, there occurred, according to the Globe, Courier, Sun, Standard, 
Times, Chronicle — and, in fact, all the papers — the following sentence : 


“T trust that this circumstance will tend to draw still closer the ties which 
connect this country with two great and friendly nations, with which they have so 
many important relations in common.” 


Now, any one could see that this was a sentence of such a construction, 
that if, in a decent school, a boy of twelve years’ old, who had been once through 
Lindley Murray's Evercises, had brought up such a thing, nothing could have 
saved him from the cane or the ferula. And how any cabinet minister, supposed 
to have some idea, at least, of English grammar, could put such a passage into 
the king’s hands, and afterwards venture to look his majesty in the face, is more 
than we can conceive! However, there it stood, as having been actually deli- 
vered, in all the ministerial journals of Saturday the 20th; such journals always 
obtaining copies direct from a government office. In eight-and-forty hours, 
however, the disgrace became intolerable, and the same ministerial journals were 
instructed to say, that the last clause, the ungrammatical one, ‘ was not in the 
speech as delivered!” Is this the sort of way in which business has been used 
to be transacted by an English government ? 

(2.) On the 15th of August, the Earl of Lincoln observed, in the House 
of Commons, that 


‘‘ The march of legislation had been lately so rapid, that honourable members 
did not actually know what they were doing. On Saturday, some parchments in 
the form of bills were laid on the table, and the titles of them read. As some 
hon. members on his side of the house wished to know something of them and their 
contents, they took up one, and untying it, were surprised to find it all a blank! 
The other two were the same.”— Morning Chronicle, Aug. 16. 
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(3.) Intending to pass a bill for the registration of voters, Lord John Russell 
issued circulars to all the overseers throughout England, altering, contrary to law, 
the time for receiving county claims, and objections to them. The bill, had it 
passed, would have legalised this illegal proceeding. But, on the 15th of August, 
being in haste to prorogue parliament, the government chose to give up this 
Registration Bill. Meanwhile, Lord John’s notices to the overseers had worked 
all manner of confusion ;—lists were deferred, and parishes without end were in 
danger of being disfranchised. Two days before the close of the session, therefore, 
a bill was introduced to make the postponed lists legal ones. But in this pell-mell 
sort of legislation, all kinds of blunders must creep in. Accordingly, postponing 
the lists, and deferring the revision of them, a whole month, it followed of course, 
that the new electoral lists could only come into operation on the 1st of De- 
cember, in place of the 1st of November, as usual. But, in the headlong haste 
with which the bill was passed, it was forgotten to enact that the present year’s 
lists should continue in force till the new ones were formed. All the existing lists, 
consequently, become extinct on the 1st of November, and the new ones cannot 
be ready till the 1st of December. Should any election, therefore, become neces- 
sary during the month of November, we shall witness the singular sight of an 
election without any constituency ! 

(4.) But blunders like these, though abounding, as they have lately done, in 
every department of government, are quite thrown into the shade by the accusa- 
tion brought by the whole body of the London stationers against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Their averment amounts to nothing less than this, that the 
finance minister, determining to act towards them with the grossest injustice, 
did not hesitate, in order to gain his object, to resort to downright falsehood. 
Their statement is to the following purport : 

It was a part of Mr. Rice’s financial arrangements for the year to remit one- 
half of the duties on paper—i.e. to reduce the duty from 3d. per lb. to 1}d. 
In such cases the custom has always been to pay back, to the traders holding 
stocks of such goods, that portion of the duty which is remitted. If this be not 
done, it is abundantly clear that a trader may have paid to the excise 1000/. for 
duties yesterday, and may find, to-morrow, that the duties on those very goods 
will be reduced to 5CO/., and that, meanwhile, no one will buy of him at the 
former high duty. 

The stationers, holding stocks to a very large amount, expected and demanded 
this allowance, or drawback, on the stocks in their warehouses, which had paid 
the higher duty; but, to their great astonishment and indignation, Mr. Rice 
refused to give it. They consequently applied to many members of parliament to 
advocate their cause in the House of Commons, and had succeeded in interesting 
in their favour most of the Conservatives, and also a good party of the Radicals, 
so as to be sure of a powerful support to their petition. 

On the 5th of July, however, when the question came to be decided in the 
Ifouse of Commons, Mr. Rice got up and assured the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that “ he had satisfied the parties interested in the question that to go beyond 
his proposed bill would not be expedient. He begged his hon. friend to receive 
the assurance from him, that when the parties composing the deputation left him, 
after hearing his proposition, they begged him to adhere to it,” &e. 

On this distinct assurance, thus publicly given, the parties— Whig, Tory, and 
Radical—who had come down to support the petitions of their constituents, and 
to insist on justice being done, of course withdrew all further opposition, and 
the ministerial plan was unanimously adopted. And when these members of 
parliament next met the stationers, they very naturally reproached them with 
their strange behaviour in coming to an agreement with Mr. Rice, and never 
giving them, their advocates an& friends, the least intimation of it. 

The answer of the Stationers was, “ We had come to no agreement with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — he had not satisfied us; and as to the deputation 
he spoke of, no such deputation ever waited on him at the time of which he 
speaks!” 

And, very naturally, the Chairman of the Stationers’ Committee wrote to 
Mr. Rice, on the Sth of August, to know what he could possibly mean by such 
assertions, and utterly to deny their truth. To this letter, it was fifleen days 
(the 23d) before they received any answer! 
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And what was that answer? It consisted of a brief note of five ar six lines, 
enclosing the copy of a note, bearing no signature, but purporting to be written 
by a paper-maker, and recommending Mr. Rice to adhere to his own plan! 

On the 26th of July, the Chairman of the Stationers’ Committee replied to 
this, very naturally pointing out that a private letter, from some unknown paper- 
maker, could be no ground for Mr. Rice’s assertion, in parliament, that ‘he had 
satisfied the deputation of the Stationers” — no such deputation, in fact, having 
been in any way “satisfied” by him; and calling upon him to remove, in parlia- 
ment, the stigma which he had thus unjustly cast upon them, of having betrayed 
the interests of their constituents, the whole body of wholesale stationers. To this 
letter no answer was received. Another application was made on the 13th of 
August, and that was treated with equal disregard. Mr. Rice had deliberately 
told the House of Commons, that 


E “He hoped to be able to prove to his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
and to the public, as he had already done to the parties interested, that to go beyond 
what the bill provided would not be expedient.”— Morning Chronicle,* July 6, 1836, 


F And now, when “ the parties interested” apply to him, in the most regular and 
official manner, to know what he can possibly mean by an assertion so utterly 
opposed to truth, it is beneath the dignity of the great Mr. Rice to observe even 
the common usages of society by returning a civil answer! The result of the 
whole is, that the Stationers make no scruple of expressing their conviction, 
that this very clever Chancellor of the Exchequer thought he was exhibiting 
extraordinary dexterity, in getting a flagrantly unjust vote passed through the 
House of Commons by means of a statement which was absolutely untrue ! 

This instance, however, is, we believe, only a single one — though, perhaps, 
a striking one —among many, in which Mr. Rice has imported into the financial 
department of the government both manners and practices hitherto unknown 
among British statesmen. 


— 


| But we are anxious to come to the main question of all,—the actual state 
of legislation at the present moment; and the real hinderances thereto, whether 
arising out of the immobility of the Lords, or from any other cause. 

Now, we feel the most entire conviction in our own minds, and shall endea- 
vour to impress the reasonableness of that conviction on the minds of our readers, 
that the only real obstacle to a just and wholesome progress in legislation at the 
present moment, consists in the influence which factious persons and factious 
motives have obtained over the present government. We do most heartily 
respond to the sentiments expressed by the Duke of Wellington, in the last 
debate of the session in the House of Lords, when he gave to the premier this 
honest and disinterested counsel : 


“IT would take the liberty to recommend the noble viscount to consider himself 
not as the minister of a democratic body in another place, but as the minister of the 
) sovereign in a limited monarchy, in a country great in point of extent, great in its 


possessions, and in the various interests which it comprised ; and that, considering 
| these circumstances, he should in future concoct such measures as he has reason to 
, think may pass with the approval and suit the general interests of all, meet the good- 


will of all, and not of one particular party, in one particular place only. If the noble 
viscount will but follow that course for some little time, he will find no difficulty in 
conducting the business of the government in this house, but will find every facility 
afforded him in forwarding measures of the above description.” 


Let us, however, try this question by an appeal to facts. Some business has 
been done in the course of the present session ; some, also, has been left undone. 
What has been the course taken by the House of Lords with reference to the 
. measures passed — what with reference to the measures rejected ? Tow far does 
the imputation of faction attach to the Peers; and how far does it attach to the 
government, with reference to the failure of that portion of the business of the 
year which has fallen to the ground ? 


) * Our readers may be inclined to ask, why we take most of our quofations from 
’ the most despicable journal (the Courier, of course, always excepted) that the metro- 
$ polis produces? In reply, we beg to suggest the importance, when it can conye- 


niently be done, of proving all your facts out of your adversary’s own mouth. 
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Now, a general review of this kind presents one obvious difficulty, to wit, 
that its scope is so wide, and its details so multifarious, as to weary attention, 
and of necessity to fail in producing entire conviction. Probably, the only mode 
in which a full, and at the same time succinct view, can be presented, is by 
arranging the whole business of the session under a few leading heads, and then 
exhibiting the actual result obtained in each. 

The Speech at the commencement of the parliamentary year may be taken to 
have developed the plans and intentions of government. In inquiring, therefore, 
whether the Peers have given a factious opposition to the ministry, we must 
obviously confine ourselves to this general outline of the intended business of the 
session. A negative put upon some fancy of a mere amateur, like Lord Clan- 
ricarde, for instance, evidently goes for nothing, as it could have no bearing 
whatever upon the stability of the administration. A course of conduct which 
might with truth be denominated “ factious” would consist in a harassing and 
litigious opposition to measures in themselves unobjectionable, and to which the 
opposing Peers were in their hearts friendly, for the mere purpose of annoying 
and weakening the detested government. Can any one act of this kind be 
charged upon the Conservative members of the House of Peers during the pre- 
sent session? Let us see. : 

The plans announced by government, in the royal speech of the 4th of 
February last, were these : 


Measures of Church Reform. 

Measures of relief to the Dissenters. 

Measures of Law Reform, especially in the Court of Chancery. 
. Measures for the relief of the Irish Poor. 

A settlement of the Irish Tithe question. 

Corporation Reform, especially in Ireland. 


Now let us take a rapid glance at the proceedings under each of these 
six heads: let us inquire, with reference to each of them, what obstruction the 
government has met with from the House of Lords ; and how far that house has 
hindered or promoted the business of a safe and desirable legislation. 


1. Measures of Church Reform. 


Of these the ministry produced five ; and, as they had taken proper advice in 
their construction, there was nothing violently unreasonable in any of them. 

The first was the English Tithe Bill. A factious opposition in the House 
of Lords would have said, We prefer Sir R. Peel as minister, and we prefer 
Sir R. Peel’s Tithe Bill. We shall pass that bill, to shew our willingness to 
deal with the question; and if you do not like to take that, you may just 
do as well as you can without any bill at all. 

But the Lords did nothing of the kind. They entertained the ministerial 
bill with perfect readiness; examined its provisions, discussed its probable 
operation, and finally passed it with a few amendments, which the Commons 
readily admitted. 

Four other bills, more correctly termed Church Reform Bills, were also 
brought forward. Two of these passed the Lords without any serious objection : 
the Church Discipline Bill, and the Abolition of Pluralities Bill. Two others, 
the Established Church Bill, and the Ecclesiastical Duties and Offices Bill, were 
introduced in the Commons. 

But here, in the lower house, these ministerial measures met with a furious 
opposition, not from the Conservatives, but from the Dissenting and Radical 
supporters of the government. Their objection was a very simple one, namely, 
that these bills did not rob the Church for the benefit of the Dissenters; or 
lower its character, to gratify their spite against it. One of them, the Established 
Church Bill, was forced through with great pain and peril, but only at the price 
of the abandonment of the whole of the other three measures. Yes! a little knot 
of Dissenters in the House of Commons had the audacity to oppose themselves 
to measures for diminishing pluralities in the Church, and for enforcing discipline! 
Neither of these measures in any way affected Dissenters. But they tended to 
remove scandals from the Church. Therefore, on this purely factious ground, 
were they opposed by the Dissenters; and to the shame of the government, 
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after two of these three bills had been actually passed in the House of Lords, 
the whole three were abandoned, and that merely out of deference to an opposi- 
tion as clearly sectarian and factious as could possibly be imagined ! 

In the matter of Church Reform, then, the government have, in no one 
instance, been thwarted by the House of Lords. But it has been thwarted and 
coerced by a Radical junto in the House of Commons ; and, by its truckling to 
that junto, the country has lost, for one year at least, three as clearly desirable 
measures of reform as ever were brought forward. 


2. Measures of relief to the Dissenters. 


These have been, or, rather, ought to have been, four: —The Dissenters’ 
Marriage Bill; the General Registry Bill; the Jewish Relief Bill ; the Church- 
rate Bill. 

The first two of these were introduced, and passed the Commons after much 
sharp debate. In the Lords they were far more favourably received, and no 
f division taken on them, except on a trifling amendment proposed by the Bishop 

of Exeter, and not agreed to. The only alteration of the least importance, 
} introduced by the Lords, was one for guarding against clandestine marriages, 
by ordering all notices of marriages, not intended to be solemnised in church, 
to be laid before the weekly meeting of the guardians of the poor. The publicity 
of banns being lost, it was clearly necessary to get some sort of publicity in some 
other way. This proviso was readily agreed to by Lord Melbourne in the upper 
k house, and Lord John Russell in the lower; and with this one amendment, the 
bills passed the Lords unanimously. 

The Jewish Disabilities Relief Bill was allowed to slumber in the Commons 
till the 15th of August, only five days before the prorogation. It was then 
carried up to the Lords, and briefly noticed by its mover ; who admitted, that to 
proceed with it at that period of the session was altogether out of the question, 
} and who, therefore, quietly permitted it to drop. 

The Church-rate Bill was promised by Lord John Russell, on the 3d of 
March, “ after the Easter recess.” Ou the 2d of May, to another inquiry, 
Lord John replied, “ That it certainly was the intention of government to intro- 
duce a measure on the subject of Church-rates during the present session.” The 
session, however, came to an end without any bill for the abolition or commuta- 
tion of Church-rates being produced ! 

On the subject of Dissenters’ grievances, then, the House of Lords stands 
altogether clear of the least imputation, either of having given any factious op- 
position to the government, or of having refused to consider the claims of those 
who dissent from the Established Church. 


3. The Reform of the Law, and especially of the Courts of Equity. 


Here the chief proposition of the session unquestionably was, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Cottenham’s proposition for a reform of the Court of Chancery. Of that 
measure Lord Lyndburst well observed, that “ it fell still-born on your lordships’ 
table. The measure met with no support in this House ; it met with no support 
from any party, or any section or fragment of any party, out of it. Neither 
Whig nor Tory, Radical nor Conservative; defended it; it met with no support 
from any portion of the public press; no single voice from any quarter has been 
raised in its favour.” 

In confirmation of this statement, it may suffice to observe that the Morning 
Chronicle itself, on the very day of the annunciation of the plan, utterly aban- 
doned it, and expressed a hope that any future measure of the kind might be 
entrusted to Lord Langdale! So public an affront offered to a lord-chancellor, 
by the chief organ of his own ministry, has certainly never been seen. But even 
the Spectator admits, that “ Lord Cottenham’s Chancery Bill was contemptible, 
and we cannot regret its rejection.” In this matter, then, it is agreed on all 
hands, that the Lords only discharged their duty. 

The second measure of Law Reform was “ the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill.” 
This was introduced by the lord-chancellor ; as was another bill, called “ the 

) Appellate Jurisdiction. Bill.” But, for some reason or other, both these bills 

were allowed to remain on their lordships’ table, without the least attempt on the 

part of the ministry to get them passed into laws ! 
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The chief remaining feature of the session, under this head, ought not, perhaps, 
to be called a ministerial measure, having been introduced, in the House of Com- 
mons, by Mr. Ewart; we mean “ the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill.” But this bill, 
with a single amendment, was passed by the House of Lords. 

Under this head, therefore, as well as the two former, the House of Lords 
must be admitted to stand entirely acquitted. Whatever shortcomings there may 
have been in the promised reforms of the law and of the courts, the blame 
certainly does not lie at their door. 


4 Poor Laws for Ireland. 


Another subject, and one of vast importance, to which the attention of par- 
liament was in plain and direct terms invited by his majesty’s opening speech, 
was the necessity of giving some relief to the suffering poor of Ireland. In point 
of interest, to men who properly appreciated their duty, this would have claimed 
the foremost place among all the duties of the session. Their own commissioners, 
especially appointed for the purpose of staving off the question, had told them 
that, for more than half of each year, nearly two millions and a half of people 
in Ireland were suffering actual distress from want of food! With such a fact 
as this before them, what shall we say of the government which could spend 
nearly seven months in jangling about Corporation Act Amendment Bills, and 
clauses to “ appropriate ” an hypothetical “ surplus,” and yet never find time to 
stir a single step to relieve more than two millions of helpless creatures from the 
horrors of protracted starvation! No decent plea for further delay remained. 
“ Information,” the want of which had been the excuse through many a tedious 
year, had now been obtained. Their own emissaries had returned, and had been 
compelled to confirm those very statements which had so long been treated as 
incredible. The whole case was known, the whole necessity admitted, at the 
very opening of parliament; and his majesty had been made to say, “ You will 
approach this subject with the caution due to its importance and difficulty,” &c. 

Yet more than half a year rolls by, and time is found to dispute about the 
sort of declaration which a man should make on becoming a town-councillor ; 
and long debates are carried on for night after night in succession, as to whether 
the Irish corporations should become Papist, or remain Protestant, or be neither 
the one or the other ; but ¢he starving two millions stand looking and longing in 
vain. At last, after Whigs and Tories have fought till they are tired, and begin 
to think of the coming 1st of September, and of their “ battwes” and their 
“reunions,” the poor Irish are sent about their business with the final answer — 
“* We have been too busy to attend to you, so your matter must stand over for an- 
other year.” Before that other year arrives, thousands of these poor wretches 
will be in their graves ; “‘ dying,” as a late traveller testifies, “‘ of mere inanition !” 

So far as the Lords, however, are concerned, they are not technically guilty 
in this matter. They are not more guilty than the whole nation ; which, in the 
sight of God, has blood upon its conscience, in that it sees its brother perish 
without stretching forth its hand to help him. The chief criminal, however, 
must be admitted to be the government. By holding out false expectations, 
they quieted the country, and prevented others from making any effort. In the 
speech from the throne, they announced this as part of the settled business of the 
session. On the 18th of March, Lord John Russell replied to a querist, that 
“‘ he could not promise to introduce the proposed measure until after the Easter 
recess /” Well, the Easter recess passes over, and as the summer approaches, 
his lordship at last confesses that “ it is not the intention of government to intro- 
duce any measure on this subject during the present session.” But now the oppor- 
tunity for any individual to stir in the matter has passed away. On this, therefore, 
decidedly the most important question of the year, all that the government has 
done is to hold out hopes which it has not even attempted to realise, and to put 
forth a public pledge which it has refused to redeem. The House of Lords, 
however, has in no way whatever interfered to obstruct the question. 

Thus far, then, with reference to four out of the six leading subjects of the 
session, as stated in his majesty’s speech in February last, the House of Lords 
stands wholly without imputation. Not only can nothing be proved, but nothing 
can even be changed against them. Under two of these heads the ministry have 
done little, simply because they were too weak, or too irresolute, or too incapable 
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to do more; in two others, they have done nothing whatever, and just for the 
very same reason. We now come to the two subjects on which the Peers 
have, unquestionably, obstructed the plans of the ministry, and defeated their 
propositions. 

5. The adjustment of the Irish Tithe question. 

Under this head it need only be remarked, that the Lords have offered 
all that as honest men they could offer. They have passed a bill for abolishing 
tithe — for substituting a rent-charge in its room — for providing for the re- 
demption of that rent-charge—and for a more equal distribution of the eccle- 
siastical revenues. All that they were asked to do more, was to enact that if 
ever a surplus fund (above a certain provision stipulated for the clergy) should 
arise, that surplus should be “ appropriated” to the support of the National 
System of Education. To this they resolutely objected. They shewed that no 
surplus could exist; and that, even on the ministers’ own shewing, none could 
be expected in less than about fifty years! It was then replied, If you are clear 
that there will be no surplus, why make such a fuss about the appropriation of 
a nonentity ? 

The answer was obvious to every candid and honourable mind. “ It is not 
the question of money, more or less, that we are dwelling upon. If you want 
50,000/. a-year for your Board of Education, take it out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and put an end to the question. Our sole objection, and it is altogether insuperable, 
is to the ‘ appropriating’ that which is the property of another. The property of 
the Church, considered as an institution, ought to be as conscientiously respected 
as that of any private individual. And observe, this is a question on which one 
of the two parties must at last give way; and, by all the rules of honour and honesty, 
you are the party bound to make the concession; for with you, no principle is 
involved. Your plea is merely, We want some money for the National Schools. 
When we reply, therefore, Take what you want from the general revenues of the 
state, your motive or reason for insisting on your demand is gone. But concession 
on our part is impossible. Our principle, conscientiously adopted, is, that what 
you call ‘appropriation ’ is, in fact, ‘ robbery.’ To be parties in that, is what 
we can never consent to; and it is not consistent with the conduct or the feelings 
of gentlemen to insist upon compelling us.” 

But again we observe, that the position taken by the Lords was as far as pos- 
sible from a factious one. They went to the utmost possible point of concession. 
They made a stand simply on that which in their consciences they believed to be 
criminal. The Commons were asked for no such concession. They had it in 
their power, by one vote, to pacify Ireland for ever—at least as far as tithes were 
concerned. But the ministry were tied and bound to the Agitator; and Ireland 
was abandoned to another year’s conflict and turmoil. On which side was the 
“ factious conduct ” on this occasion? 

With still greater reason may we ask the same question, with reference to 


6. Corporation Reform. 


Let us retrace, for a few moments, the course of the Whigs during the last 
four years with reference to this subject. 

When, in 1832, they gained a House of Commons entirely devoted to their 
views, it was clearly open to them to have dealt with Corporation Reform in any 
way which seemed most for the general welfare. The subject naturally divided 
itself into four branches: the city of London—the new boroughs —the old cor- 
perations in England—lIrish corporations. 

Now, with reference to the first,—the city of London, it is abundantly clear 
that any government which was really inclined to grapple with the question 
might have gained a thorough knowledge of this part of it in the course of three 
months, There was nothing, therefore, to prevent the government from settling 
this branch of the question in the session of 1833 :--yet we are now at the close 
of the session of 1836, and nothing whatever is done, nor even any promise held 
out for the future ! 

And next, the new boroughs in England presented an open field for legislation: 
No commission of inquiry was needed ; the measure, if desirable at all, might have 
been immediately proceeded with. Accordingly, Lord Brougham, as chancellor, 
presented a bill in Parliament; but, though nothing hindered immediate legis- 
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lation, 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836 have all passed away, and not a step has been 
taken in this matter. 

Of the old English boroughs, the general state might easily have been 
ascertained, and a measure prepared in the course of twelve months. If 1833 
had been thus employed, the year 1834 might have seen the measure passed. 
But the Whigs were already in possession of a most accommodating House of 
Commons; the commissioners of inquiry enjoyed their five guineas a-day quietly, 
and thus the matter slumbered on. 

As to Irish Corporation Reform, we suppose no one can entertain a doubt 
that if any person had proposed, in 1833 or 1834, to cashier the existing cor- 
porations in Ireland, and to throw all future elections into the hands of the 5i. 
hous holders, the Whigs would have started back with horror, exclaiming, 
* What! would you throw all Ireland into the hands of O'Connell and his 
repeal agitation ?” 

However, not a word was whispered of Irish Corporation Reform. And 
thus stood the whole matter on the accession of Sir Robert Peel. By the course 
taken by the Whigs, in saddling this question with commissions of inquiry, and 
other incumbrances, Sir Robert was much embarrassed. He had passed too 
much of his life in official habits, to be able at once to disregard all that former 
governments had done. Yet there was no report; and in its absence how could 
he act, or how pledge himself to any distinct line of action? Thus fettered, 
his announcement under this head was the least definite of any in his whole 
public declaration ;—it was merely to the effect that he would give to the 
report of the commissioners, when it should be made, his most careful consi- 
deration. Toa practised and cautious statesman, like Sir Robert Peel, we doubt 
not that this assurance was all that, under the circumstances, he felt it possible 
to make. Yet its indistinctness, though entirely the result of their own con- 
trivances, was eagerly made a ground of accusation against him by his factious 
antagonists. 

And, in perfect consistency with this accusation—when the Whigs came 
again into office, this was made their chief and favourite claptrap. English tithes, 
English Church-rates, Dissenters’ Marriage Bills, all were allowed to stand over, 
and nothing was of such vast, such urgent importance, as that corporation reform 
which the Whigs had themselves allowed to stand still during the whole of their 
previous four years in office. The reason of this sudden energy, this new-born 
zeal, was evident to every one. They considered it their only game, to offer 
something which Sir R. Peel had not offered—to do something which he had 
not promised to do. They threw overboard the English Tithe Bill and the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, because to have gone on with these measures would 
only have been to follow in Ais steps. With vast delight, little Mr. Rice 
announced “that the ministry would choose their own ground, and ¢hat ground 
should be corporation reform.” The whole manceuvre, in short, was just one 
after Mr. Rice’s own heart, and was quite worthy of him. 

Well, they would have corporation reform. But where would they begin? 
With London, which lay nearest home, and whose wants and abuses could all 
have been fully developed in a month’s inquiry? or with the great towns of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and the other new boroughs, where no opposing 
interests stood in the way? No, neither of these were so much as thought of. 
And why? Clearly because, while zeal for reform was the pretext, and popu- 
larity one of the ends to be attained, another, and a chief object, was to reduce 
the Conservative interest in the old corporations. This was a real and ruling 
motive in the present state of the Whigs. In 1833-4, with a majority in the 
Iiouse of Commons of above two hundred, they were careless on this point, 
and corporation reform slept on. But now Sir Robert Peel had gained a clear 
majority of the representatives of England ; and it was high time to do something 
to pull down the growing power of the Conservatives. Let London, therefore, 
stand over, said the Whigs—what can we gain by touching that, the four mem- 
bers being already ours? Birmingham and Manchester, too, may wait —we 
should gain nothing there either; those manufacturing boroughs were made for 
our use, and we have their members all with us. But let us see if we cannot 
overthrow the Conservatives in Liverpool, and Leicester, and Norwich, and Bristol, 
and all those old boroughs which now prefer Conservative representatives. 
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Such was the scheme. Faction was its parent, and by falsehood was it reared. 
Its real object was to take votes in parliament from the Tories. Yet was it two 
months under discussion, without a single Whig having the manliness to avow 
this, its actual intent. All was cant and hypocrisy about “ the removal of abuses,” 
and the like. But, the moment the measure had passed, forth burst the exultation 
of the ministerial journals: “ We shall gain forty votes,” said they. A little 
mistake pervaded all their calculations, as Newcastle and Warwick have since 
shewn; but the real animus of this their much-lauded plan of reform was 
plainly confessed. 

Well, but we have now seen another session. Has London, the most 
wasteful, corrupt, and jobbing of all the corporations, been yet brought up for 
judgment? Not she! “ Hawks winna pike out hawks’ een.” Do not four 
Whigs represent London? Is not Charley Pearson, the frieud and brother of 
Joseph Parkes, one of the most trusty runners of all Downing Street—is not 
Charley Pearson, once so familiar with the interior of certain abodes in Farring- 
don Street and St. George’s Fields, now rolling in his carriage? and is not that 
carriage kept by means of his influence with the London corporation? Reform 
the Corporation of London! Heaven forbid! What could the Whigs gain by that ? 
Or what could they gain by giving corpocations to Birmingham and Sheffield ? 
Have they not the members for those towns in their ranks already? And would 
you be so unreasonable as to expect Whigs to take trouble for nothing ?—to 
propose reforms without any prospect of gaining by them either votes or 
guineas ? 

No, far different was their course from this. Leaving London in its slough 
of jobbing and corruption, and taking for granted that Manchester and Sheffield 
could do just as well without corporations as with them, our enterprising mi- 
nisters crossed the Irish Channel, and prepared to carry that reform into Cashel 
and Drogheda, which it was too homely and commonplace an undertakiag to 
apply to the case which stood at their own doors. In plain English, it was not 
corruption, if found among their own friends—it was Toryism against which 
they made war. The Irish corporations claimed precedence to their own metro- 
polis, because by demolishing the corporations of Dublin and Cork they hoped 
to gain some votes, while by attacking that of London they could expect to gain 
nothing. But there was yet a further reason. The Lichfield-house “ compact” 
bound them to govern Ireland after the fashion dictated by their master, O’Connell ; 
and he knew well enough that to get every corporation in that country into his 
own hands, would be a most important step towards obtaining actual possession 
of the island. 

But a word on the nature of the measure proposed. It was one ofa purely 
factious character. Its object, and its inevitable drift was, to take power from 
one party, and to give it to the other. It is granted on all hands, that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland possess, for the most part, the property of the country. It is 
equally undeniable, that the majority of mere numbers is every where with the 
Papists. Now the present corporations were originally formed of Protestants, 
with a self-electing power, which kept them always exclusively Protestant. The 
remedy proposed was, to cashier these bodies, and to give the power of electing 
new ones to the 5/. householders, who would inevitably have constituted them 
of exclusively Papist materials. A more gross or outrageous proceeding never 
was attempted. 

And what was the reply of the Lords? ‘ We consent, without difficulty, 
to remove the evil complained of, viz., corporations exclusively Protestant ; 
but we will not substitute one abuse for another: the ascendancy of Papists for 
the ascendancy of Protestants. Your new corporations cannot fail to have the 
very same vice which condemns the existing ones,—they will be wholly in the 
hands of one party. To this we cannot consent. We agree to remove the evil ; 
but we cannot agree to set up a worse evil in its place. If, therefore, you have 
no other proposition than this, we reject all those parts of the measure which go 
to constitute these new Popish bodies; and we place the appointment of the 
necessary borough officers in the hands of the crown.” 

This amendment, it is evident, would have left Cork and Dublin in no worse 
position than Sheffield and Birmingham— places which have no corporations, 
and which the Whigs seem to think can do very well without them. Yet this is 
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called “ denying justice to Ireland.” Justice to Ireland, in the O’Connell voca- 
bulary, means nothing else than “‘ Give Ireland to me!” 

In the matter of corporation reform, then, we retort the imputation of factious 
motives upon the Whigs and their master. They have neglected their duty in 
things nearest home, because no party gain seemed likely to accrue. They have 
gone far a-field for the sphere of their labours, because in that sphere some 
advantage seemed likely to arise to their party. The Lords disdained to upbraid 
them with this partial selection. They took up the measure as presented to them, 
and to all that went to remove an abuse, they gave a willing assent. ‘The bill so 
amended went down to the Commons, and there, by the act of the ministry and 
their allies, was it deliberately thrown aside. 


Upon what, then, can the agitators possibly rest those accusations of the 
House of Lords, which they are evidently desirous of bringing? Here are the 
six chief matters of the session ; and in what degree have the Lords counteracted 
the views or endeavours of the government? Both an Irish Tithe Bill, with every 
single point of any practical utility retained in it, and an Irish Corporation Bill, 
in which the whole evil complained of was removed, were passed by the House 
of Lords. The House of Commons, not the Lords, chose to reject both ; the first, 
because the appropriation clause, now dwindled down to a mere shadow—a 
something to come into operation in sixty or seventy years-—was struck out ; 
the second, because while one evil was removed, another was not allowed to be 
set up in its room. These two measures were, indeed, altered by the Lords— 
altered in a way that we should call an improvement ; but, at all events, so altered 
as to leave each measure a vast and most important good. But as to the other 
four topics, the whole of the labours of the Peers went to aid and further the 
objects of the government; and if Church reform bills were given up—if law 
reforms failed — if all the relief promised to Dissenters was not afforded —if the 
Irish poor remain unprovided for,—in each and all these miscarriages the mi- 
nisters have merely themselves and their friends to blame; for in neither had they 
to complain of the least opposition or difficulty from the House of Peers. 

The bill of indictment, then, which the Whigs would fain prefer against the 
House of Lords, by way of excusing their own neglect and incapacity, is utterly 
unsupported by any evidence. But, in their lack of legitimate matters of com- 
plaint, a collection of falsehoods has been strung together, with a business-like 
air, and it passes with some for a weighty array of charges. We observe in the 
Spectator a long list of odds and ends, bits of amateur legislation, and private 
bills, and the like, which has been seraped together as a general view of the 
misdoings of the Peers; and we observe, also, the ministerial papers eagerly 
copying this precious farrago. It runs thus: 


“ The Peers are chargeable with the loss of all the undermentioned bills : 


“ The Stafford Borough.” 


Why! against this measure both the lord-chancellor and Lord Melbourne 
voted ; and for the best of reasons, because it punished the innocent as well as 
the guilty. A second bill was then produced ; and in that some of the guilty 
were punished, or others left untouched. 


“ Voters’ Registration.” 


This bill was commenced in the Commons on the 11th of February, and 
was kept in that house almost siz months. Ministers allowed it to be committed 
no less than four times ; and it at last went up to the Lords, on the 8th of August, 
twelve days only before the prorogation, covered with patches stuck on by the 
Radicals, all of which went to aljer the Reform Bill. The Lords, even at that 
late period of the session, gave their serious attention to it, and soon struck out 
the interpolations, and restored it to something like the form in which the 
Whig attorney-general first produced it. But Lord Melbourne feared to return 
it to his Radical allies in the Commons in this state. Le therefore quietly 
dropped it altogether ; and now we are told that the Lords are chargeable with 
the loss of the measure ! 

“ Jewish Disabilities.” 
To charge the failure of this bill upon the Lords is a mere falsehood. It never 
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reached that house till the 15th of August, five days before the prorogation ; and 
on the 19th, the Marquis of Westminster, adverting to the impossibility of getting 
it through, the prorogation being fixed for the next day, moved to discharge the 
order for the second reading ! 


“ Post Office Commissioners.” 


This bill was thrown out on the motion of the Whig Duke of Richmond, who, 
with this and one other exception, has steadily supported the ministry throughout 
the whole of the session. 


“ London and Brighton Railway.” 


Here the charge is, that the majority of the Peers on that committee, not being 
able to come to a clear opinion as to the best line, did not, nevertheless, decide 
without having any opinion! These honest assailants of the House of Lords 
should bear in mind that their special favourite, Lord Clanricarde, was one of 
the guilty lords who chose rather to defer a decision, than to decide in the dark. 
But any thing is hazarded, rather than miss a hit at the Lords. 


“ Trinity Harbour Bill.” 


There is a cool audacity in this falsehood which is not often to be paralleled. 
“ The Peers are chargeable with the loss of the Trinity Harbour Bill.” Now, 
any one who chooses to consult the file of the Times or Chronicle may satisfy 
himself in a moment, that the Trinity Harbour Bill was thrown out, on Aug. 8, 
in the Commons, by the votes of Lord John Russell, Lord Morpeth, Sir G. Grey, 
Sir J. Campbell, and several minor officials; the whole of whom voted against 
it. Yet, “the Lords are chargeable with its loss!!!” 

The like recklessness is evident through all this miserable attempt to string 
together every possible topic of accusation against the Peers. 

But, perhaps, the best criterion of the actual state of the case will be found 
in a simple view of the results of the session, arithmetically displayed : 


Total of Public Bills brought into the House of Commons .....+.+++ 172 
Passed both Houses ....sccccccceccccresoccccceccces 101 


Government Bills, not proceeded with .........sseee0-: . 18 
Bills brought forward by individuals, and not proceeded with 23 
Thrown out inthe Commons .........+... eesees eccoe 10 


Passed the Commons, but not proceeded with in the Lords.. 8 
Passed the Commons, but thrown out in the Lords ........ 12 
172 

We have now done with these truly factious attacks. We have felt, indeed, 
while proceeding in the above explanations, that we were vindicating those who 
required no vindication at our hands; but still we have judged it expedient to 
exhibit the assailants of the Peers, and to shew to what miserable devices they 
will sometimes descend. Let us now pass on to consider the general result of 
the session, as it affects the two great parties in the country, Conservative and 
Destructive ; and as it concerns, also, that little faction, properly belonging to 
ee of these parties, which now nestles itself in the loved abodes of Downing 

treet. 

By the unanimous feeling and confession of all parties, the session has closed 
with the most exulting feelings on the part of the Conservatives, and the most 
desponding on that of their opponents. It opened, as we have said, in a very 
Opposite manner. ‘The Conservatives expected to be led to the assault, and were 
disappointed to find their leaders quiescent and indisposed to move. Their dis- 
appointment led them almost to fear that, when the attack came from the other 
side, the Conservative forces would be as unready to stand their ground, as they 
had seemed, in the spring, to move forward. That fear has now vanished. The 
bulwarks of the constitution have been threatened, but the enemy has gained 
nothing by his assaults but defeat and disgrace. We now begin to know our 
real position, and to feel confidence in it. The enemy, also, has ascertained his 
real weakness, and with it has learned to despond of the ultimate result. Hear 
the Spectator on this point : ; 
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“‘ The Whigs or the Tories (it matters not which) have condemned the Reformers 
to a season of langour resulting from disappointment. The past session affords them 
ho subject of congratulation ; that which is coming, little or no room for hope. As 
the Whigs have chosen to sink for want of a plan of action, the Reformers, as dis- 
tinguished from the Whigs, must form a plan for themselves ; but, in the mean time, 
nothing is to be expected from them but indifference and inaction. How much we 
wish that it were otherwise, may be inferred from our strenuous support of the Whig- 
Radical union so long as a hope remained that the Whigs would perform their part in 
the compact. But wishing cannot alter the state of the case; facts are not to be 
changed according to desires: the mere will has no power over feelings or belief: 
however distressing the acknowledgement, the immediate prospect of the Liberal 
cause, as compared with appearances at the close of last session, is very gloomy, not 
to say black.” Spectator, Aug. 6, 1836. 


Such is the tone and temper observable among our adversaries. With the 
Conservatives, as may naturally be supposed, all is as different as possible. We 
begin to feel assurance of being on safe ground; and we feel, also, that the 
public voice becomes daily more decided in our favour. 

But what of the ministry and of their probable fate? That fate, as far as they 
themselves can decide it, has been once and again explicitly revealed by Lord 
Melbourne. He is premier; and premier he will remain, as long as he possibly 
can,—that is, as long as a majority! even of one, of the House of Commons 
adheres to him. He intends to “ stick by the stuff.” Noble resolution! Who 
but would sigh to see so immovable a statesman forced to take refuge in the 
ultimate virtue of ministers — resignation / 

And as Lord Melbourne, so Lord John, will hold on as long as there is any 
thing left to hold to. The last few days have given us a singular instance of his 
lordship’s clinging propensities. We allude to his shuffling exhibition on the 
question of church-rates. 

His lordship, we believe, has no very decided notions with reference to the 
Church of England. But he has been rather fond of drawing contrasts between 
the ecclesiastical establishments of England and Ireland, in justification of his 
treatment of the latter,—averring that the English church possessed only revenues 
barely sufficient for her wants; while that of Ireland had an unquestionable 
superabundance. On this hypothesis he grounded the different treatment of the 
two churches; the “ appropriation clause” for the one, but no such proposition 
for the other. There are symptoms, however, of hesitation, even on this point, now 
beginning to be discernible. And the cause of this hesitation is just like all the 
other causes by which his lordship’s conduct seems to be regulated. Some petty 
political exigency,—the policy, which is necessary to the preservation of his 
place, seems to dictate all his resolves and decisions. 

Every one can remember, that so long as the Whigs, in 1833 and 1834, kept 
their parliamentary ascendancy, with a majority of 200, without caring for either 
the Radicals or the Tail ; so long “ the principle ofappropriation” slept in peace. 
When suggested by some troublesome Radical, it was instantly frowned down by 
the Whigs. Lord John himself, admitting the principle in the abstract, still 
thought its application most inexpedient. ‘ The Lords would never sanction it.” 
Some one said, Then attack the Lords! No! said Lord John (we quote his 
own words) ; “ let who will be for collision, I am for peace.” I am for peace ; 
because we are already in possession of all we want. We are snugly ensconced 
in Downing Street ; consequently we have nothing to gain bya collision, but 
every thing to lose. Therefore, “ let who will be for collision, IT am for peace.” 

But see this same Lord John dismissed from office, and burning to repossess 
himself of it,—and what a change! Now, “ peace” is no longer the word ; but, 
“my voice is all for war.” Now thé Radicals and O'Connellites, before treated with 
contempt, have become necessary to him ; he meets them at Lichfield House, and 
forms the unholy compact which binds him to unceasing war with Protestantism in 
Ireland. That Lord John Russell, in 1836, is not the same man that he was in 
1833,—that his policy with respect to the church is entirely changed, is obvious 
to every one. And no other reason can possibly be assigned than this,—the 
change of his personal circumstances. In 1833 he was comparatively a free 
agent; in 1835, to repossess himself of office, he is obliged to form “ the Lich- 
field House compact ;” and now, that which he before held to be inexpedient 
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and ‘unwise, he is pledged to urge forward with obstinate pertinacity. Under 
this view of what Lord John has done and has been, within the last three years, 
we feel some apprehension of what he may attempt to do, if allowed to retain 
office, even with the Church of England itself. 

The chief point open to discussion, with respect to the Church of England, is 
that of church-rates. And it appears highly probable that some decisive step will 
be taken in this matter, in the very next session of Parliament. 

The opinion of the Whigs, and of Lord John Russell himself, has been re- 
peatedly and distinctly expressed, as we have already observed—to the effect that 
the revenues of the Establishment in England are not more than sufficient for her 
wants; and, in consistency with this view, their plan for the abolition of church- 
rates, in 1834, contemplated the finding a substitute for those assessments, partly 
by pew-rents, and partly by a charge upon the land-tax revenues, of 250,000/. 
a-year. 

: It was sufficiently clear that this arrangement could not be held to be a very 
favourable one to the church, inasmuch as the residue of the present amount of 
church-rates, which is 597,000J. a-year, would have to be provided by means of 
pew-rents. Yet the members of the church, generally, offered no opposition to 
this plan, which took from them 597,000/. a-year, raised by a general assessment, 
and substituted in its room only 250,000/. from the nationa] revenues, and 
347,000/. to be raised entirely among themselves. 

There are, however, certain active leaders among the Dissenters who have 
“ registered a vow in heaven,” never to rest till they have reduced the church 
from her rank of a national establishment to the level of one among the various 
sects which divide the religious world. These burst forth into loud exclamations 
against the whole scheme, for that it left the church still in connexion with the 
state—still supported by the public revenues, and not by private benefactions. 
Why, they demanded, should we, who are Dissenters, be taxed, even in any form 
or amount, to support places of worship which we never frequent? Why not 
throw the maintenance of the churches on those who use them ? 

These gentlemen either forgot, or did not find it convenient to remember, one 
very important point of the case. Our churches were not built merely for those 
who could afford to pay for pews in them. The whole system of pews and pew- 
letting is a modern invention. The parish churches of England were built for 
the people ; and, up to this time, for the people, they have, generally speaking, 
been maintained. To adopt the system of these objectors strictly, the whole of 
our churches ought, throughout, to be let, and maintained, as dissenting meeting- 
houses are, by the pew-rents. But what follows? For the really poor,—for 
those who are unable to pay pew-rents, there is scarcely any provision made, 
except in the parish churches. Close these against the poor, and you exclude 
at once the whole labouring population from the public worship of God. 

But perhaps it will be said,— No! go on in this respect as you have done. 
Let your free seats still be free; only let your pews, and pay your expenses out 
of their produce. But do you call this justice? Do you mean to say, “ We, 
the public, will have nothing further to do with you ; we will contribute no more 
to your churches,—keep them in repair yourselves; but, mind, you are to pro- 
vide for the poor gratuitously, as you always have done?” 

We could point out cases in which more than half the seats in churches are 
free ; and in which the clergyman, were these seats turned into pews, could easily 
let the whole. Is it common sense, or common justice, to take away all public 
support from such churches, and yet to demand of them their usual accommo- 
dation for the poor ? 

This, however, is the present state of the question; and the gevernment has 
to decide whether it shall adhere to its former proposition, or abandon it at the 
demand of the Dissenters. During the whole of the past session great anxiety 
has been evinced on this point, and towards the close of it some considerable 
symptoms of weakness and irresolution were discernible on the part of the 
government. To these we shall now briefly allude :— 

1. At an early period of the session Lord John plainly intimated, that the 
measure he should propose on the subject of church-rates would be based on the 
Same principle as the bill introduced in 1834, by Lord Althorp. 

2. Again, about the middle of the session, being pressed upon this point, he 
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stated that, in his opinion, the revenues of the Church were not greater than her 
actual wants,—in other words, that there was no “ surplus” to be found, out 
of which the church-rates might be taken. But he wished to postpone his 
measure until the plans for the reform of the Church should have received the 
approbation of the house, in the course of which the opinion of the house on that 
question—the non-existence of a surplus in the church revenues—would be 
inferentially, but distinctly, expressed. 

3. Accordingly, the two bills, called the Established Church Bill, and the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, were, in the course of June, laid before 
the house. By the first, a complete change was effected in the boundaries and 
in the revenues of all the English dioceses. By the’second, a like course was 
taken with the endowments of the deans and chapters, with a view to annex to 
the canonries and prebendal stalls the charge of new parishes and districts, to be 
formed out of the masses of new population which have sprung up in all our 
great cities. As one instance of the course adopted, we may allude to the two 
stalls in Westminster Abbey which have lately fallen in. One of these was 
divided into two parts, a moiety going to endow the church of St. John’s, West- 
minster, and a moiety to found and endow a new church in that parish. The 
second stall was appropriated to the parish of St. Margaret’s, and went to found 
a new church there also, and to endow, in all, three churches in that parish. 

Now, we suppose that no one can deny that in these large parishes, as well as 
in numbers of others round London, this increased accommodation was needed. 
This plan, therefore, coming forth under the sanction of the episcopal bench, 
shewed a readiness on the part of the heads of the church, to effect those ame- 
liorations which the spiritual wants of the people rendered desirable, and to give 
up, with this view, all those lucrative cathedral sinecures which have heretofore 
constituted the most valuable parts of the patronage of the bench. 

Such was the plan of church reform which was brought before parliament, 
with the great advantage of having secured the concurrence of all parties. It 
was concocted by a board, or commission, which originated with Sir Robert Peel. 
In that commission, however, there were now five of the leading members of the 
present government ; and there were also five of the bench of bishops. As com- 
prehending, therefore, men of all parties, and a mixture of churchmen and laymen, 
this commission was most satisfactorily constituted. And the measures thus 
agreed to were introduced to parliament under the sanction of the present govern- 
ment. Five years ago—nay, three years ago— they would have been considered 
immense concessions on the part of the church. Even at present, men of all 
parties united in agreeing that more important or more satisfactory reforms were 
never brought before any parliament. 

Excepting, however, the dissenting leaders. These raised the only discordant 
note. Even the very Radicals themselves, when they expressed their own feelings, 
gave a ready and full approbation. But the Dissenters soon made their dissatis- 
faction heard, and succeeded in rallying a party against the bills. 

Their objection was a very simple one. We want, said they, to throw the 
church-rates upon the Church itself We demand this; and we can shew how, 
by seizing upon the cathedral property, church-rates can be abolished, without 
charging any 250,000/. a-year upon the land-tax or the consolidated fund. But 
if you first dispose of these cathedral revenues, in building and endowing new 
churches, how shall we ever be able to get a complete abolition of church-rates ? 
We object, therefore, to your bishops’ bills ; and we demand that church-rates 
shall be swept away, and the cathedral revenues taken for that purpose, before 
you stir one step in otherwise appropriating the funds of the deans and chapters. 

Such was the position taken by the Dissenters ; and they soon induced the 
Radicals to recal their approbation of the proposed measures, and to join them 
in a furious opposition. On the third reading of the Established Church Bill 
the storm burst forth, and for a short time it threatened the very existence of the 
ministerial vessel. 

The ministry committed a great mistake. They ought to have met this 
sudden opposition with a bold front, and to have forced their way through it 
with the greatest possible speed. With resolution and energy, both measures 


might have been carried, and the contest once over, all would have subsided 
into peace. 
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They ought to have remembered that, come what may, they cannot lose the 
Dissenters. These—at least their leaders—will always be active and zealous 
politicians, and there is no other party than that of the Whigs to which they can 
attach themselves. Between Toryism and Dissent there is a natural opposition, 
so entire, that a junction could only take place by one of the two losing its whole 
character and separate existence. And as to the Radicals, could the Dissenters 
even desert the Whigs and join them, what difference would this make? Are 
not the Radicals, of necessity, dragged at the wake of the ministerial vessel ? 
Does not the option, “ Then we will give the helm to the Tories,” always act as 
a perfect quietus, in effect, even though sometimes received with scorn and 
defiance? 

Delay, on the other hand, increases the danger more than sevenfold. Every 
nerve will now be strained by the Dissenters to raise this petty quarrel into a 
great question. But, what can the Whigs gain by encouraging such a controversy ; 
or, rather, what must they not of necessity lose? The demand of the Dissenters 
is one which the Whigs cannot grant, were they ever so much disposed to do it. 
They must first break up the Church Commission ; recal their own signatures 
affixed to its reports; quarrel irremediably with the bench of bishops; and all 
this to bring a measure into parliament which even their own majority in the 
Commons would hardly swallow, and which the Lords would instantly reject, 
By assailing the Church of Ireland, they have brought their existence into the 
greatest possible peril,— hanging solely by the thread of a majority of nineteen | 
By attacking the Church of England, they would at once and for ever put an 
end to Whigs and Whiggism in England. 

Yet Lord John either saw not the danger of delay, or he was shaken by the 
threats of his Radical and Dissenting adherents. Feeling bound in honour to 
proceed with that one bill, which then stood for a third reading, he endeavoured 
to pacify them by giving up all the rest. The Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
Bill, the Church Discipline Bill, and the Benefices Pluralities Bill—with the 
last two. of which the Dissenters could have no possible right to interfere — were 
all ordered to stand over to next session. 

This was the first symptom of irresolution. A second, and more pitiable one, 
is yet to be specified. For: 

4. In the course of the debate on the Established Church Bill, 


“ Mr. Hutt said, that unless he received an assurance from the noble lord 
(Russell) that a measure of relief from church-rates would be introduced in the next 
session of parliament, he should feel bound to refrain from giving his support to the 
bill now under consideration. 

“ Lord J. Russell declared, in reply to the appeal made to him by the hon. mem- 
ber for Hull, that it was the intention of government to introduce, in the course of 
next session, a measure for the regulation of church-rates ; but after the opinions 
that hon. gent. had expressed, he was bound to say he thought it would not be 
satisfactory to him.” —Morning Chronicle, July 26, 1836. 


Here, then, we saw that, though the Dissenters had brought his lordship to a 
stand-still on the point, yet there was no change in his decided intentions. And 
two days after the Morning Chronicle observed, that 


“The Dissenters, as might have been expected, are greatly exasperated at 
Lord J. Russell’s declaration with respect to church-rates, on Monday night.”— 
Morning Chronicle, July 28, 1836. 


So far, then, all that the Dissenters seemed to have gained was delay. Three 
weeks after, however, an indication appeared, shewing that they had not been 
idle in the mean time. On the 16th of August, only three days before the close 
of the session, a petition on the subject of church-rates was presented, and 


** Lord John Russell would take that opportunity to correct a misunderstanding 
respecting some words that had fallen from him on this question. When the subject 
was discussed in that house, and an honourable member stated to him that his vote 
would depend on his (Lord J.’s) answer respecting church-rates, he thought it 
would be unfair to induce his hon. friend to give him his vote when it might after- 
wards appear that the measure which he should have to propose might not be such 
as his hon. friend contemplated. ‘This statement of his was supposed to imply that 
he (Lord J.) felt quite certain that the measure he intended to introduce would be a 
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measure that must be unsatisfactory to his hon. friend. He begged leave to say that 
he did not at all mean to imply this; what he meant was, that he would not take 
advantage of an hon. gentleman's vote, when the measure in question might not come 
up to that hon. gentleman’s expectations. But his hope was then, and was now, 
that the measure which he should have to propose would be satisfactory to his 
hon. friend, and to the great mass of those who were interested in this subject.” — 
Morning Chronicle, Aug. 17, 1836. 


All this was “ mighty pleasant, entirely,” as an Irishman would say; but, 
unfortunately for the noble lord, there was one sour Radical in the house, who 
was not at all in a good humour with the government, and who saw a fair oppor- 
tunity of baffling Lord John’s pretty scheme by a straight-forward question. On 
the very last day of the session 


‘‘Mr. Harvey had been requested to ask the noble lord whether it was the 
intention of ministers to abolish church-rates altogether. 

** Lord J. Russell.—I do not think it my duty at present to state the nature of the 
measure I may hereafter have to propose on the subject of church-rates. ‘That is the 
only answer I can give the hon. gentleman.” 


Now, we shall say nothing of the absence of candour and straightforwardness 
that marks all these efforts to get over the difficulty of his position ; what we 
chiefly mean to remark upon is, the want of common sense. Why, cannot Lord 
John see that lingering, and tampering, and postponing, and trying back, in so 
plain a question as this, can do no earthly good? The Dissenters will be satisfied 
with a simple abolition of church-rates,—that is, that 597,000/. a-year shall be 
taken away from the church, without any equivalent. This will meet their 
views, but nothing else will. Now, Lord John, at least up to the 26th of July, 
meant nothing of the kind. It was his determination to concede nothing like 
this that made him express to Mr. Hutt, in that debate, his apprehension that the 
measure he should have to propose, “ would not be satisfactory to the honourable 
member.” 

But, then, what is the meaning of the wriggle of the 15th of August? “ What 
he had said on the former occasion had been misunderstood or mistated.” Now 
it is inconceivable that words should have been put into Lord John Russell’s 
mouth by the newspapers, which he did not use, on the 26th of July, and that he 
should allow more than three weeks to elapse without correcting the error. 

There can be no doubt of the fact, that the real motive for his attempted 
explanation of the 15th of August was a wish to quiet the irritation felt by the 
Dissenters, and to get rid of the annoyances which he was experiencing from 
their leaders. But had he, all at once, altered his plan? Had he decided on 
giving up all idea of a national support to the church, and of withdrawing the 
intended contribution of 250,000/. a-year out of the public revenues? If he had 
experienced such a sudden conversion, why did he not explicitly say so? Can 
he imagine that the Dissenters are to be led, blindfold, by a few vague ex- 
pressions of a “‘ hope that the measure would prove satisfactory !” If so, the 
following extracts from their leading journals will shew that he was grievously 
mistaken :— 


“ Lord John Russell, it will be seen from our parliamentary report, has offered 
an explanation of his strange announcement of ministers’ intentions respecting 
church-rates. It is most unfortunate that ministers are so frequently misunderstood 
by their friends,—a misunderstanding of their enemies would be of little conse- 
quence. With regard to the explanation in question, we fear that it may be as much 
misunderstood as the original speech; although the ministerial prints are quite 
confident that it must be satisfactory. What Lord John, in the first case, was 
understood to say was, that he difl not expect that his Church-rate Bill would satisfy 
the Dissenters ; what he now says he meant is, he did not know if it would satisfy the 
Dissenters, but he expected it would. Would it not have been the shortest and 
simplest plan to say at once what his bill was to consist of; and so rest the satis- 
faction of the Dissenters, not on hope, but on certainty.”— Birmingham Journal, 
August 20, 1836. 

‘* We venture to say, that the belief of the Dissenters in Lord John’s hostility to 
their claims will not be removed by this vague declaration, made at the very end of 
the session, as if for no other purpose but to keep them quiet till parliament meets 
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again. If his lordship means to remove the burden entirely, why does he not ex, 
plicitly say so. If he means merely to shift it from one shoulder to the other, why 
does he ‘ hope’ that it will be satisfactory.”— Manchester Times, Aug. 20, 1836. 

« The Dissenters, however, are not to be left without hope till parliament meets 
again. Lord John Russell took an opportunity, on Wednesday, of satisfying their 
scruples as to his promised bill for altering church-rates. It seems his lordship has 
been taken too strictly at his word. He did not mean to say that his measure (poor 
little man!) would not satisfy Dissenters—no, that was more than he intended to 
say ; for he intended it to be understood that he was not quite sure that he might 
not satisfy the Dissenters, though it was not certain that he might satisfy them,”— 
Manchester Advertiser, Aug. 20, 1836. 


Thus it is abundantly clear that no vague hopes of this kind will lull to sleep 
the hostility of the Dissenters, whose attention is kept to the simple question,—- 
entire abolition, or nothing ! 

It may be said, perhaps, that we lay too much stress on this trifling matter. 
Let the following passage from a provincial journal, which is strongly suspected of 
being maintained at Lord Melbourne’s own private cost, witness that we are not 
single in the estimate we affix to this question :— 


“‘ The church-rate question, unless the intentions of the cabinet be changed at 
once respecting them, will be a fatal question, and we say so unhesitatingly. It is 
impossible that Liberal members should support any plan similar to that of Lord 
Althorp’s, or which does not do entire justice to the claims of the Dissenters ; and 
it is equally impossible that the present government should hold its ground, if it were 
to carry such a plan, in the teeth of its own friends, by the assistance of the Tories, 
Let Lord Melbourne at once satisfy the Dissenters upon this point—let him declare 
that he will substitute a system of pew-rents for church-rates, and regard the ballot 
henceforward as an open question, in lieu of making opposition to it a bond of union 
in the cabinet, and we have no fear of his not being able to make head against his 
lordly opponents. The people are ready and willing to stand by him. But it is for 
things, not for persons, that they must contend. It is under this flag alone that they 
can be led to victory.” —Herts Reformer, Aug. 20. 


We quite agree with this journalist as to the importance which he attaches to 
the question,—though we differ from him in our idea of the quarter from whence 
the danger will come. We believe that the Dissenters and the “ Liberals” in 
general, however furiously they may seem to oppose the ministerial plan, have yet 
so deep a horror of * letting in the Tories,” and so trembling an apprehension of 
the impossibility of replacing the present ‘ Liberal ministery,” if once it were 
dissolved, that we look upon all the terrors of this sort that can be conjured up as 
mere chimeras. 

But it is otherwise with an adoption of the “ Destructive” line of policy. 
The Whigs cannot repeal the present church-rate law, if they would ; they cannot 
prevent the church from continuing to raise the rate in ten thousand parishes, 
though in some fifty or a hundred the Dissenters may defeat her claim. But 
they may, if they choose, plunge the nation into a church-rate war, fanned by the 
aid of government into a widely extended flame. And more,—as they have, by 
assailing the church of Ireland, brought themselves to the very edge of destruction, 
they may, by attacking the far more deeply rooted English church, finally throw 
themselves over the precipice, never again to be seen or heard of! 

There is also another consideration, which with some men would have weight, 
though with the present ministry we hardly know how to appreciate its force. 
Some of them (perhaps more especially Lord John Russell) may still entertain 
a hope that their names may go down to posterity in the page of history, in 
connexion with such measures as the Reform Bill, and others which have distin- 
guished their government—and that the tinge of faction which has discoloured 
their characters in the eyes of men at the present moment, may disappear in the 
lapse of years, and leave their portraitures unstained by dishonour. But let them 
know, that the step they are now urged to take will prove, if taken, in this respect, 
an irretrievable and a fatal one. The home-secretary shelters himself, when 
charged with a change of policy and of action on the Irish Church question, 
in a plea, that though, in 1834, he took a different line in practice, he still 
asserted, even at that period, the same principle which he maintains now. Let 
him observe, then, that in shifting his ground with respect to the English church, 
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this refuge or apology will be wholly wanting. His sentiments, repeatedly and 
most explicitly stated, are on record in a hundred places. Those sentiments 
have been repeated again and again, after all the facts had been fully ascertained. 
A desertion of his ground, then, now, would be referable to no other possible 
cause than a preference of place to principle—of salary to honor—of the treasury 
benches to character and consistency. This feature of the case, too, will be made 
abundantly manifest, and will be enduringly impressed on every page of the 
story. It is not present possession of office, then, merely, that will be hazarded, 
and more than hazarded, by a tergiversatory course on this question. The step 
will be not only a false but also a final one. The disgrace it will inflict will be 
uneffaceable. It may be that in this question will the grave of the Whigs be 
digged. Their own friends seem to apprehend it: for our part, we watch their 
course with very little of either hope or fear. 


Such, then, is the condition of affairs at the close of this year’s session. 
It has filled the heart of every Conservative with confidence and hope—the 
heart of every Radical with gloom and despondency. Yet, on our part, there is 
far less eagerness than was apparent at the beginning of the present year. We 
have no longer the same desire for the instant expulsion of the Whigs; for we 
have learned that there is an effectual bar to their perpetration of any consider- 
able mischief. Let us entreat our friends, however, to beware of the too easily 
besetting vice, the great political error of over-confidence and relaxation of 
exertion. The final rescue of the country still depends, under God, on their 
continued and combined exertions. If those efforts are continued, Newcastle and 
Warwick, as well as Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, shew what the result 
must very soon be. Meanwhile, the points on which the Whigs and Radicals 
agree are every day diminishing and disappearing ; while those on which they 
can never act in concert come more into view, and demand decision. From 
both these causes, then, the increasing strength of the Conservatives, and the 
increasing differences among the members of the coalition, a great, an important, 
and, in all probability, a lasting change, must be rapidly approaching. Let us 
wait for it with equanimity ; but let us not retard it by any diminution of our 
exertions, 
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